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Sr. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, C. 6, 1564. 
S IR, 


T has been computed that the whole eecleſiaſtical 
revenue in this kingdom, (including the revenue 
of the twc univerſities) amounts to more chan three 
millions annually, A ſum ſufſicient to afford a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence ſor the clergy, upon two 
ſuppoſitions, 1ſt, That it be properly diſtributed, 
and, 2d, That the clergy confine themſelves to 
the duties of their calling. A pious, learned, 
and laborious miniſter of the goſpel, will acither 
ſeek nor deſire many ſuperfluities. Moderation is 
a part of his character; and if a numerous ſamily 
or the nature and extent of a particular clergy- 
man's ſtudies, ſhould call ſor more ex:c:ce than 
ordinary, that too might be ſupplied out cf this 
enormous Sum, without leaving thoſe who have no 
| ſuch occaſions or necellities in any want, Manifold 
Vol. I, A 
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experience ſtews, that where the clergy are in- 
dulged beyond theſe neceſſary demands, the ſur- 
plus is too commonly employed ia a Manner not 
only obſtructive of the edification propoſed by the 
minilerial calling, but productive of ſcandal to 
religion itſelf. It hath likewiſe evil effects in the 
civil government, eſpecially in ſuch eſtabliſnments 
„ our own, Affluence tempts the clergy to aſpire 
to provinces foreign to their original deſigration, 
to combine and ſet up claims to rights and privi— 
Jees independent of the civil power, and to make 
nie of religion as a political engine, to be played 
und worked by themſelves alone, That I may 
not be thought to be deſcribing a popiſli rather 
than a proteltant clergy, I mult beg leave to cite 
a paſſage from a book printed in the year 1754, 
aud reprinted more lately, entitled, 4 Few , 
Lord Bolingbroke's Philsfopby, p. 4, 5. He [Lord 


« Bolingbroke] indeed, ſaith this writer, may call 


& for the aid of the ſecular arm; but I dare ſay 
e the clergy never will. Things are now came to. 
© hat paſs, that the ſtate ſeems to be in more 
e need of their ſupport, than they of tne ſtate's. 
"This is ſpeaking pretty plainly, Mr. Baldwin, and 
diſcovering, without much diiguiſe, how defi ous 
at leaſt the clergy are of being cor ſidered as pillars 
of the State, One would think however that the 
clergy are in one reſpect at leaſt beholden to the 
ſecular arm, namely, to aſcertain and ſecure their 
temporal rights and poſſeſſions. But let us hear 
how this ſtrange writer explains himſelf : „ For 
4 tho' the cavils of licentious men, adds he, al- 
« ways end in the confirmation of truth and virtue, 
« yet they generally ſet out in looſening the 
„hold which religion has on the people. And 

when 
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er when that is gone, what cer engine the ma- 
„ giſtrate will invent to keep the multicude in 
« order, they whoſe principal concern it is, would 
« do well to conſider.“ lere religion is C0:1- 
ſidered as a mere ſtate-engine to keep the multi- 
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tude in order; and the clergy, as the fole engi- 


neers, with ſomething very like a menace, that if 
they, whole concern it is, do not Jean upon this 
ſupport, they will be left to the inefficiency of their 
other engines, without any aid or aſſiſtance from 
that of the clergy. Well then, what is the alter— 
native? Why, that if ſtateſmen will behave as 
they ought to the clerzy, the clergy, in their 
turn, will accommodate ir engine to the uſes 
of the ſtateſmen: namely, by teaching tlie multi- 
tude the religious duties of paſſive obedience, and 
non reſiſtance, and inculcating the divine right of 
magiltrates to rule the people according to their 


own arbitrary will and pleaſure: Which is exactly 


the ſame bargain that his holineſs of Rome makes 
with all princes and potentates within the catho- 
lic pale. I appeal to the common ſeuſe even of 
ordinary readers, whether this curious paragraph 
is capable of any other conſtruction? For that fort 
of religion which lays the ſaſteſt liold of the n2ople, 
is that undoubtediy which is implanted in the 
reaſonable minds of individuals, aud which, where 
it is the moſt prevalent, receives, I am afraid, but 


a very accidental ſort of aflilance from the in- 


ſiruction and example of the clergy: A religion 
intended, by the blefſed author of it, rather for 
the government of ſubjects of a kingdom which is 
not of this world, than to order unruly multitudes 


by the ſenſible terrors and penalties of earthly 
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ordinances. As the book from whence Qs paſſage 
is taken, appeared without the name of its author, 
I have no right to give hin one. "There are 
pretty plain internal proofs, that it is not the 
work of a layman, but more probably of one who 
having waxen fit upon the church patlure, is 
diſpoſed to det under the Jeait confinement ot 
ſtate engines, even thoſe of the moiſt wholeſome 
and ſalutary civil laws. But be he who he will, 


if he is an anthoriſed advocate for the clergy, 
it is time, Mr Baldwin, to look about us, and 


to take care that ſuch a body of men, be circum- 
ſcribed wit! in their proper limits; and inſtead of 
permitting them to apply ſach a fund, as the 


queen's bounty, to the ambitious purpoles of a 


political ſocicty, to confine them to their preſent 
millions, and to ſee firit of all that theſe are 
duly portioned out according to the Iabours and 
deſervings of particular miniſters, aſter which, I 


will venture to ſay, that, not only all reaſonable = 


complaint of an inſufficient proviſion for the infe- 


rior clergy would be effectually ſuperſeded, but 


the cauſe of truth and virtue more cfientially 
maintained, and the carvils of licenticus men in a 
great meaſure obviated in that article particularly, 
which at preſent, perhaps, gives them their greateſt 
ſtrength and advantage, vis. The principles, dit- 
poſitions, and conduct of a great part of the eſta- 
plithed clergy, 
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To t. PRINTER. 
SI R, Nev. 1, 1764. 
A WRITER, in your Chronicle, of October 6, 
who calls himſelf Verus Amicus Eecleſiæ (he 
ould have added Roman) aſks a ſhrewd queſtion, 
Viz. ** Whether country pariſhes, in ſome of which 


cleraymen do not reiide, or populous towns 


«© nd cities, where numbers of clergy are conſtant 
« reſident, are moil peltered with ſectaries (mean- 
ing proteſtant diſſenters) of every denomination ? 
« And, he ſays, the anſwer will be, the latter.“ 

I believe he is in the right; and the probable 
reaſon of this is, that ſerious chriſtians are ſhocked 
and ſcandalized to ſee the clergy in cities and great 
towns, reſorting to luxurious feaſts, balls, concerts, 
carding parties, and other idle and profane feltivi- 
ties, without any ſcruple; and therefore chuſe to 
receive their edification from thoſe, whoſe more 
ſober deportment is in better agreement with the 
profeſſion of a pure and undefiled religion. And, 
perhaps, the diſſenters may, properly enough, be 
ſud to per the clergy by their remarks upon 
[rafices ſo mcongruent with the duty of chriſtian 


Pallors, Fhe ſame cenſures, however, are paſſed 


by ſober and judicious members of the eſtabliſhed 
church as well as by diſſenters. Poflibly Verus 
Amicus may think, that he hath obviated ſuch 
remarks, by infinuating (as he does in the caſe of 


tie clerks of the turf) that the preſence of the 


ergy may contribute ts keep up decorum, and pre- 
went exceſſes ard indecencies among the lay brethren 
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an. furt ajerbled cu theſe Heut occaſions If 
this is the ordinary effect of the clergy's mixing in 
inch company, what a pity it is that the city of 
Bath did not, on a late vacancy, chuſe ſome right 
Rev. Prelate for the maſter of their revels! But J 
aa afraid this is an hypotheſis contrary to fact; 
and (hat it is much more common to ſez cke clergy 
tecularized by ſuch company, than to find the 
Jaity CanQified by ſuch of the clergy as aſſociate 
with them on theſe oceaſions. But any thing will 
go down with Veras Amicus, except ſectaries, and 
theſe it ſeems, to his comfort, are upon the 
« decline, at leaſt in moſt country towns and 


«+ pariſhes in the kingdom.” Probably, becauſe 


ſeeing the pariſh miniſter, or his occaſional curate, 


only on Sundays, they have no opportunity of 


knowing how he ſpends his time in the city or 
great town where he reſides the relt of the week. 
Verus Amicas, indeed, gives another reaſon, 
namely, that a great part of the court ſun- 
«© ſhine vouchſafed to ſeRaries in former times, 


is withdrawn by the adminiſtration.” Now I 


am of opinion, that there is not one hearty friend 
to the religious and civil liberties of Great Britain, 
who does not think that the toleration, eaſe, and 


encouragement given to proteſtant diſſenters ſince 


the revolution, is one of the wiſeſt, as well as 
molt righteous meaſures of our legiſlature recorded 
in hiſtory, Who have been faſter friends to the 
lucceſſion in the proteſtant and ever-to-be honoured 
Jjouſe of Hanover, than proteſtant diſſenters of 


all denominations? Who have been more ſteady 


in their affections to, or more forward to ſupport 
the cauſe of theſe illuſtrious princes, than pro- 
| teſtant 


1 

teſtant diſſenters? What then muſt the warm- 
hearted proteſtant Engliſhman think of an adm ini- 
flration, who (as this injudicious zealot repreſents 
them, I hope without the leaſt colour of reaſon) 
are mortiſying and diſcouraging a ſet of men, 
whole irviolable fidelity and affection to his Ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government, may be depended 
upon 1n tae moſt trying emergencies, and, what 
is more, to whom his Majeſty hath expreſsly 
vouchſafed to grant his royal protection? But 
all chis while, what has this true friend of the 
church to ſay concerning the papiſts, who ſwarm 
among us? Not a ſingle word. I dare ſay, they 
are his faſt friends. And yet I will venture to 
affirm, becauſe I think it may be proved, that for 
one proteſtant diſſenter who declines from his ſect, 
even in this abſence of adminiſtration ſun-ſhine, 
there are ten gained over to popery from the 
church of England. And what wonder, when 
PoPith prieſts and jeſuits ſwarm as they do in every 
corner of the kingdom, and when we are told 
from the preſs, by ſomebody who pretends to 
know, that pie Biſhops go about here, and exer- 
ciſe etery part of their function, withaut offerice, and 
ab. haut obſervation. Some ſenſible writers, Mr 
Baldwin, in your Chronicle, have expreſſed their 
Surprize at the patience of our political and 
ſpiritual watchmen, where the public has ſo preſ- 
ling a demand for their vigilance and activity. I 
ſnall not pretend to account for it, but only expreſs 
my hope, that the ſun-ſhine, ſaid, by Veras Amicus, 
to be withdrawn from the innocent and deſerving 
Proteſtant diflenters, will never be transſerred to 
thee vipers in the bowels of our conſtitution, who, 
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if they ſnould ever become the majority, would 


fester the public in 4 very different manner from 
any Practise d by otiter ſectaries, even when they 
Were at zue fummit of their power. 


I am, Sir, ce. LAICUS. 


7 th: PRINTER. 
5 I R, Lev. 6, 1764. 


S you ed a few remarks of mine on 


Queen Anne's bounty, and ſome other ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters (well worthy of the attention 


of the public) with a place in your Chronicle, 1 


am tempted to venture a few more with you of 
the ſame nature and tendency. It is very well 
known that many livings, which are diſcharged 
from the payment of tenths and firſt- fruits, are 
now, by repeated augmentations, riſen to a greater 
value than many laborious cures which are ſtil! 
burthened with thoſe payments. The charging 
and diſcharging livings, at the time when the 
Bounty took place, were undoubtedly regulated 
by ſome accounts which might be depended upon, 
the beſt at leaſt which could then be procured. 
But as the curators of the bounty have had ſuf- 
cient time to correct all miſtakes, and to per- 
ceive the preſent inequality in the diſtribution, 
az well as ſome groſs miſapplications of it, the 
public have had reaſon to expect, that they would 
have appliel to parliament, for ſuch additional 
Powers, as might enable them to make ſuch new 
regulations, as the pretent [tate of ſmaller livings 
iecms to demand. Why they bavs not done this, 
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1 
i= a myſtery for which there is no accounting, 
bat by ſuppoſing, that an examination into the 
late and management of that fund, might have 
viven au hint to the lovers of Britiſn liberty, and 
have put chem upon diverting ſome part of what 
ac-rvcs from it, into ſome other channel, In the 
iacan while, the complaints and clamours of the 
Jlardihips of the inferior clergy are continued, 


Tiilencd to, and believed, as il it was „ general 


bricvance all over the kingdom. But not a word 
is ſail of what ſort of men the inferior clergy 
conliits, with reſpect to merils, piety, and learn* 
ing. Let this be the firit enquiry, and [ will 
venture io ſav, the deſerving candidates For theſe 
augmented ſtipends will not be a majority, I 
Mow {everil of them remarkable fer nothing bu 

their ivnorance and their vices, vho are the 
Fines and ſcandals of the neighyourhood vhere 
they live, and, by the means of the bounty, ſet- 
tled upon the unhappy parithioners for life; when, 
etherwite it might have been hoped, that their 
ſcanty provitions would either have bound them 


to better behaviour, or have driven them to ſeek 


a more plentiful ſubſiſtence cliew here, I with 1 
could ay of my own knowledge, that the ſuperior 
cieriy are more exemplary or meritorious upon the 
whole, But upon telling noſes in my neighbour. 
hood, 1 cannec help aſſenting to the opinion of the 
late Dr Newton of Oxford, viz. That if lits 
„ol pluraliils were anuually publiſhed, it would. 
„appear that an àct of parliament againſt plu- 
© ralities would not diſcourage learning, to which: 
I will add, picty, and a conictentious dligence in 
the miniſterial calling. The late excellent Eithop 

A ; | Elcet- 


1 
Fleetwood, in a certain preface, well known by 
its tate. expreſſed ſome fure-bodings, that in cale 


of certain accidents, ** theſe nations might, tome 


time or other, fall into the way of all other na- 
de tions, and loſe their liberty :” And he more 
than inſinuates, that a great deal of the dreadful 
miſchief would be laid to the charge of the men of 
his own order, who by propagating principles, 
and aſpiring to powers, incontitent with the 
laws and conſtitutions of this country, as well as 


wawarrantcd by the chriſtian religion, would pave 


the way to the eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm, where 
their ulefuineſs could not be ſpared. Should tucl 
a claſs of men be truſted with the entire diſpoſal 
of an accumulating fund, for which they are at 
rreſent accountable to nobody? Surely not. For 


whatever may be the pious and generous diſpoſi- 


tions of our preſent great church men; whatever 
their humility, and averſion to titles, ample re- 
venues, and tranſlations to revenues ſtill more 
ample; whatever may be their moderation with 
reſpect to chriſtian liberty; whatever readineſs they 
ay ſhew to depart ſlill farther from Rome, by 
ndeavouring to explode the particulars in our 
public ſervices which appear ſo much like popery ; 
whatever of theſe excellencies I ſay, may appear 
3:1 our preſent leading clergy, a new ſucceſſion 
may be differently diſpoſed, and, for their own 
{axes, lend their hands to bring about a change, 
in which they might be able to make a ſtate bar- 
gain for their own independence. Whatever may 
de pretended by virtue of a chimærical alliance be- 
ween church and ſtate (the records of which 
muy be ſought for with equal ſucceſs in the wilds 

of 
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ef America, as in reviilries of the Britiſh conſlitu” 
tion) the Intereſts and claims of the clergy are 
really as diſltint from thoſe of the body of the 
people, as the faſhion of their habits. On which 
account nothing is 1n9re incumbent on the true 
patriot, than to take care that no temptations 
to tyranny and oppreflion be laid in the way of a 
et of men, of whom all ſuture generations will 
have rcai1 to be aware as long as any monuments 
ſhall remain of the ſhocking abuſes of prelatical 
power in the church of Rome, to tay nothing of 
other churches, where the like form ef govern» 
ment his been eſtabliſlied and exerciſed. 


Jam, Sir, Tours, Gee PLEBEIUS. 


To the PRINT ER:;- 
7 & | Nv. 29, 1764» 
Learned author, ſpeaking, in the preſace to a 
| c<!ei:rated work, of the corruftion of the 
tines about twenty years ago, has the ſollou ing 
remark: * The only ſymptom not mortal in 
„ Gur ſickneſs is, that we have not yet abr 2d 
« our phyſician. Amidi that unbridled licence, 
« which now inſults every thing in government 
e and religion, it is ſome contolation to every 
good man to ſee the two univerſities ſecure from 
« YUutrage,” The learned wan h:wever gives us 
to underſtand, in a note ſubjoined, that this 
„ outrage, (though unknown to him when he firſt 
„ pubſtiied this crumb of comfort) wis actually 
begun againſt Oxford, by an imputation of hee 
* tolcrating methodijin.” Whether Oxford has 


A 6 | nee 


41 ) 


rot ſince been 31. ed by nput tions cf a leſs 


ianocent COMNpPietioi chin me! biete, lick not ta 
1 . Me pre ent complaint is ou the behalt of 
the fiter-unirerlity of Cunbridge, to whole turn, 
i: fees, it 15 now come to be ertraged, and I am 


„iraid, without the luck of finding an advocate of 


equal dignity and importance with this eminent. 
patron of the b ere % England. I hope, how- 
ever, Mr Palin, | may be indulged with oller - 
ing a word or two in defence of my old ma- 


ater, who even now aTords me all the ſubſiſlence 


D have in tho world. Unus, then, I Rite our de- 
Ploruble cate, Fhyficlans (as well as many other 
: 5 | : | . a co 4 * N 7 * | * „ wy 

go things) may be alu two ways. Firſt, by 
tribing, er uaduly inluencing them to m. tapply 


their talent to wicked Pur Cl es, ſuch as procur ing 


abortion, adminitteing poiſon, &c. And e 
by calling them n anghe y names, diſparaging their 
ſbill, and mal-ireating their perſons, when they 
have the courage or the honeſly to reſiſt the 
remptation. If you liilen to the clamovr of parties, 
vou muſt believe that we have abu/od pH, 


among us in both theſe fenſes. On the one hand 


weare called a mercengry, corrupt ſet of wretches, 
each of whom would it] the molt valuable of our 
acacemical rights and privileges for his own pri 

vate emolument, Tura to the other de, and you 
near ot nothin; but of a ſer of factious fcoundrels, 
oppoting and infulung government, and initiliing 


:he principles of ſedition into the 1iting genera- 


1:00 who hig the nu fortune to be educated among 
us, Nove, Nr Balduin, I will undertake to fav, 


that thee tre incomputible CR and that, 


_ generally ſpeaking, Hactign and crrupiie are never 


to. 
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to be found together in the {ne community, For 
Intlance : Upright and ipcorrapt men, in ſtations 
cl ſuperiority, are unitormly employed, in promo— 
tine peace, order, virtt ue, religion, and uniported 
morality, and in cultivating the generous princi- 
Fes ot public liberty, civil and religious. And 
whoever {hon rife in ee ny to inch characters, 
would be, wichout all que.tion, fatious aud ſedi- 
tious meinbers of the hady, whether politic or aca- 
Cemic, On the other hand, corruption is ever em- 
picyed in a bad caute, and to bring. abont evil 
purpotes ; conſequently the party, counteraCng 
it, ou it never to be called a /a7/zr, but a 
righteous oppoſitioa to rvinous and iniquitous. 
mealures. Now the queſtion is, which of theſe 
oh, is moll evidently exemplified in the prefent. 
commotions of cur univeriity? The learned and 
eminent yerſon above cited, purſuing his relleddion 
on tue ſuppoted academical jccurity already men- 
tioned, tells us, that in the Cecline vi the. Athenian. 
glory, it was * the want of pubhe ſpirit in the 
40 rulers, that raiſed a licentious one in thoe 
« who fould ober.” Whether the ticentions {pirit 
(if ſo it maſt be called) n us, aroſe from. 
this, or iro:n ſome other cauſes, will beſt be deter- 
mined by fats, and ] apprenend there may be ſome. 
ſufficient! notorious in cur cafe to decide the 


queſtion with the utmoit preciſion. I beg leave 
to refer to one, which J have often heard men- 
tioned by the friends of L— H 
tet, Gre of the nolt ohbyicus tokens cf the want 


in a late Cone 


of public tpirit, is partialits, © Now, ſay theſe 
& [iconit.545 men, it was evident not. only to this 
45 « univerſity, but to the whole nation, that, not- 

with- 


(3 3 
% witntanding the equal regard ſhewn us by one 


% gracious * ereign, not only a portion Of 17714 | 
* /*eri:/ ſun- ſhine was wichdraun from us, and | 


« d4iffuſed upon che ſiſter- univerſity, but that the 
hole was intercepted from us, by a chick im- 

penetrable cloud in that quarter. We mutt there- 
„ tore have been loſt to 101 ſenſibil.ty to ſuffer a 
© perſon to be thruſt into one of our principal 
„ oHces, who was in Jeagne with the acceſſaries 
„ to this unmerited dittintion; and who could 


„have no other view in aſpiring to it, than our 
As this f2d7:2 appeal thus 


57 


« f.rther hummliation. 
to the whole nation, it is not my buſineſs to af- 
certain the fact; but the fat being once eſta- 
bliiied, the conduct of the party who plead it, is 
even upon the principles of the celebrated author, 


whole tender regard for the freedom and ſecurity 


of our uriverſities appears above, nct only jullt4- 
able, but even highly conmendable,—the cenduct 
of prudent, ſenſible, public ſpirited men—the con- 
duct, in a word, of men of unblemijhed integrity, 
emidft a very general egrruptism. I am, 


Sir, Tears, Ee. 


Aprthecarius Cantabr i tgicnjts, 


72 the PRINTER. 


CER. Dec. 4, 1554, 
1 but ſelicitate the W of Saxony 
upon thie late excluſion of their Eletor from the 


crown of Poland, eſpecially conſidering the cala- 


mities brought upon their country Curing the reigns 
of 
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of tne two lat Electors who wore it, and who, 
for the fake of wearing it, renounced the prote- 
ſtant, aud embrace the popith faich. Saxony was 


the fir:t priacipality in Europe, which, as a late, 


profeſſed the proteſtant religion, and, under the 
auſpicious government of Frederick III. gave pro- 
tection to the learned and magnanimous Luther, 
the undaunted atſcrtor of the evangelical religion, 
in ſpite of the tercors and artifices of Rome, ſup- 
ported by the authority and menaces of the cmperor 
Charles V. It is well known how much and how 
juitly the Saxon proteſtants value themſelves upon 
this event to this day, eilceming it the molt diſ- 
tinguiſhing honour of their country, and which, 
in {aQ, ten ſucceeding EleSors, after Frederick III. 


| Readily maintained and aſſerted, as well by their 


own zealons profeflion of the proteſtant faith, as 
by totally diſallowing the public exerciſe of popery 
within their juriſdiction. How ſadly then may we 
ſuppoſe were the poor Saxons mortified to find theſe 
two princes deſerting the cauſe of religious truth 
and liberty, thro' a motive from which their coun- 
try could not propole to derive any advantage! But 
this was not the worit: For though Frederick Au- 
guſtus I. had made fo conſiderable a ſacrifice to con- 


ciliate the Poles, yet could he never ſatisſy them of 


the ſincerity of his converſion, otherwiſe than by 


introducing popery into his Sazon dominions, un- 


der ſuch a toleration as left it free to ſlruggle with 
the Lutheran eſtabliſhment for the victory. And 
it ſhould ſeem, by ſome ſtipulations propoſed by 
the papiſts in Poland during the late vacancy of 
the throne, that the government of the late King 
had not totally laid this jealouſy aſlecp, though 

e he 
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Be had given much more early and fang une proofs: 


of his catholiciſin than his father had done. The 
reiult of the above-mentioned Hruggle of the two 
reli ions iu Saxony Was, that tome proteitints were 


not permitted to have a puvke church at Dretden, 


the capital city, nor to have the privilege of criti» 
ens, EN the acceiion of the preſent Elector, who, 
it is to be hoped, warned by the fortune of his two 


vredeceifors; aud animated by the example of his. 
and their noble auceliors, will proceed to {hike ock. 
the whole ropiſn yoke, and once more expel the. 


many hended moniter which alone has brought fo 
manv evils on his here tary Commons, This at 
ſeall, pervut us, Mr Baldwin, to win and pray 


tor, on account of our brother proteflants in that. 
Fleftorate, and tile edißcnation of ſome others who 
{rem to be amazingly inuttentire, at this critical. 


fenſon, to the ſpirit and genius, and even the open 
eorts of that baſe and burharous ſupertiiiticn, 
Should a wicked tory miniary attempt, ia any fu— 
ture time, to enſlave us by whatever meatures, if. 
they mould ever be obliged o avow and juitiſy 
them, it muſt be upon popiſh principles. True. 
proteſtant principles will never ſercen or counte— 
nance arbitrary rule: And that is the true rea— 
ſun why pepery ſound fo much encouragement 

among the Stuarts and their wor ſhippers in the. 
Lift generation. And it 1 be laid gown as an 
indubicable rule, that whenever the pregreis of 
popery is ccnunived at in a protelant Pate, vehen- 
ever the impor ation of mufs prieſis and jeſuits 
gives no alarm, and they are ſuTered to make pro- 
lely tes at their eaſe, and in defiance of penn! laws, 
then my we juitly fuſpect that the prevailing po- 
licy 
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1 | 
licy of the miniſter in ſuch a ſtate is, by no means, 
favourable to the liberties of a free people, as no- 
ching will ſo ſpeedily and effectually diſpoſe them 
to wear with patience the chains that may be forg- 
ing for them, as the laviſh ſubmiſſion to popith 
abſurdity, which is inculcated on the pain of dam- 


nation by the emitſaries of the church of Rome, 


as is intimated in a fooliſh, but at the ſame time 
very pernicious book, ſet forth the laſt year by 
one Brook, on the behalf of the Irith papiſts, and 
cried up to the fies by ſome of our monthly cri- 
tics, wherein one argument for the toleration of 


papilts is, their readineſs, on account of their obe- 
dience to their ecclefialtical ſuperiors, to ſubmit 


to whatever the civil power may ſee fit to impoſe 


upon them. 


I am, Yours, Cc. Juſtus Jonas Saxonicuse 


Dec. 11, 1764. 


' INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 


SCOTLAND, Nov. 29. 

E hear that great preparations are making by 
W the nurſery-men and gardeners of North- 
Britain, ſettled in and about London, for celebra- 
ting to-morrow the feſtival of our common patriot 


Saint Jundreav, with proper eclat. The ſolemnity 


will open with a thankigiving ſermon for the ſea- 

ſtnuble removal of a late wicked Satyriſt“, to be 

peeached by the grand Eflimator, who is already 

| — 
Churchill. 
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arrived there from the borders, and has proved his 
deſcent ſrom Caledonian Progenitors in due form. 
After that will be a grand proceſſion to a con- 
venient place, not ſar from South Andley-ltreet, 
where the Pr;#hecy , Famine will be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman, officiating in 
the Graſs Market, who has been ſent for by expreſs 
to perform the ceremony. We are likewiſe aſſured 
that a complete collection of cutraſla, anti times, 
epigrams, ſquibs, ſcraps, and other difedions of the 
late Mr Churchill, will ſpeedily be publithed in 
one ſuperb volume, decorated with Mr Hogarth's 
noted Bear-print, and the following motto, Tutum 
eft barbam vellere mortuo Leeni. And tor the better 
and more ext2nfve circulation of the ſaid ineſli - 
mable pieces, the whole collection will be accu- 
rately and impartially re-viewed and re-puffed, by 
the monthly critics of both ſexes. 2: 

Edizburgh Courant. 
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SK | Dec. 22, 1764. 
Othing can give the public a more favou- 
rable idea of the preſent adminiſtration, 
than the time that has been taken for the appoint- 
ment of a new maſter of the rolls. It is one of 
the moſt important offices of the Liv, and ought 
to be filled by a perſon of the moit approved inte- 
ority, and conſummate abilities; and to find 
ſuch a one properly qualified, mult require much 
deliberation. The property of his majeſty's in- 
jured 


4 
jured ſubjects, and the lives of his innocent ones, 
mult often be in great jeopardy in the hands of 
an ignorant or a corrupt olſkcer preſiding in the 
ſeat of juſtice, In ſome other departments, the 
leading characters may do well enough with a 
leſs Share of Probity, and with little or no know- 
ledge in the profeſſion where their ſtation is allot- 
ed. Our hittories, for inſtance, furniſh examples 
of battles being won, where the general of the 
victorious ſoldiery had neither the courage nor 
the {kill to act his own part with any fort of 
propriety: I own theſe events are a little preca- 


rions, and it would not be amiſs (to provide againſt 
the worſt) if a general ſhould have a little ſkill 


in the art of war, and have given ſome indiſputa- 
ble rokeus of his perſonal intrepidity. But as in- 
tervals of peace are much more frequent and dura- 
ble, than ſeaſons of ſerious action, a good perſon 
well dreſſed, and a ferocious aſpect, may do very 
well at parades and reviews, and render true va- 
Jour, and true generalſhip, but very accidental re- 
quiſites in a leader of armies. On another ſide, 
Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks of a Secretary of State, who 
ſtood amazed to hear mention made of the circles 
of Germany, and yet, ſor aught I can learn from 
that hiſtory, matters went very well in that Gen- 
tleman's oſſice. And not to be tedious in inſtances, 
divinity is the laſt thing one thinks of, in eſtimating 
the qualifications of a clergyman for preſiding in 
the church. If theſe Centlemen are but clever in 
ſome other articles, nobody expects they ſhould be 
ſent to Canterbury to be examined in Greek and 
Hebrew, before they put on their lawn: And a 
man ſtands a much better chance in ry humble 

opi- 
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opinion ſor a rochet, who can write a political 
pamphlet, or a dedication to:? man for the time 
being, than he that ſpends his precious time upon 


Grotius and Lightfoot, and the facred critics, The 


work thing I ever heard laid to the charge of 
r Churchill was, that falſe modeſty which com- 
pe!ilcd him to throw od his gown, as a garment 
alcozether unſeemly for a postical ſatyriſt. All the 
polite world agree, that his promotion to a Biſhop- 
rick might have been jullifed by as many prece- 
dents at lealt, as were produced of late for gener. 
warrarts, All this is happily well underſtood, and 


thercſore we never find our ſtate patrons venturing. 


upon theſe ſceming anomalies in the province of the 
law, though we may find them, or at leaſt remem- 
ber when they have been found, in almoſt all other 
profeſſions and preferments which depend upon 
the ſuiles of a great man. I do not pretend to 
account for this, Mr Baldwin, but I hope the rea- 
ſons for it will ſubſiſt as long as the conſtitution of 
our country ſhall laſt, and that at leaſt I ſhall 


never live to ſee an attorney preferred to the prin- 


cipal ſeat in the King's Bench, cr Common Pleas, 
who ſhall introduce himſelf to public notice, by 
a new edition, with critical notes, on Spencer's 
Fairie Queen, or by an e:uborate commentary cn 
Churchill s Dunciads, | 
I am, Sir, 

Your corfant Rea lor, 


PHILONOMES. 
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: IE Patriot Biſhop - Burnet (a Patriot Biſhop 
Lis not an viunßbaſille Character) hath ſome- 
| where called our b-roughs, the retten Part of the 
| conſtitution: And I am atraid it cannot be denied, 
| that they have contracted, fince the Biſhop's days, 
no inconſiderable degree of putreſaddion. I would 
Hope, however, that there may be ſtill ſtrength 
and vigour enough left in the conſtitution itſelf, to 
undergo an amputation of her unſound and mor- 
tified parts, and to have her corrupted members 
reſtored to a Rate of health and actwity. The 
only difficulty will be, to lind operators willing to 
undertake this ſalutary work; ſome, probably, 
who underſtand the nature of the malady well 
enough, may be concerned in intereſt that no re- 
medy ſliould be applied; others, from different 
conſiderations, may diſſemble their opinion, and 
aſfec to believe that the parts in queſtion are as 
ſound and healthy as they ought to be. For my 
own part, it cannot enter into my head, that our 
prudent forefathers ſhould ever intend that the 
ſreemen and principal inhabitants of borough towns 
ſhould, by virtue of their tenure, degenerate into 
ſlaves; or that it ſhould ever be in the power of one 
| generation of them, ſo to diſpoſe of the ſranchiſes 
of the community, that their poſterity ſhould be 
| idle lookers-on, while certain perſons, called their 
repreſentatives, ſhould be impoſed upon them by the 
axbitrary fat of one man, or choſen by the occaffonal 
Voices 
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voices of a number of ſtrangers, who would no 
loſe a ſingle ſurthing nor a ſingle acquaintance, i 
the borough and its inmates were to fink into the 
ſca, Ii is well known, that it is not yet full forty 
years fince the right of election was as open to 
be conteſted in borough towns as in other places, 
whenever the burghers thought themſelves injured 
| by a wrong return; how this road to redrets 
came to be blocked up, I can give no account. 
The fat, I am told is, that in a great number of 
inflances, the right of election is not now veſted 
i. here it formerly uſed to be; and no great won- 

der, when boroughs fell under the management of 


mercenary lawmen and pettyſoggers, that their 
original conſtitution ſhould be miſrepreſented to 


anſwer lucrative ends; while the honeſt induſtrious 
tradeſman, intent upon his own bulinets, had nei- 
ther the means to detect the fallacy, nor to expoſe 
and punith the wrong doer, when cauſes of that 
kind were bronght to a hearing, Now, Mr Bald- 
win, as by tue repeal of a ſhort clauſe in a cer- 
tain law, which, I am afraid, has not prevented 
what it was meant to prevent, many, at leaſt, of 
theſe boroughs would be in a condition to put in 
a freſh claim to their original rights and privi- 
leges, why ſliould we doubt but a ſufficient number 
of Cilintercited patriots might be found, who, upon 
a proper remonſtrance ſrom the parties aggrieved, 

would lend their atliflance thus far at leaſt? And 
who ſo proper to be applied to in this caſe, 


as our worthy repreſentatives of counties, whoſe 


honour it is to he choſen by the voices of independent 
freeholders? And why ſhould not theſe ſreeholders 
themſelves make it a pcint with their future repre- 
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ſentatives, at a proper opening, to have their ſel- 
low- ſubjects emancipated from this reproachful 
yoke of bondage, and put into a condition by a 
plain, expreſs, and general law, never more to 
be enthralled, cither by the indigence or avarice 
| of their fellow burghers, or by the chicanery of 
the molt accompliſhed pettifogger that ever han- 
dled a pen? The ſecurity of public liberty, is 
equally the intereſt, and equally the concern of 
every individual Engliſhman; and [ need not be 
particular in pointing out the acceſſion of ſtrength 
it would receive from the meaſure here recom- 
mended. * = 
| | Teur canſtant Reader, | 
CARLIOLENSIS. 
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1 Jan. 1, 1765. 
s you entertained your readers, in your paper 
Ei of December 15, with the picture of a flateſ- 
man, it may not be amiſs to prelent them with a 
portrait of a patriot of the ſame country, as it 
will ſerve to ſhew what effect the politics of ſuch a 
ſtateſman at the helm, had upon the honour and 
probity of men in the lower claſſes of Life. The 
paſſage is copied from one of the beſt hiſtories of 
the laſt century, that of the edi& of Nantes, vol. 
II. p. 237. But there was another man of 
„great authority in Bearn, in whom the prote- 
te {lants, who were the ſtronger party, had great 
% confidence : This was Leſcun, a Councellor in 
ie the 
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the ſovereign councel of the country; an active, 
tirm, and vigorous man, who had courage, un- 
derftanding, and eloquence ; and whem the 
Bearnots eſteemed as a perion full cf that gene- 
rous love of his country, and the public good, 
of which one no longer fees examples but in 
ancient hittory, The miniſtry, on the contrary, 
would make him pats for a factious and turbu— 
lent ſpirit; and took a pretence to ruin him, 
as 2 diſturber of the public repoſe, on account 
of the unwenried zeal he teſtiñed for the intereſts 
of his religion and his country. It is by this 
kind of ſeverities, that they who aſpire to deſ- 


potic power, endeavour to ſtifle in men's hearts 


the {ceds of this virtue, which was formerly the 
nobleit character of heroes. They have treated 


thote as ſtate criminals, who have thought that 


the chieſeſt obligation of an hioneſt man, is to 
preſerve the privileges of his country; and they 
have clearly foceſeen, that men would be dif- 
gute with this grandeur of ſoul, ſo much re- 


vered heretofore, when they perceived that no- 
thing was to be hoped from it, but ſhame and 


miſery; and that ail they were conſigned to the 
gallows or ſcuftold, to whom antiquity would 
have erected triumphal arches and ſtatues.“ 


The ſequel of the hiſtory informs us, that aſter va- 
rious ſtruggles to preſerve the liberty oſ his coun- 


try, this honeſt whig Leſcun, was fir{t proſeribed, 
and atterwards brought to the ſcaſſold; and the 
brave Rearnois loſt both their religion and their 


privileges. Ian, e, Vorrs, Cc. 
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N your Chronicle, of Saturday, Dec. 22, is an 
| I article of news, ſignifying, .* that ſeveral copies 
« of Wilkes's letter to the gentlemen of Ayleſbury, 
printed abroad, were ſeiged at the cuſtom-houſe 
« at Dover, and carried to one of his Majeſty's 
« priacie'} Secretaries of State.“ It is not men- 
tioned for what reaſon theſe copies were ſeized, 
vrhether as contraband goods, or as goods endea- 
voured to he ſmuggled without paying duty, or 
laſtly as books obnoxious to government on account 
of their contents. It will hardly be ſaid, I ſuppoſe, 
that they become contraband by the ſingle circum- 
ſtance of being printed ahread, as it is well known 
that the importation of forcign books makes no in- 
conſiderable branch of our commerce. Forei 
brooks indeed, are, as I have been told, liable to a 
duty at the cuſtom-houſe where they are imported. 
If the importer of Wilkes's book attempted to evade 
his duty, the ſeizure was legal and proper, but this 
is no reaſon why they ſhould be ſent to his Majeſty's 
Secretaries of State, more than for ſending them 
teas and brandies, ſeized under the ſame circum- 
| ances. It remains then, that this letter of Wilkes's 
contained ſeditious, perhaps treaſonable matter, 
and the cuſtom-bouſe officers, being appriſed of 
this put it into proper hands, for the purpoſe of 
having it cenſured in a legal way. Nothing can 
do more honour to che cuſtom-houſe officers of Dover, 
Vol. I. Wee B | than 
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than their v'g:lance and aQtivity on ſuch occaſions, 
The public owes them its thanks, as well as the 
Particular perſons, who are more immediately af- 
fected. All I want, Mr Balduin, is to have all 
oficers, appointed and employed by the govern- 
ment, uriiomly active and vigilant in all ſiq ilar 
cates, where the intereſt or ſat-ty of the public is 
equaliy concerned. There is one fort of books, 
which our laws allow not to be imported at any 
rate, namely, popith books, primers, manuals, ro— 
ſarics, popiſh catechims, miſſals, breviaries, &c, 
Kc. And yet, it is ſaid, that theſe are as frequently. 


imported without ſeizure or moleſtation, as books 


of any other kind. I will not vouch for this; but, 
| however, ſo much I know, that there are thouſands 
of them in the kingdom, of no antient date, bear- 
ing ample teſtimony againſt themſelves in their re- 


ſpective fronts ; and yet I cannot {ay I have heard 


of late years of any ſeizures of this kind of contra- 
band wares, either at a cuſtom-houte, or elſewhere. 
Nay it be, that the importers of ſuch popilh books 
have more dexterity in concealing their cargo, than 
the fnugglers of Wilkes's letter? Or may it be, 
that the public are not as deeply interetted in the 
ſeizure of breviaries and miſlal:, and other ſuper- 
ftitious traſh, which maniſeſtly tend to corrupt the 
principles of his Majeſty's proteltant ſubjects, and 
to pervert chem ſrom their religion and allegiance, 
as in the ſcizure of books of tome other ſort? I 
would not be miſtaken ; I know not the contents of 
Wiülkes's letter, and therefore would not be under- 
Rood to bring it into compariſon with theſe (per- 
haps, more innocent) popilh books: Nor is it my 
intention to queſtion the power of cuſtom houſe 
om̃cers to /ig, or of any other oſlicers to detain, _ 

books 
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books not prohibited by a particular law. All 1 
will venture to preſume ie, that W-—'s letter is not 


a f book, or has any tendency to propugute 


Pepilh or jacobite principles, as jome wricings, 


aleribed to the tame author, ſecm to be calculated 
with a very diſlerent view, But ttill, W—'s letter 
may be ee in mother light, and deſerve the 
flames equally with ſome others which have been 
co::tizned to them, All I deſire is, that we may 
be uniform in our public juitice; and if Mr Reich 
13 to facrifice this letter in a boulire, Jet a few 11g- 
gots more be added to the fuel, and fome impor ted | 
miifals and manuals (which may not be ſo hard to 
r:cet with as is imagined) bear it company. 
:"- am, Sir, Tour's, Ec. 


P:iILODE MUS. 


7 te PRINTER: 
S1R, Jun. 8, 1765. 


HERE is not fo vain a creature upon earth 
as an author who fancies he hath met with 2 
lictle fucceis in the world, even though his perror- 
mance may he ncthting more conſiderable than an 
eſſuy, which, by the indulz zende Of the publither, 


his found its way into a news-paper. In {aving 


this, I am defcribing my own cale. Ever fince I 


read in your Chronicle of Dec. 6, an advertticirent, 
relating to church leaſes *, | have been woucertuily 
1 ele- 


* The advertiſement referred to, ran thus: All perſ..ng 
& in general who hold cſtates under any Dean and Chiprer 
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elevated with a conceit that the intimations I 
have given in your paper of the danger to public 
liberty, incurred by truiling the church with too 
much wealth, have contributed to open the eyes of 
my countrymen, and, perhaps, given birth to the 
ſenſonable examination propaſ:d in that adverti. e · 
ment. And I ara apt co give myſelf as much con- 


ſequence therenpon, as a certain brother-cratt. 


claimed ſome time ago, upon routing the ſpirit of 
our military men, as he ſuppoſed, by blowing the 
trumpet of an ate. But be the motive what it 
will, I heartily congratulate my fellow ſubje&ts on 
this profpec, and will venture to foretell them, 

upon 


« within this kingdom, by leaſe, either for lives, or twenty- 
one years, or any other term, are earneſtly deſired, before 
« the roth of January next, to tranimit an account thereof in 
« writing to the members, or one of the members of parlia- 
© ment tur the reſpective coyntics or cities wherein the ſime 
« lie, directed to the care of Mr Wuite, a parliamentary clerk 
Aid ſolicitor, at the Hon'e of Commons, deſcribing the fol- 
& lowing particulars, viz. Whether the ſame conſiſl of linds, 
te tythes, or houtes, and in whit parith and county they bez 
% under what Dean and Chapter held, and whether for I: vez 
64 or twenty-one years, or any and what other terms; at what 
« yearly value, and at how many years and months purchaſe 
te the ſame were reſpectively ſi ned for, or rated, at the laſt 
© renewal, either for one life or two lives or ſeven years, or 
& any other and what term, or lapſe of a term, and how much 
«© ſuch fines have been raiſed, or encreaſcd in proportion 
&« for the like renewals, within twenty-one ycars laſt paſt; 
ce what are the reſerved year!y rents, and whether ſubject to 
« any deductions ſor taxes or other out-goings, and whether 
& ſach eſtates are in ſettlement or not, and what ſums of 
© money are payable on ſuch, renewals, for leaſes, ſeal-fees, 
« alienations, oficcrs, cakes and wine, or any other and what 
om demands. 
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upon the credit of ſome facts that have come to my 
knowledge, that ea compliance wich this well-tunzd 
invitation will open a ſcene, very likely to convince 
the molt incredulons, how much better it would 
be for all parties, clergy as well as laity, to have 

theſe eccleſiaſtical revenues, as well as ſome others, 


put upon ſome other footing. This ſtep, at leaſt, 


will convince the leading clergy, that they are not 
ſo ſecure in their ffrono hi as they are apt to ima» 
vine, and may help to diſpoſe them to underſtand, 


_ that the real intere!ls of religion, and of the civil 


B 3 wel- 


te As ſuch an enquiry may prove beneficial, not only to the 
te perſons immediately intereſted, but allo to the public in 
“general, it is hoped that a ſpeedy as well as full and true 
„ account will be given, ſo as the ſame may be 194 ts and 


WM juſt.ſied upon a ſtrict and impartial examination.” 


St James's. CE, Dec. 6, 1764. 


This advertiſement it ſcems, ſtole into the St James's Chro- 
nicle, without the ſpecial notice of the managers of it, as a 
thing of courſe. But the alarming tendency of the contents, 


brought upon the printer (as it came atterwards to be known) 


the high indignation of the great Druid, ſignified to him by the 
church's faichful pointer, R-v-ngt-n, not without menaces of a 
parliamentary cenſure for making ſo free with their reſpecta- 
ble oer, Mr White. The printer, however, really unconſci- 
ous either of the author, or the meaning of his advertiſement, 


when it was inſerted, eſcaped, after a promiſe that it ſhould 


appear in his paper no more, though, as it was ſid, money 
was ſent for a ſecond impreſſion. And all the ſatis ſact ion the 
bcnevolent author had, was the fatisf: ction of laughing in his 
corner at the panic of the great Druid and Co. and of admiring 
the patience and lenity ot that company whoſe province it 
would otherwite have been to enquire into the nature of that 


_ erait by which the faid Dr:i4 and Co. had their wealth, and 


particularly what eſſect it had ou the intereſts ot — 
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we!:ſare of the people, are as much concern, 23 
the maintenance of an ettabliiiment in all its ester— 
nal forms. Long and repcatedly have they been 
ſolicited to promote, by their iniluence, fone edi— 
fying alterations in our preicnt ſy.tem of doctrine, 
and forms of worſhip. But though the remon- 
ſtrances on this heal were oilercd with all the be- 
coming modeſty and deference due from interiors 
to their principals, and, I will add, with all the: 
good {enie and force bf rea on neceſſary to fupport 
the bell canie in the world, vet was a deaf ear 
turned to chem all, upon the pretence (when they 
thought fit to aſſign auy caul2 of this conuomptuous 
_ negleR) that no body knew avbore ſuch dilqaiſitions 
might end. Where under the appearance of a fot- 
Iicitude for ertholoxy in doctrine, and dicency in 
worſhip, was plainly covered an apprehenſion, that 
a reſormation, once ſet on fcot, might poilibly ex- 
tend to the diſlurbance cf the church in more ſb» 
fantial inftances. For nothing can more ditpa- 
rage the learning and ſincerity of ſome of our lead» 
ing divines, exhibited on „ /er occations, than to 
ſuppoſe they are convinced that our liturgy and 
articles want no reviſion. The adrertiſcrs therefore 
in your paper, Mr Baldwin, ſeem to have conſidered 
this matter better than the late dijquijitzrs, Pro- 
bably it may have occurred to them, that if Fury 
VIII. had not firſt of all reduced the revenues of 
the monks, which were the ſ{inews of ſupertlition, 
the re formation would have made but little pro- 
gre!s in the reigns of Fdward and Flizateth, The 
caſe teems to be plainly this: When churchmen of 
like paſſions with their ſecular brethren, obſerve 
and experience that the ſyſlem leit chem by their 


1 

predeceſſors, derives upon them wealth, honours, 
and power, and that their firm adherence to it, in- 
ſtead of dimin'thing their Rgure and influence, kath 
greatly mcreaied both, nothing can betray 2 
grenter ignorance of kuman nature, than an ex— 
pectation that they thould ac{22v/edre any errors 
ja the ſyticm itfelf. Repreſent to them m as lirongly 
as you will, thac tome parts Ci it may widely de- 
viate from the grand exemplar, the hol; ſeriptures, 
or have il! reumining in it ſome pernicious qregs 
of popilh tyranny and ſuperſtition, it is all to no 
purpoſe; it is their intereſt to bout of the IH. cen- 
ſeituted church on earth, and though the perverſe 
multitude may not always be diſpoſed to believe 
them, vet being ſo necciiary, as is pretended, to 
the /-culur ar, they are late in the reciprocation of 
an alliance with that power, and may laugh with 
ſecurity at the fe2ble efforts of thoſe, who have no- 
thing to oppoſe to them but ſcripture and common 
ſeuſe. This is fo evidently the caſe, that I have 
not a little wondered at a que tion inſerted in a be- 
nevolent exhortation (often a-ldreffed in your Chro- 
nicle to learned and ingenious lovers of public li- 
ber ty) © to anſwer certain art/ul and amoiguous 
« writings which the papiſts of late have ſcattered. 
« with uncommon alliduity.” The queſtion I 
mean is, lh nit the clergy? It is certain the 
cler gy dg net anſwer them, and why they do not, 
is not at all unaccountable, if, as is natural to 
ſappole, they are waiting for their eue from the 
{ccalar arm. To this may be added an obſervation 
I kave met with ſomewhere, viz, That whenever 
an able workman hath ſet himſelf to dig up the 
foundations of popery, he hath been apt, codem 

e canals 
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ccratu, to lay bare thoſe of other prelatical hierar- 
chies, which have no dependence upon the fee of 
None. This work then mult be done by wuncler;- 
cal hands, or, as far as I can fee, left undone, 
And if the lefſees under Deans an! Chapters 
and other eccleſiaſtical bodies, are detlined to do 
this wholeſome and very ſeaſonable ſervice to the 
Public, I cannot help ſaying to them. 
{te alacres, tantægue precor confidite ca aſe, 
I am, SIR, 
Your conſtant Reader, 


PLEBEIUS. 


7e te PRINTER. 
SI R, = | | 7an. 26, 1765. 


T N a late letter, which was favoured with a place 
in your Chronicle, I mentioned the averſeneſs 
of the clergy in general, but particularly of the ſu- 


perior claſſes, to all reviſals and alterations of our 


Public ſervice, and other church forms, whether 
of faith or worſhip. I am now reminded, by the 
near approach of a ſolemn annual faſt-day, to 


give a ſtriking inſtance of their adherence, which 


has had a very pernicious influence upon the minds 


of the people, and may, without timely care, have 


the worit effects. Whoever attentively peruſes the 
ſerm of prayer for the zoth of January, will imme- 
diately obſerve, that it is framed on the old Jure- 
divino plan, and conſequently upon principles ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with thoſe upon "which c the 
revotation is to be jullified, Nor is even this the 
work, 
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worſt, If the goſpel for the day, has any relation 
to King Charles I. no good chriſtian who under- 


ſtands the New Teſtament, and has a due venera— 
tion for his Redeemer, can read it, without being 
extremely hocked at the compariſon there ſug- 


 ge.ted, Stateſmen may be allowed to care for 


none of theſe things: But that learned and pious 


churchmen ſhould be patient and lent under ſuch 


a blemith, which has been matter of ſcandal for a 
hundred years, would be perfectly aſtoniſhing, were 
it not to be accounted for upon a principle with 
which learning ard piety have little connection. 
That it was decent for King Charles II. to com- 
memorite the fate of his father in ſme religious 


ſervice, will not be denied, nor that it was fit tor 


thoſe who retored him, without cnmditicns, to join 


in it, But it could neither be decent, nor fit at 
any time, or upon any pretence, to have the ſuf- 
ferings of King Charles I. compared to thoſe of 


our Saviour in a chritian afſemb.y, The account 
we have from Biſhop Burnet of this ſervice is, 
« that it was drawn up by Sancroft in a very high 


„ firaing; but another of a more moderate itrain 


« was preferred to it. But Sancroſt coming to be 
% advanced to the ſee of Canterbury, got his onice 
e to be publiſhed by the King's authority, in a 
ie time, when ſo high a ſtyle as was in it, did not 


« ſound well in the nation.” When therefore San- 
eroft himſelf was laid aſide, for adopting or adhe- 


ring to principles ſuitable to his ſtyle, what had 
we to do any longer with Sancroſt's office! And 


why is it ſtill ſuffered to ſtand among the forms of 


our public worſhip, to reproach and contradict 
every thing that was done at that period? Or, in- 
B s. decd, 
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deed, be the office what ic will, what, in the name 
of common ſenſe, have w2 of this generation to do 
with the ſins of our forefathers (whatever they 
were) an hundred and twenty years ago? In au— 
ſwer to theſe queſtions, the cler y, I ſippote, wit 
tell us, „that King C harlcs I. was a martyr for 
© the church, that however he might Cul us 4 
6c ate Pat! int, the church for which he died is 
« (till ſublitling, without undergoing any revolu— 
„ tion, as the ſiate has done. And though the 
« principles in vogue, when the cftice was com- 
c poſed, hive been a littie out of Lathion ſince the 
„ year 1688. (as indeed might be proved by ſome 
© martyrdom ſermons yet who knows What may 
„ happen at ſome future period, to Gr lues botir 
« the day and the office to their ancient honour 
„and reverence.” For my part, I do nat think 
this clerical ſagacity at all likely to be ditappointed, 
It plainly appears to me, that the politics of Charlc 
I. are not fo alarming as they were about twenty 
years ago, It is not above three days fiance I read 
In a minilterial pamphlet, “ that if Charles I. had 
rei ned forty years ſooner, or forty years later, 
he would have been edeemed a 5904 King. The 
writer mult mean, with che ſame thirit for arbi- 
trary power, and the ſame di pofition to exereiſe 
it, which made a part of his character while he did 
reign, or the ſuppoſition is trifling, and means ouly 
that King Charles would have made a better King; 
if he had been a different ſort of man. But allow- 
ing his character to hive remained the ſame, the 
pre.umption is altogether againd the pamphleteer. 
For what were the people of England doing forty 
years after Ling Charles the Firlt's Death? Even 
Krug 


Bo 
mruggling to get rid of a King, who was become 
iulup portable to them, by exhibiting in lis politics 
the very ſame character and diſpoſitions that had 
riined his facher. On the other hand, no one can 
tink that Charles would have had a better kingly 

tum tion, had he come to the crown forty years. 

f. ner than he did, who is able to compare the 
willom and moderation of Ll'zabeth, arbitrary as 
ſue miglit Le in other reipects, with the ungracious 
reterve, ſournets, and inllexibiluy of the martyr, 
The tuppolition, theretore, is only a flight of tory _ 
pr:julice, tending to Periunde us, that political 
meaſures may be no worte fer being projected by a 
Stuart, if they only wear the fame complexion 
with tho of the ge King Charles, This notion, 
it ſeems, has already impeted upon ſome hal/faced 
whins, Who are for compounding tie matter, by 
ſavin;, © that though King Charles I, was but an 
* ing iſferent Ning, he was certainly a g man“ 
A compliment, for which, if I under. and the C7 na 
Bft, his Majeity would not have thanked them, 
The language is indeed totally unintciigile to me, 
ho can form no "ea ofen good man, apart from 
his diſcharging well the duties of that particular 
ſation wherein providence has placed hem. But 
it will he ſaid, perbape, thu: Kin Charles dil- 
charged his duty to his people, to the beit of his 
underſtanding. More thame, then, for thote about 
hin, who did not inſtruct him buiter At this 
didance, we can know nothing of this King, but 
from' remaining hi.tor'2s, and if T am to believe 
thete, it will be very ailicult to perſuade me, that 
the ir ſtances of his ;-diferent Kinſhip upon re— 
cord, were all of them the product of his on 
B & | head, 
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head, without his heart having any ſhare in them. 
But if this thould be but a doubtful point, it is 
certainly a ſufficient reaſon tor diſmiſſing the form 
of prayer above-mentioned, where both the i- 


&2nce and divine appointment of this unhappy Prince 


are aſſerted with ſo much confidence, in a ſolemn 
addreſs to the all-ſeeing God, who is equally dil- 
pleaſed with thoſe who acquit the wicked, as with 
thoſe who ſlander the righteous. All I mean to 
ſay is, that ſuch judgments belong not to us; and 
while they continue to be put into our mouths, it 
will be an unanſwerable argument with me, that 
if certain ſhepherds may but wear the wool, and 
drink the milk of the flock at their eaſe, the ſheep 
may be left to ſeek wholeſome paſturage for themn- 
felves, where they can find it, in lieu of the barren 
and meagre commons, provided by the paltors. 
Jam, Sir, Tour's, Ge. 


PLEBEIUS, 
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To the PRINT E R. 


r Feb. 16, 1765. 
A MON all the various complaints exhibited 


in your benevolent Chronicle, I will venture 


to ſay there is not a man, woman, or child, whoſe 
ſufferings, abuſes, and oppreſſions come up to mine. 
The ſingularity of my cafe is, that though hardly 


one in an hundred will really afford me harbour | 


or entertainment, the remaining ninety-nine pre- 
tend, behind my back, to the moſt intimate ac- 
teciatance with me, and would, to a man, be 

| | 10 


ET 
very miſerable, if they thought it were even ſuſ- 
peed that I was not their boſum-companion, By 
this means it happens, that my ſayings are quoted 
by men who never ſaw me (to their knowledge) in 
their days, and who notwithſtanding have the im- 
pudence to affirm things upon my authority, which 
I never ſo much as dreamt of. It was but the 
other day that a coxcomb, in a full coſſee- room, 
was telling the company, upon my informaticn ſor- 
footh, that -ajcri7ics mult always be in the right, 
becauſe mcre underſtandings always judge better 
than fewer. Now I declare [ never ſaw the fellow 
till that inſtant, and then never exchanged a word 
with him, much leſs ſhould 1 deliver that abiurd 
opinion, or that ſtill more abſurd reaſon for it, to 
him, or to any one elſe. For the reſt, I have 
hardly been in a majority this halt-year, one ex- 
cepted very lately in the city of London, You 
will eaſily conceive, Mr Printer, that a perſon in 
theſe whimſical circumſtances muſt be glad to turn 
himſelf into any ſhape for a little honeſt bread, 
The firſt profeſſion I attempted was the clerical, 
ſuppoſing I ſhould certainly fucceed in that de- 
partment, on the ſcore of ancient connexions, For 
you muſt know, Sir, it was Archbiſhop Cranmer 
who firſt brought my great anceſtor into this king- 
dom, in the days of King Henry VIII. In pur- 
ſuance of this plan away I trudged to Oed to 
qualify, but having the misfortune to hold the 
ewrong fide of almoſt every queſtion that came into 
diipute, I was preſently expelled for heres, In the 
other univerlity I found a little more latitude and 
toleration, and conſequently more benevolent en- 
tertaizmcnt, But of late it has been ſound that 


che 


there, any more thanx 
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the other Were ; and being lately a little more 


«I P 


mutinous in defence of it than ordinary, I was, 


with ſone of my partitans, delivered over by au- 
thority to be ce, an operation not unlixe that 
et t! 18 th I nb icre * * pertor —_ bu 1 \d; Ueer ealienl 


a rener, or Serutor, ur {ome iich name. But as 


th's worthy Gentleman had as little relich for 7» 


COMPANY 43 lian tor cs, he ve. tiny Dare «aT 
my £:24Þ2, an I root vgs in a little £:ufe at the 
extren. uy of the town, to be in readinels for the 


London wag gon in cale of accidents; As I had nat 


miipent my time in co iter 2, | now thought of 
OR e ee d ind. . al, was recom- 
'Y 


mended 25 a particular friend to an cecletiulic af 
Fortune, und declared his reudineſs 90 
10 re Bs bein ons 45 he ſail before My Pe rional a * 
52:ra2ce, his old familiar friend and ucquaintunce, 
However, upon my being introduced, his reverence 
erte back with furprizz, pro ſelled he never faw 
me btore, that the perion he meant made a very 
an: iFerent figure, and that his rule was never to en- 
courage . Taz door of the church being 
thus th: upon we, I teracd my views to the law, 
and took my ſtation in one of the Iuns of Court. 
Here, indeed, I was ſuffered to fleep quiet ly as long 
as L pleaſe !; but the moment I awaked, the P/i- 
liſtinas wire upon me with the ſam? mirliciqus in- 
tent of making; fan with me, as their antitypes had 
done with blind Sam /n. One twited my neck 
till my face looked to the ſame point of the com- 
pa with my rump; white others were writhing 
my hind and arms to accommodate them to the 
poſlon of my countenance z one Would teach me 

[IF 
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eo ſunk, anather was buy TIT, 3 the rgans at ar- 
ticulation ; another would tie up u _ 7 twear 
my . vas the gracctulleſt walk in the world. In 
this trim they were one day rruchug me up in a couch, 
in order for an cet in Weil ningder Hall, But 
luchily for me, a certain judge coming by, Knew 
me under all this d:itoruon, enquire. iuto my caley 
und delivered me from my torture. My aver 
tures in the army, navy, collsge of puh ficians, 
Roy a! Socie 75 and Rov al E: chm ze, are tos tedi- 
ous for a ſingle letter, aud may piltbly make tac 
ſubject of a econ. The lait conturtad:s ſertle- 
ment I had, was with poor C.Aurchi?] the pet He 
was a Wir, and would nee introduce me in 
Iced clothes to one of the molt wh routs about 
town. It is impoiti'vle to expreſs the infinite mirth 
my trwiry figure, contruled by my converſiticn, 
occaltoned in this trancendent waliurtment of quality 
ani politenes, The Lond and Lady of the man- 
lien, indecl, conſidered the aur in atcrious light, 
and guve ſtrict orders to the porter that no ſuch 
extraordinary creatures thould have admittance, on 
the peril of lofing his place. Which, by the by, is 
no worſe treatment than a nuneiake of mine ſrems 
to have had among ihe Rogen quality of Juvenal's 
day's*. After alithefe busetings, I have Hill many 
friends, and ſome who dare own me in fair open 
day light; but u I am cantious of expoling them, 
I c mine mytell to clo.e quarters, e.pecially ſince I 
hear a Enmb of the Low threatens me with a horie- 
whip, only ſor rallying him with ſome ſucceis in a 
colice houſe, after divers aſfronts and provocations, 
which had put me out of my ulual temper, But 
let me not conclude wirhout owning my particular 

bobbll- 
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obligations to you, Mr, Baldwing I mean for the 
kind entertainment [ have fo often met with at the 
Britannia Printing Ockce, even in the days of my 
adverſity. In return for which, if I live to ſee hap- 
pier times (as [ have had many vs and dt in 
the world, and ſtiil expelt more) and can be of any 
little ſervice to you or yuur Chronicle, you may 
always command 
Your /umb'e . wt, 


COMMON SENSE. 


In ade PRINTER. 
SIR, | Feb. 16, 1765. 
H a obſerved that the viüble and alarm- 


ing inereaſe of popery has been afcrived, in 


ſome periodical papers, to the neglivence of the 


parochial clergy, I hope I muy be permitted, by 
your means, to offer ſuch an apology for thote 


Gentlemen, as the nature of the caſe, after all 


candid allowances are made, will admit of, The 
firſt queſtion I would aſk is, What care is taken to 
qualify our parochial cleryy to eacounter the pa- 
piſts ? Is the diſcuſſion of the points in difference 
between proteſtants and papiſts among the acade- 
mical exerciſes nov, or for ſome years paſt, in uſe 
in our univerſities? Is the ſlighteit knowledge of 
the merits of this particular controverſy, at all ne- 
eeſſary for a man who is about to take orders? J 
cannot, after much enquiry, learn that eicher of 
theſe is the caſe. And, by what I can hear, the 
lirtle theological pains that are taken with our 

young 
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young churchmen, are moſtly lan! cut upon the 
errors of pre/byteriansr, meth: tiftr, ſeciniaus, &e. 
who are all prot:/7ants at lealt, and, upon their 
own principles, friends to toleration, free inquiry, 
and public liberty, and by conſequence, friends to 
our preſent civil eſtablithment, and to our gracious 
King at the head of it ; whereas the principles of 
Popery aim at the utter ruin both of the church 
and ſtate, It is true, gentlemen of the clergy may, 
if they pleaſe, qualify themſelves to confute popery, 
after they have left the univerſity, as it mult be 
ſuppoſed that molt of them bring from thence, or 
even from ſchool, a ſufficient ſtock of rudiments to 
enable them to purſue what ſtudy they think pro- 

per. But here comes in my ſecond queition, What 
encouragement have they to employ their time in 
| #h4is branch? To what account will it turn, that 
every twentieth man of the parochial clergy is ex- 
pert in the popiſh controverſy, while the other 
nineteen never think about the matter, nor perhaps 
have ever heard from any one above their own 
rank, that any ſuch qualification is neceſſary ? 
For my part, I never could obſerve, but that the 


pPooreſt curate in the ifland has the ſame appetites 


as the moſt luxurious dignitary, and for aught that 
appears to me, has juſt the ſame right to gratify 
them; and if the poor curate finds that ſtrenuous 
oppobtion to popery is not the road to better bread 
and more comfortable emoluments, I ſhall not mar- 
vel if he leaves that, and takes another, which the 
hand of preferment points ont to him. Nor do I 
think that this omiſſion will be a greater load upon 
_ his conſcience, than it is upon the conſcience of a 
ſuperior, wao may be equally indifferent about the 
Matter 
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matter, and whoſe little finger might do more to- 
wards the diſcouraging popery in a day, than the 

nited ſtrenzeh of a dozen parochial curates would 
be able to do in ſeven years. On another hand, 
while this fatal remiisneſs keeps down the prote- 
ſtart cauſe, What are the papiils doing? Even 
driving on the ſame deſign they have had in hands 
for two hundred and forty years, and driving it 
on too with unabated ſpirit and fury; namely, the 
utter deilrufion of all hereticks, and contizoing 
the ſpoil to the exaltation of the church to called. 
In the proſecution of this work ther have employed 
and [ti}] continue to employ their whole attention; 
inculcating into their youth, in their ſeminaries, 
every circumſtance which may attach them to 
their ſuperitition, and inſpiring chem with the bit- 
tereſt and moſt irreconcileable hatred to every pro- 
teſtant that breathes, It is true, that in every com- 
munity where they are the minority, they mui 
carefully conceal this infernal- ſpirit, and try to 
ſtrengthen their hands by guile and artifice, ſuit 
their lies and nonſenſe to the ignorance and wea!:- 
neſs of the great and fm2!ll vulgar, and cover their 
march with every mark of civility, and infiduous 
compliment to thoſe whole vivilance they deſire to 
elude. What ſucceſs they have had, let matters 
of fact, {which they are at nc pins to diſſemble) 
ſpeak to the eyes and cars of the public, It is no 
ſecret what numbers ar: added to their emiffaries 
by the breaking up of the French and Portuguete 
jeluits, whom, in our pre:eat {ate of ſlumber, they 
already find a thouſand ways to mike uſeſul to 
their grand defizu. Indeed, ſhould they ſucceed 
in it, and become the majority, there would be no 
dar- 
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farther occaſion to ſtudy the particulars of our con- 
troverſies with them. The whole would be re- 
duced to a ſhort argument of three words, fru Or 
barn. This logie they derive from their Englitt 


Saint Mary, and it is become as ſacred with them 


as the Treut-Catechiſm. Foreign papiils have been 
known to relent and to relax ef their ſeverity to- 
wards proteilants:; But no tolcration, no civility 
was ever found to abate the malice or [weeten the 
ſpirit of an Englith catholic. In the mean time, 
whoever is to blame for throwing their preſent 
advantages into their hands, every mortal of com- 


mon ſente mult ſee that the torrent is not to be 
ſtemmed by ſuch a body of men as the parochial 


clergy, gifted and ditpoſed as too many of them 
are. If, indeed, a kind providence ſhould favour 
us with a new race of Tilleiſaus, Burnett, Barrows, 
Teuniſans, Stiliinnfieets, Lloyds, Fleetwords, &c. 
things would ſoon put on another face. Under the 
auipices of tuch leaders, the parochial clergy would 


learn the uſe and application of their arms, and 


begin to outvie each other in oppoling and con- 
founding this peit of all true religion, and rational 
liberty, till they had left us nothing to fear from 
this all-exterminating ſect, whole inſolence, in- 
creating with their numbers, fills fo many honeſt 
and ferious minds with molt mclancholy ap pre- 
henſions. I am, SIR, 
Yours, Ec. 


MISOMUMPSIMUS. * 


This fignature having appeared in ſeveral W 
Fit.rs ot late, it m iy be proper to mention that thoſe E ays 
are tlie welk of 4 Giifcrent hand. | 


To tie PRINT E N. 


SIR, | | Feb. 2 27. 1755. 
OUR correſpondent Sacerdos Nuſticus, is ex- 


tremely happy in his ſituation. In the 


% neighbourhood where he lives, there is not ſuch 
* a paznomenon as a papiit to be ſeen in the cir» 
* cult of ſeveral miles: And in the towns he ocea- 


*« ſionally viſits, he cannot, upon enquiry, kear 


of any converſions lately made or attempted.“ 


Lucky man! and lucky reighbourhood ! But what 


15 his inference from hence? A curious one indeed, 
Namely, that there are 25 neighbourhoods in the 
country, where there are papiſts to be ſeen, 79 
country towns where converſions are lately made 


or attempted. For he immediately ſends us to the | 


* metropolis as the ſupp2/ed field where theſe per- 


* nicious tares are ſowing, and thrive ſo fail,” } 


But, General aſſertions, he ſays, of ſuch doings, 
even in the metropolis, will not ſuffice to prove 
&* the point to him and his neighbours, who live 
« at a diſtance, the charge muſt be authenticated 
« by particular proots and cirumſtantial evidence.” 
Now this, Sir, I am afraid is but a copy of his 
countenance. It is plain he ſees the news-papers, 
and will he pretend that he has not ſeen in thole 
papers circumſtantial accounts of popiſh chapels 
lately multiplied, re-edified when ruinous, and af- 
terwards filled as full, or fuller, than any church 
or meeting-houſe of proteſtants in the metropolis, 


But poſſibly this, thou; Su it . implies a 


lar ge 


UL 


„ 
large increaſe of papitts, is not ſuſſteiently cireum- 
ſtantial for our country parton, I will therefore 


Jo far befriend him, as to put him in a way to er- 


eulfate himſelf and the whole brotherhond, great 
and fmall, (if it is to be done at all} and that in 4 
method perteRly canonical, Ant that is, by an 
application to my Lords the Bilnops, requeiting 
them to give orders, either by themſelves or their 
Archdeacons, to the parocuial clergy ail over Eng 
Jand, to make returns a; all the papids in their re— 
ſpective parithes at the enſping vifitations, ſpeeiſy- 


ing how many oi the.e have been perverted from 


the proteſtant religion to popery within the laſt 
ſeven or ten years. The publication of theſe lis 
would end the controverſy at-once, and carry the 
cauſe, either ſor the plaintiffs or deſendants, with- 
out more ado. In the mean time, and till ſuch 
liſts are publiſned, eve.y man is at liberty to make 
his own inferences from the facts that fall within 
his obſervation. However, upon ſecond thoughts, 
J am inclined to excu/þfate this dealer in porad5xes 
and fHenamend witheont farther proceſs. I do not 


doubt but he has ſeen a pamphlet, written by a 


ſtrenuous Advocate for Colony-biſhops, wherein it 
is aſſerted, that 77 Hihi refide kere [in Eng- 
land] and ge aleut , cxerc:ſe every part A their 
ſuction, without efence, au without olſervatien. 
Now if this country parſon ſhould be one of thoſe, 


who out of their great veneration for the epiſcopal 


character, are not apt to be efernded with this open 
exerciſe of the function of a popith Biſhop, is it not 
poſſible that he may be a little ſlack in his «bſerva- 
ting upon them? and conſequently paſs by many 
of theſe popith phænomena without /ecing them? 


Hs 


6 
Ine calls vpen me © to ſhew him the adverſary, 
„ and the acts of hollihty he has commenced,” 
and firs, „ thall not long want the entertains 
„ ment of ſeeing him engay ed and overthrown.” 
Well then, I take him at his Word, and ſtew him, 
Th, Friul if Roman Cath:lics of Irelund, by one 
Brits, I flew him a jetuitical pamphlet diiperſed 
a] over the e importing the ure fue 
„ of the porul lows datt papilts in our own 
COUNTY, i on account (among other reatons) of 
their agreement with the church of England. in 
many material points, And laſtly, I hew kim 
Farther Pliilips's life of Cardinal Pole, the greate! 
intult upon hidorical truth and the common ſenſe 
af a prote:ilant nation, that has appeared fince the 
revolution. As I therefore have ; e, luis chal- 
lenge, I thill impatiently expect the cxtertuinment 
ke has promiſed me, and ſhall not take it well to 
be put off with his joke avout 4nig/t-errantry, When 
I have thewn him the adverſary in the field in all 
his armour The brave champions of the pro- 
teilant cauſe of former times, this ag tal ruſtic 
may tez in iny letter, J honour as much as any. 
man, and not the leſs for their being champions of 
the church of Enel md. But he mail excuſe me if 
J cannot allow him, and his brother curates, to 
dreis themſelves in the borrowed feathers of theſe 
ancient worthies. Suſũce it that I have thewn him 
adveriaries dicferently equipped ſrom thoſe with 
whom our ſore-ſathers had to do, and when he has 
done execution upon them equal to that our ſore- 
fathers did upon the adverfarics of their d. vs, deſ- 
Piſed and branded be the man, who will r him 
equal honours, His inlinuation „that the viru- 


& Tence 
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4% lence with which tome late obſervations on this 
* ſubjc& are thrown out, gives room to ſuſpe & 
ce the pleaſure of traducing the clergy, was at 
« Jealt as great, as the fears of increaſing popery,” 
J leave to the judgment of the impartial public : 
And to bring all parties into good kumour at 
Pirting, ſhall conclude with a Mort ory waich “ 
tranſcribe out of a hook accidentally lying open 
betore me. Sir Robert Howard being taxed with 
ewhipping the cleray of the eflabliioinent un tie 
backs of Popilh print, (with whon it feems he 
made very free in his writings) replied with great 
compoſure t had they ts do thore ? 
LI am, SIR, 


Nur con/ſlant reader, 


 MISOMUNPSLMUS, 


7 the PRINTER. 


S 1K, . . March 14, 1765. 

FAAIRDINAL Richelieu having expoſtulated 
| ſharply with the Conde d'Olivarez, on the 
inlence of his Catholic Majeſty's ſubjects in the 
Netherlands and ellewhere, who had fatyrized the 
French government in a varicty of libels, lampoons, 
pictur:s, &c was anſwered by the Spaniard, . That 
« if the affairs of Spain were but in as proſperous 
« @ fituarion as thoſe of France, the Spanith mini- 
« ſiry would give themlelves little pain, though 
ce all the Galiic wits and painters in the kingdom 
„ were let loole to ſcandalize and expoie them.“ 


Oli- 
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Olivarez was certainly in the right, He was well 
aware that cer and frojperity have no occaſion 
for the ſupport of trait and ice, and that the 
ſ:curicy of a Nateſman conſiſted in the number and 
ſtrength of his party, and the means he might have 
of attaching it to him by the ties of intereſt. On 


the other hand, Cardinal Richelieu was exceſſively 


galled, and made {ore by ſatyrical writings levelled 
at his perſon and miniſtry, and extremely vindictive 
Alten the authors of them were diſcovered: But 
this is by ro means to be reckoned among the 


proofs of his ſound policy, or the tokens of his 


rudence. It only ferved to multiply his enemies, 


and make him fill more odiaus to the public.“ 


Whoever reads the hiſtory of France, during Ricke- 
lieu's miniſtry, will eaſily perceive, that there uus 
ſood enough tor fatyr and invective, not only within 
the confines of the kingdom, but in every corner of 
Europe, where French counſels had any influence ; 
and it is certain, that the ſatyrilts of thoſe days 
were not {lack in pointing out the perſonal vices of 
Richelieu, as well as the various evils of his mini— 
ſtry. But what then? What effect had all theſe 
ſquivs and crackers upon this Cardinal's meaſures? 
In what one inſtance was he made aſhamed of his 
iniquities, or in what one article were his politics 
defeated, or even obſtruded by them? No, he 
knew, and he ought to have conſidered, that libels 
would raife no ſoldiers, pay no penſions, confer no 


Places, or titles of honour. A libel againſt a 


powerful miniſter, or his under-ſtrappers, is (as 
has been lately well obſerved by certain miniſterial 
erincs in a noted preface) Telum imlclle fine ie. 
It is the hardeſt thing in the world to make à Mi- 
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niſtzr of State ridiculous. Nothing is ridiculous 
but what is, at the ſame time, an object of con- 
tempt, and no man can ſafely dete a powerful 
Miniſter of State. The only thing that Mintiiters 
of State have to fear from libels ſo called, is the 
being made o to the people: And that ſeldom 
happens, but where facts are laid to their charge, 
in ſeritut writings, which are capable of the cleareſt 
proof. But where even this is the cafe, were I a 
Miniſter of State, I ſhould certainly adopt Heze- 
kiah's politics, Arſe. er him not a wird, Few mi- 
niſlers have been written out of power, but in two 
caſes: Either iſt, by their own weak aud frivolous 
anſwers to charges of importance; or 2d, by their 
| ſeverities to the authors of ſuch charges, or their 
aiders and abettors. With reſpect to the former 
caſe, I have heard it obſerved, as an example wor- 
thy to be imitated by the civil powers, that when 
the ſree and candid diſquifitions appeared, and it was 
found by two or three ſpecimens, that no great 
execution could be done by arſwe2rino, ſome lite 
greit churchmen adviſed a profound ſilence; which 
counſel being adopted in ſucceeding, times, the 
happy event has fully juilifed it; and we hear now 
no more of faults in our public liturzy, than they 
do at Paris of blemiſhes in their miiſals, On the 
other hand, the vengeance taken of Prynne, and 
others, was viſibly inflrumental to the fall of Land. 
The Hiſtriamaſtir was a provoking book to the 
court, but it contained a nwnber of important 
truths, which Land, and his agents, could not con- 
fute otherwiſe than by the pillory. But where was 
the wiſdom of that meaſare ? For one man that 
knew the merits of the cauſe by merely reading the 
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book, a thonſand were made ac zuainted with it by 
the hittory and fuiſerings of the author. By that 
means every cobler was put in poſſeſſion of facts 
which otherwiſe he wonld never have known, and, 
being thus enlightened, every cobler could ſee that 
the pillory was but a use den anſwer to a plain 
narrative, ſuported by the moſt authentic evidence, 
T hele are not the only precedents in hiſtory of the 
good effects of patieuce in a miniſtry. If Minitters 
of State are falſely accuſed, a very little time will 
do them juſtice, and tet them right with the peo- 
ple. If important charges, ſupported by proof, 
are fixed upon the:n in a pamphlet, what is the 
conſequence? Why, it has good-luck if it is read 
by one ia every thouſand, or it it is believed or re- 
garded by one in every fifty that read it, Thence it 
becomes the talk of the coffee-houſes, where à week 
or two makes it ſtale ; it is laid aſide for a newer 
ſubject, the author keeps his ears on bis head, and 
the miniſters their places, and there's an end of 
the bufineſs. Beſides, ia ſuck a conſtitution as ours, 
it is not always that libellers, ſo deemed by a mi- 
niſtry, can be Iegally come at. And as ſoon as you 
ſtretch a point of Jaw againſt a popular writer, you 
never fail to hear of Magna Chyrta, the Petition of 
Rizht in Charley I. reign, and the Bill of Rights in 
tha it of IVilliam III. and an hundred other things 
which have but an ugly aſpect towards thoſe whole en- 
_croachments become yiſible, and which would pro- 
bably be laid dormant, if not conſigned to oblivion, 
= by huſbanding your power ſo that it might be ſelt 
in its effects, rather than expoſe] to be examined 
by conſtitutional principles. In one word, Vir. 
Baldwin, my opinion is, that brimſtone itſelf will | 

| | uot 
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pot cure the itch of ſeribbling in Fnoliſamen ; 
and the beſt way is to let them ſcratch till they 
are ſore, and then probably they may give over 
for their own ſakes. The only danger is, that they 
may poſſibly, by continnal exerciie, 4% e their 
cru his g- is, which is the leſs likely to happen if 
they are but fixed and rooted in the ſame work- 
manlike manner that ſome craftſmen from the nor- 
thern part of our united iſland, where ſuch con- 
veniences are of ancient uſe, are ſaid to practiſe. 
I am, SIR, 
Tur humble ſervant, 


_UTOPIENSIS, 


Toa the PRINTER. 


. 7 March 16, 1765. 
OITERING one morning in a noted bookſel- 

4 ler's ſhop, a well-drefſed Gentleman came in, 
between whom and the maſter of the hotel, the 
following dialogue immediately commenced. 

Gentleman, Good morrow, Mr, ——. | 
 F:riſeller. Sir, your moſt obedient. You are 

a great ſlranger in — ; I hope his Lord- 
4 is well. 

Teent. Yes, and wants to know whether you 
have procured for him the firſt edition of Pope's 
Eguy on Man. 

B Upon my conſcience, Sir, I have ſent a 

- | dozen times at leaſt through the whole trade, and 

1 cannot hear of one of theie early editions. For my 

D C 2 part, 


* 
part, I wonder what the d—1 is become of them 
all. But, hark you, Sir, —what a pox ails my 


Lord, that he cannot read the Ey in one of thele 


ſnaller editions, with the commentary aud notes, 
(Tating down the jirft v.luins of Pope's Works in 
tevelves, and fluitoring the leave. } T don't pre- 
tend to be a judge mylelt ; but a Gentleman who 
peruſer for me, atlures me, there are a great num- 
ber of d d clever things in the commentary, 
and will needs have it, that it mult have colt al- 
moſt as much time and labour in making as the 
E/Try itſelf. 


Cent. Not unlikely. But Myr. —, if you will 


only turn to the frontiſpiece, you'll prelently ſee 
che reaſon why my Lord chuſes to read the E #9 
without the commentary. | 

Bec. ( After pering about halſ a minute an tre 
print ) The frontiſpiece ! why what the plague is 
the matter with the frontiſpiece ? I remember it 
took a devilith deal of ſettling. But apo ſeeing 
the firit eſſay of the plate, a certain perſon who 
ſhall be nameleſs, but who had no inconſiderable 


intercſt in the edition, declared it was the molt 


elegant and expreſſive emblem he had ever ſeen. 

Cent. As to elegance, every one to his taſte, 
But certainly more expreſſive it could not be. For 
you may obſerve, Mr. » the poet looks cn 
way, and the commentator 2er. 

Beclſ. Ha! Ha! Ha! by the Lord Harry, and 
ſo they do—Ha! Fg! Ha! But, adad, there's 
no joke in it neither. It is a curſed unlucky re- 

mark, let me tell you, and I'll be hang'd if any 
body would have hit on't but his 18 But 


you. mull knou, I never meddle with theſe mite 
1 
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1 
ters; they are all leſt to my brother , 
who values himſelf highly on his talent of deſign- 
ing. And now [ think on't, he was put into a 
hel!iſh paſſion, by a Gentleman's obſerving, that 
in this very print the commentator had a whole 
wheelbarrow-{ull of flowers under his noſe, while 
the fellocn ran up devilitk chin to tne back of che 
Poet' 5 head. | 

Gent, Oh, Sir, there is exquiſite expreſſion in 
that too, The commentator is living, the poet is 
— dead, 

2 Ah, Sir, you re confounded ſmoaky !— 
„dear Sir, do let me ſend my Lord 
this edition, You. know he may read the text 
without reading a tittle of the commentary. 

Cent. But why ſhould my Lord pay for ſo much 
of hat is of no manner of uſe to him? Notifiers, 
who are at the ſame time editors, may ſometimes 
be under a temptation to accommodate the text 10, 
as well as «ith their criticiſms, So, Sir, if you 
cannot oblige my Lord with Mr, Pope's own edition 
of the i muſt enquire elſewhere. Your 
ſervant, 

Bzekſ, I'm exceſſively ſorry, —but—but—Sir, 
your molt obedient. | 

[ wrote this remarkable conference down, Mr, 
Baldwin, as ſoon as I got to my lodgings, I think 
near! y word for word, Tf you think it will enter 
tain your readers, it is at their and your ſervice, 

I am, Sir, Tour bumble ſervant, 


A LOWNGER, 


C3 Ti 
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To the PRINTER. 


- © 7 "Wm Marcb 23, 1765. 

S the following extract may help to open the 
eyes even of the popiſh policiſors of church 
lands, after all the aſſurances given them by the 
Jeiuit Philips, in his Life of Cardinal Pele, I hope | 
you will give it a place in your Chronicle; it is 
taken from a Tefter written to Dr. Burnet, giving 
an account of Cardinal Pcle's ſecret powers, &c. 

und printed i in the firit volume of Biihop Burnet 1 
Trads in quarto, 1685. 
This whole tranſaction was a public cheat —_ 
% on the nation, or at leaſt or the poſſeſſors of the 
« abbey-lands ; nor did it” [ Pole's abſolution un- 
der the Pope s Breves ] grant them either a good 
« title in law, (I mean the canon-· law) or give 
* any ſecurity to their conſciences in enjoying that 


« which, according to the doctrine of the church | 


« of Rome, is plain ſacrilege. And therefore I 
% cannot imagine how thoſe of that church can 
« quiet their conſciences in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
« lands. It is plain, by the progreſs of this mat- 
« ter, that the court of Rome never intended to 
© confirm the abbey lands; for all that was done 
by Pole, was only an artifice to ſtill men's fears, 
« and to lay the clamour which the apprehenſioa 
« of the return of popery was raifing, that ſo it 
© might once enter with the leſs oppoſition ; and 
« then it would be eaſy to carry all leſſer matters, 
6 when the great point was once gained, as the 

« ſaddle 
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* ſaddle goes into the bargain for the horſe. And 
« indeed, though a poor heretic may hope for 
* merey, notwithſtanding his abbey-lands, becauſe 
tit may be ſuppoted to be a fin of ignorance in 

« him, ſo that he poſſeſſes them with a good con- 
„ ſcience, and is that which the law calls br 
« flei fehler; yer I fee no remedy for ſuch as 
&« go over to the church of Rome: For ii there is 
„ a ſin in the world that is condemned by that 
% church, it is ſacrilege; ſo that they mult be 
% male fei pr/:Sorer, that continue in it after the 
1 enlightening which that church offers them. A 
© man may as well be a papiſt, and not believe 
*« tranſubſtantiation, nor worſhip the hoſt, as be 
© one, ard ſtill enjoy his church lands. Nor can 
& any confeſſor, that underſtands the principles of 
c his own religion, give abſolution to ſuch as are 
e involved in that guilt, without reſtitution. So 
« vain a thing it is to talk of ſecuring men in the 
* pofefſion ot thoſe lands, if popery ſhould ever 
« prevail. For though the court of Rome would, 
ce to facilitate.our reconciliation, offer ſome deceit- 
« ful confirmation, as was done by Cardinal ?o/e, 
yet no man, after he went over to that church, 
© could ſuffer himſelf to enjoy them.” 

I omit ſome other things in this letter to the 
ſame purpole, leſt I ſhould make too long an ex- 
tract tor your paper, Enough is here exhibited to 
ſet father Philips to work with his caſuiſtry, to 
find an anodyne for the conſciences of theſe male 
dei paſſelſares in Great Britain; and enough to 
give the public a juſt idea of the honeſty of the 
Pope, the piety and ſincerity of Pole, as well as of 


the modeſty of his * in order to ſhew 
C 4 the 
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the folly of the Popith writers of theſe days, in 
bringing their claims upon the public ſtage before 
they have acquired influence and power lufficicat 
to enable them to ſuppreſs all our hiltorics, as u _ | 
as all our bibles, I am, Sir, 

Tueeur conſtant reader, 


No PHILIPPIZER. 


. jult as I had finiſhed my letter, a friend 
pen in, and having peruſed it, deſired me to 
add his compliments to the Critical Reviewers, with 
u requelt that they would favour him, by the chan- 
nel of your Chronicle, with an account how many 
of the Roman Catholics of their acquaintance, mo- 
derate in their principles, and dutiful in their be- 

haviour to the preſent eſtabliſhment, are poſſeſſors 
of abbey- lands; and whether ſuch or them as are 
| ſo poſſeſſed, are ſeverally accommodated with ſpe- 
cial bulls from Rome, of the ſame tenor and force 
with that which Secretary Petre obtained for the 
ſecure enjoyment. of the church-lands in his yr 
ſeſſion. 


a 


— — 


To the PRINTER. 


March, 30, 1165. 

ERMIT me, Sir, once more, by your means, 
to pay my reſpects to Sacerdos Ruſticus, par- 

_ ticularly for his information that “ the very wor- 
« thy Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in one of our 
« univerſities, is, at this very time, carrying on a. 
« conrſe of theological inſtitutions, in which the 
„% candidates for orders have an opportunity of 
„being 


68 


ee beĩag inge. geil in the whole circle of that ſci. 
« ence.” I thank him molt kindly for this intelli- 
gence, and from this fa&t beg leave to draw two 
very obvious inferences, 1. That the venerable 
curators of youth in /t univerlity are at length 
becrne feaſible that fomething had been wanting 
amy then heretofore, to complete the eduranion 
ot candilites for orders. 2. That the preſent pa- 
reha clergy (whole apology I undertook) having 
mo't of them left the univertfities long ago, cannot 
be at all witec for a»y courſe carrying on, at Vu very 
ti ue, in either of the univerſities. 6 ith reſpect to 
the real beneſit of ſuch a c, one might have 
better judzed of it, had Sager. ds; told us what the 
&fp:rtunities of being inſcructed by it are, and of 

it llanding the e. ndidate to whom they are at- 
for dad. Ou znother hand, What does the Gen- 
tlen en mein by the while ci gle of that ſcience? 
Papi dicak een makes a bet of the 42/2 circle, 
An I caanot perſuade my fe! F, that a very worthy 
Profeiior, in a proteſtant univeriity, will take into 
his courſe the iaſtitutions of Aquinas, Scotus, Oc. 
cum, Bellurmine, or Eſcobar. I have likewiſe a diſ- 
like to a courſe of theological inſtitutioas, as thoſe. 
words look like a deſcription of an artificial ſyſtem, 
which the ſcriptures are 0/ner made to te, than 
to l. I had much rather have been told, thar 
the worthy Proteilor was employing his labours in 
plain expoſitions of the ſeripture, without any re- 
gard to ſyitematical points, eſtablihed by hu nan 
auchority: Such Jabours, I am perſuaded, are the 
readieſt and the moit hopeful to quality clerical 
candidates for the province of confuting poperv. 
Perhaps, indeed, the worthy Profeſſor may de 
” — C5 l 


. 

taking this very method, and the honeſt Ruſtio 
may be only detcr'bing it in his own ,. 
terms, However, I congratulatc this univerſity, 
on its growing wifer than it was in the days of 
yore, when Dean Pridcaux was ſcandalized, that 
„ many perſons as ſoon as they had taken the de- 
„ vrce of Batchelors of Arts, ollered themselves 
for orders, and were too oſten admitted to be 
«© teachers in the church, when they were 0:1; lit 
to be catechumens therein. Thee conſiderations 
% made the Doctor { Prideaux] often lament the 103 
„of Dr. Buſby's benetaQion, who offered to found 
two cateckiitical lectures, one in each univeriity, 
with an endowment of one hundred pounds per 
annum each, for inſtruding the undergraduates 
in ihe rudiments of the chrijtian raligian; provided 
all the ſaid undergraduates thould be obliged to 
attend thoſe lectures, and none of them be ad- 
** mitted to the degree of Bathelors of Arts, till 
after having been examined by the Catechiſt, as 
to their knowledge in the dotrines and precef's 
of the chriſtian religion, and by him approved of. 
Hut this condition being rejected by both univer- 
e {ities, the beneiaction was rejected therewith 
* and the church hath ever ſince luffered for the 
« want of it.” Life of Dr. H. Prideaux, 1748, 
p. 91, 92.—lt is well that ce of the univeriities 
24th ſcen iis miſtake. And what hath Sqacerd:s to 
ſay for the other? Nothing. He is filent. —I 
coul tell him, if I would, where common fame 
1ays Philip's life of Cardinal Pole was printed: 
But in whatever inſtance either of the univerlities | 
may want an advocate on a future occaſion, they 
will, I tnink, hardly * Sacerdos Ruiticus to 

Ectenl 
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defend them, who, in the ſimplicity of his heart» 
hath confirmed gv of the virulent reficdtions on the 
cleryy publiſhed as he will needs have it, by his 
very good friend and brother. 


MISOMUMPSIMUS. 


— —_ ES 


7% tle PRINTER. 


SIR, April 13, 1765. 
HE clergy man in the church of England, who 
fi zured' in your Chronicle of March 21, ha- 
ving exprefſed the great ſatisfaftion with which 
« he hath often read the celebrated Dean Swift's 
excellent preſace to the Biſhop of Sarum's In- 


« troduddion,“ it may perhaps gratify the curioſity 


of ſome of your readers, to give a ſhort account 
of the Biſhop's intredudtion, as well as of the 
freſucr above-mentioned, to which it gave occaſion. 
After which, perhaps, we may form fome tole- 
Table judgment of this clergyman's -ve principles, 
Every one knows in what apprehenſions the wiſe 
and honeſt part of the nation were, that a popith 


ſucceſſor might be obtruded upon them by the 


miniilry which was in play during the ſour lat 
ye:rs of Queen Anne. In the laſt of thefe four 
years, Biſhop Burnet publiſhed the introduction to 
the third volume of his H:i7:ry of the RK. rin l 5, 


alone, by way of a warning-piece to his fellow- 


ſuhje ts at that perilaus criſis, to have an eve upon 


what might be hatching to the prejudice of their 
religion and lberties. They who will take the 
Pains, or rather the ple iſure to read the whoſe 


C6 Las. intro- 
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introduction, will eaſily conceive how calling ſuch 
a reſcript muit be to men who lay under ſuch 
ſu:picions, Swift was at that time their tho- 
rough-paced tool, and having an infinite fund of 
ſatyrical humour, a rancorous hatred of revolution 
principles, and not the leaſt fecling of er4t5 or 
Jalirbaad, when the caule of tr % and of the 
ſacred ordir was at take, it had been the greate't 
of ai} wonders if fo ſerious, ſo ſeaſonable, and 10 
important a remonſtrance as the introdudtin, had 
eſcaped his Billingſgate. What tucceis his preiace 
had with any but his own party, I am not able £2 
ſay; but in the next year the preface was conſuted 
with a venzcance. In that year, viz. 1715, the 
Biſhop publithed the third volume of his hitory, 
Weich this introduction prefixed, and a decication 
to his Majeſty George I. of bleſſed memory, who 
had juſt then providentially ſueceeded to the crown 
ot Great Britain. And now came the time when 
Biihop Burnet's excellent noſe for popery, even at 
five hundred miles diſtance, appeared beyond the 
power of contradiction. For this gracious King 
was hardly warm in his throne, when a mot au- 
dacious rebellion was formed in tavour of a popiſh 
pretender to his crown, and (what fully juſtified 
Bithop Burnet's waraings and prognoſtics) was 
openly eſpoutcd by three of the late Queen's m1- 
ailers, Ormond, Mar, and Bolingbroke, who all 
aJ2d under the pretender's commiſſions, in the 
moſt important characters: Not to mention O- 
ford's chaplain, who, according to Bolingbroke, 
managed, among others, the correſpondence be- 
tween the pretender's emiſſaries abroad, and the 
rebels at home. All theſe had been Swift's maſters, 
42-1 werz his boiom friends; of that very Dean 

Swift, 
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Swiſt, Mr Dalduin, whoſe ſreſuce this worthy 
cleormmman of the charch of Enc!and reads with ſuch 
exGuiſite delight! that very profuce which was 
written to ſcreen thee heroes, and their fellows, 
ſrom all ſutp! cion of popill connexiens! Is it poſli- 
ble ro imagine that thele men, who ftnelled fo rank 
of popery in the firit rear of King George, ſhould 
have no unſavoury Bench of it about them in the 
laſt year of Queen Anne? It is quite rea to 
enter iner into the contents of this c.. F209 $ 
letter. There is not a ienüble proteſtant in Britata 
who will not noſe the man and his principles, at 
the dilance cf twice five hundred miles. For one 
thing, indeed, I think we are obliged to him; and 
that is, for pointing gut this Ife ,, to us, 
which has lain too lung in obſcurity, He talks of 
re-printing Switt's preface. How that may ſuit 
the zcca/i2ns of his preſent putrons or clients, he 
belt knows. Put were it not for one t- 
would carnedily recommend ihe re printing Bi, op 
Burnet's Introduction. Muy fcruple is this: The 
doctrine of /itels is at pretent in ſuch a ſec-faw 
ſituation, and there are in this Intredudtien ſome fear 
tures of the preſent time in fo h'gh draught, that it 
might be very difficult even ſor the molt dextrous 
publither to keep clear of certain hooks culled immu 
endos, if the parties made ſore thould throw them 
out to catch him. I am almoit aſhamed, Mr, 
Baldwin, to give you this trouble ſo ſoon after my 
ſtrictures on the ye:v cod, but | hope I ſhall be ex- 
cu ed when it is confidered that as the preſent cle- 
rical ſyſte:n begins to devellop, it belongs to the 
province in which I have taſked myſelf, to point 
vut the ſmalleſt eſtirings that are brought cut to 

View, 
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view. We have got one here indeed, who ap- 
pears to he in a violent hurry to exercite the whip; 
a true lle of the antient Loud can ſtamp, was 
feems to care little what becomes of the libertics 
and properties of the Iaiety, to that the chureh :s 
but at eate in her privileves and potettions; tor 
there he makes his ttop, though in my opinion 2 
little too unwarily for the credit of his canſe, while 
he inünuates that the church is ſater from the are 
tempts of the papiits, than from the toleration of 
proteſtant d'ſtenters; which I think no wortal can 
account tor, in the preſent {tate of our cg Comte 
ftution, but by ſuppoling that there is a congenial 
ſumcnels in the original inttitutions of the two 
hicrarchies In puriuance of this thought, the 
poor gentleman wants more ya,, and aut5ce 
ri to trim fanatics, which may be diaiculi to 
come at, as jet, on this ſide the water, What if 
we were to ſend him into cur cclowies, by way of 
propagating the ſyſtem of the code-manger He and 
his brother Sacerdss Rufticus, would make two 
excellent Colony Biſhops, if they were but previ— 
ouſly tutored a little better in the mrjierics of the 
rand aliiarce, Which, T am forry to obſerve, new 
ther of them ſeems to have ſtudied with proper at- 
tention. And therefore, before they are inveited 
with colony lawn, I would kumbly propote they 
ſhouid go through a courſe of crrptics, under the 
inſpection of the adroit T/ ier an civil libe iy, 
licentiouſueſt, and faTion, by way of! learning ©0 
cover their match, 


I am, Sir, your” s, &c, 


LON, 


LONDON CHRONICLE, Dee. 4, 1764- 
T- tie PRINTER. 


SIX. Ter, Nov. 22, 1764. 
TI WWINGohſerved in your paper, an adver— 
H tileraent often repeated, mviing, “ the lo- 
„vers ui religious liberty, and the civil conltitu- 
„tion of this country, to anſwer certain artful 
„ and anbiouous writings, publiſhed here and in 
Ireland, in favour of popery,” I take the free- 
Com to e t one fuch writing, publithed in 
your Chronicle of the 15th of this month, I mean 
a letter {wil to he read in the Romiſh chapels of 
Kilkenny in Ireland, addreſſed to the Neverond 
Roman Cath:lic Pairs there (ſee p. 478) by ſoine 
Popith cccſchiultic, pretending, as it ſhould fee, 
to epiſcopal authority in the dioceſe of Oſſory. In 
this letter, ſuch pupils as are among the lawleſs 
crew, called M, Bars, are exhort:d to leave 
them, and io return to their duty, under the pain 
of being puriſhed to tle ut of the piewer which 
the ſaid erclefraftic hath frim Ged and the church, 
This might be Wen did not this overwecning 
prieſt add, I am nit ont; enconrazed, but likewiſe 
REQUESTED fe de ſ% i. e. to puniſh them by po- 
pith church-cenſures) Ly PERSOXAGTS IN POWER, 
—And is it then come to this? Are the civil 
powers in Irelund become ſo weak, as to be under 


a ne ceſſity to requeſt aſſiſtance (and /uch aſſiſtanee) 
trom 


| 0 4 

from 2 porich prieck, to ſuppreS 1 rehellions Re 

ble, ready CUNLOACAS, by e outrages, to 
the ſevcret animadicriion of the law? 4 "oh 
ſtrength of governn.cat at fo low an ebb in that 
kin zem, as to be eriven to zuch unbecoming ex- 
Ledicnts of preſerving pubic Peace and order? 
To fly to the 7 er Romith thunder, 
played by one whoſe character has no exiltence: in 
Ireiard but by connivance, and whole very pre- 
tence to ecclhattical jurifdidion 24e is aGually 
illegal? - No, Sir, Be it knoun to you and your 
readers, that the noble and honcurable perſonages 
who preſtce in the àdrunidratien ct the Irith ga- 
veriunent, are men of another ſlamp: Mea of abi- 
lities to plua, of fripneſs to ſupport, and ſp'irit to 
execute, every ſalutary A r tending to the 
peace, proſpaiity, and ſafety of Ireland. Nor can 
they be mor? batiely traduced and injured thun by 
tl e remote:t ſuſpicion of their holding any ſuch 
ce rreſpondence. 

I know, Sir, that the publiſkers of our public 
Frints are, and mull be often implied upon by thoſe 
v. ho ſend them intellience, nor is it to be expected 
that they ſhould previouſly inquire into the truth 
or falſ:hood cf every article they infert, But when 
they are apprized of any deception (eſpecially of 
ſuch importance as this) the public has all the 
reaſon in the world to expect the ſpeedieſt acknow- 
ledgment of their miſtake. I therefore hope you 
will publiſh this letter of mine the ſirſt opportunity 
aſter it comes to your hands, together with an àc- 
count whence you had your intelligence, the ra- 
ther, as other news- papers may take it frem yours 
and propagate the Hander Kul farther, devited 

oP 
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(rerhaps on this ſide the water) for the moſt invi- 
dious purpoſes, For ſo far as | can judge from 
what I have ſeen, not one of all the writings ſup- 
roted to be aimed at the preſent adminiſtration, is 
calculated to leave worle impreſſions than this very 


letter in queſtion. I am, Sir, &c. 
G. B. an lIri/h Preteſtaut. 


* The letter referred to above, was copied from a morne 
ing paper of the ſame day. 


LONDON CHRONICLE, Darch 23, 1765- 
To the PRINTER. 


$1K, - 
IT were to be wiſhed that the nominal proteſtant 
who anſwers Britannicus in your Chronicle of 
Feb. 14, (ſee p. 159) had been a little more intel - 
Iizible in his technical terms. He ſays, that * the 
« apprehenlions Britarnicus expreſſes at the en- 
« creaſe of popery in this kingdom, are ſufficient 
* to alarm the attention of every man who wiſhes 
« well to the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, 
« and to the civil conſtitution which muſt ſtand or 
« fall with it.” What does he mean by the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of this country? Does he mean 
chriſtianity in general? Certainly not : That would 
imply that popery is at enmity with the chriſtian 
religion, A doctrine, to which (if I miſtake not 
his complexion) he would be loath to ſubſcribe. 


Does he mean then the proteſtant religion in al 7 5 
ral? 


„„ 
ral? By no means; ſor that would be to allow, 
thit prove/tant dijenters of all denominations are 
of the eſtabliſhed religion, and gur proteſtant would 
tell us, they are only trated. It remains then, 
that by eſta/lihed relivien the writer means reli- | 
gion eltablithe.l under the government of an epiſ- 
copal hierarchy, with the rites, diſcipline, and | 
privileges peculiar to the church of England, ſo 
called, But then how does it appear that our 


civil conſtitution mult ſtand or fall with is ela- 


blithment ? If this proteſtant adopts the logic of 
old King James, Ns Biſhop, no King, we mult re- 
fer him, as he does Hritanxicus, to the hittory of 
his own country, which will inform him, that 
ever fince the year 1706, the Scots have enjoyed 
the full benefit of our civil conſtitution, without 
having any Biſhops, or any of the Englith rites 
and ceremonies eſtabliſhed among them. And per- 
haps it might be difficult to ſhew how our civil 
conſtitution would ſuffer, if the legiſlature ſhould 
think fit to reduce the hierarchy to a co-ordinate 
Pirity, in the ſouthern part of the iſland. IT wil- 
lingly paſs over Britannicusr's remarks on the con- 
duct of our civil governors with reſpect to popery, 
and right readily take the proteſtant's word for the 
value they ſet upon religion; I will even do ſtill 
more, I will take it for granted the civil powers 
_ would exert themſelves in oppolition to pepery, if 
the clergy would folicit their ſupport and counte- 
nance. What I want to know is, Why their aid 
is z-t ſolicited by the clergy, if, as this man al- 
fures us, the latter are ſo ready to ſtand forth in 
the ſpirit of their religion, &c. In juſtification of 
the cierzy, our prcteſtant refers us to their acts 
| | and 
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and deeds. When? Why, before and at the re- 
volution. But what merit can the preſent clergy 
derive from ſervices ſo remote from theſe times? 
Has this proteitant forgot, or has he never heard 
of the conduct of his clients in ſome intermediate 
periods of time? Did he never hear of the Doctors 
Sachevercl and Swift ? Or of the NMemsrial of the 
church of England? Was he never informed, how 
load the cry, how numerous the pack, how ears 
neſt the purſuit was of thofe who would have hun. 
ted down Bithop Headley for aſſerting the civil and 
religious liberties of his country, upon the genuine 
Frinziples of the revolution? And did not theſe 
very hunters inſiſt that they frood /orth in the ſpirit 
ef their religion, and :f the beſt conſtitated church in 
the world? If the reproach of theſe men belongs 
not to the preſent clergy, neither does the praiſe 
of thoſe who figured at the revolution? Well, 

but the clergy retrieved all their honour on occa- 
ſion of the rebellion in 1745; and have they not 
had their reward? However, I am a little doubt- 
ful of the fact, for I have now before me a printed 
thankſgiving ſermon, preached by an eminent pre- 
late, upon occaſion of the peace in 1749, wherein 


it is ſaid, that the people were w-nder/ully jealous 


of the power of their own church, Could the peo- 
ple be ſo ungrateful in the ſhort interval of three 


_ Fears, if the cauſes of their 7ea/-ufy did not over- 


balance the ſervices of the church in the day of 
common peril ?—lt is, however, immediately ad- 
ded, but perfectly cafy about the daily graawth of 
f5pery, I was too young then to know how the 


fact was. But perhaps our people might act upon 


a very rational principle, viz. that popery could 
never 


( 68 ) 
never do much harm in Eg], unleſs it ſhould 
be kept in countenance by the powers claimed by 
our own hierarchy : On this ſuppoſition, they cer- 
tainly attacked popery at the right end. Be this 
az it might, the preſent queſtons are, What have 
the clergy done /7c2 What are they doing 7:54 
againk popery? And what is popery doing oe, 
not ſo much aygaiuit the clergy, as againſt the 
eace, liberty, and civil welfare of the whole 
realm? Of this lait our proteſtant affets to be 
ignorant, that he may not be under a neceſſity of 
anſwering the two former queries. However, I 
deſire the proteſtant to ſpeak no farther than he 
knows, and therefore ſhall only atk, Have no com- 
plaints been made to ſome churchmen in authority 
of the increaſe of popery? Has no evidence been 
offered them of the fat? Has this evidence been 
openly laid before the public, and the ſalſehood of 
it ſhewn and reproved? Or if undeniably true, 
have the clergy ated as becomes a chriſtian and 


a proteſtant miniſtry in ſuch cafes? I only defire | 


to be conſidered as a queriſt, wanting and hoping 
for ſuch ſatisfaction as may be molt honourable to 
the church of which I am an unworthy member. 
This reminds me, Mr. Printer, of a ſhort innuendo 
immediately preceding the proteſtant's letter in 
in your Chronicle, to which, though often repeated 
in yours, and other news- papers, I never coud 
meet with any anſwer. If it be really true that 
our epiſcopal leaders are for epiſcopizing the dit- 


fenters in our colonies, it is undoubtedly a proof 


that (contrary to what the above-mentioned pre- 
late aTured us in 1749, viz. that the church hath 
aud dises le perver, than any etier in any age ) 


* 
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the church of Exgland is become deſirous not only 
to iucrcaſs but to extend her eceleſiaſical power to 
the remoteſt climes. And whenever this was the 
cate in this country, all our hiſtories agree, that 
popery was ſtrengthened and increaſed, juſt in pro- 
portion as the church ſucceeded in her claims and 
attempts of this kind, I am, Sir, &c. 
ANUPOCRITUS, 


- 


Sr. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, April 15, 1763. 
T te PRINTE R, 


I.. 

F Lately met with a pamphlet, intitled 776 
an Civil Tibertsy, Licentiouſne/s, and Factiax, 
which appears, by many zzdelible charaters, to be 
the work cf a churckman, but more particularly 
by a propoſal is Haliiſh a preferibed c:de of Re- 
ligious] education, to which all the members of the 
community ſhould legally ſubmit. I have been al- 
ways apprehenſive, that the increaſing riches of the 
eſtabliſhed elergy would, at ſome future time, 
tempt the ambitious and afpiring part of them to 
apply their influence towards the reduction of their 
fellow. ſubjects to a ſtate of popiſh bondage: Of 
this I have already given warning in your Chronicle 
more than once; but I muſt ewn | was not aware, 
till now, that the maſk would be dropped ſo ſoon, 
Hitherto proteſtants (when they were honeſtly and 
ſairly dealt with) have been taught to believe that 
the /criptures are a ſufficient code of religious edu- 
cation, 


( 79 ) 
cation, as being ale ta make every ore wile unto 
faication, through Jaith which is in Chriſt out: 
And would that order of men who are folemaly 
appointed, and ſo bountifully paid to educate our 
youth, and to inſtruct the 12norant of all ranks out 
or this code, act with the diligence, fidelity, long- 
laikering, humility, and feif-denial, preſcribed in the 
code itlelt, the community, I am periuaded, would 
have nothing to fear from the licentiouſneſs or 
tacticon ef its meinbers. What occaſion have we 
then for any other cove of religious education? 
War, the grievance lics here: The preſent code 
permits the members of the community to judge 
tor theinlelves in matters of religion, and, what is 
more intolerable, exhorts them to ſtand fail in their 
chriitian liberty, and to be no more OR in 
the yoke of bondage; and ſeems to cxprets an ab- 
horrence of all A methods of enforcing religion; 
and I don't now but ſome infinuations in it minke 
turn greatly to the diſadvantage of ſome leading 
characters in a certain department, it perverſe 
people ſhould take it into their heads to compare 
the rule in the code with the exemplification of it 
in the mid department. But it will be ſaid, that 
none of this can aſſect our preſent clergy, who 
are eſtabliihed and firmly rooted in a legal toil, and 
live in the millt of a generation not very alert to 
reſent, or even remark encroachments or deviations 
from pubiic duty of any fort. All this is very true. 
But the code of the ſcriptures is ſtill in being to be 
conſulted; and another generation may ariſe, of 
a more inquiſitive, active, and reſorming turn, and 
break in unſeaſonably upon the hopeful ſcheme of 
perpetuating the yoke which their foreſathers bore 
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fo patiently. And as ſuch re/ormers would come 
under more than one of our T//:4r's Marks of 
ſactisu, it behoverh to provide a timely corrective 
for the light and liberty afferded by our ancient 
code, and to bend the underitandings and wills of 
our people i time to a legal ſubmiſſon to whitever 
their reverend educators might think fit to preſcribe, 
For though I have as much deference for the 
judgment and preciſion of this d;/zutere/icd author, 
as the tendency of his labours will admit of, I can- 
nct altogether commend his prudence in timing 
his propoſal. 1 have obſerved, Mr. Baldwin, that 
ſeveral of your correſpondents have remarked and 
Jamented that our eſtablithed clergy do not interpoſe 
their endeavours with ſufficient vigour, to obltruct 
the alarming progreſs of popery; and I 2m not 
without apprehenſions, that this project of a new 
religious code of education, may help ſome odd peo- 
ple to account for this n5ncha/2nce of their paſtors. 
The great riſque which civil liberty runs, under the 
influence of popery, ariſes from its pretenſions 
to an abſolute dominion over the underſtand- 
ings and coniciences of the people; but ſuch 
dominion, though built upon the ſame general 
principles in every caſe, may be exerciied un- 
der very different ſyllems; aid methinks I ſee 
pretty clearly, that popery cannot be attacked 
a ſundamentis, without laying bare the ſame ini- 
quity in the principles upon which this zew re- 
 liginus code is founded : Perhaps our author may 
think his project fufficiently qualified by the 
word legal; but is not the inquiſition /egal in 
Spain ? was not the writ de Heretico Cæmburende 
legal in England? and are not all three, notwith- 
ſanding 
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ſtandina their /eoality, eccleſiafiical projedds? This 
author appears to me to have Jearned his rudiments 


in the ſchool of the alliance fertareen church and 


feate. and might by way of trial exhibit a ſpecimen, 
in this projet, of the delicious fruit that tree will 
bear, perhaps not without a view to a compact of 
his own, viz, ſo much dignity and revenue for 10 
much %% dicinum. After al cannot help ful- 
pecting that this propoial ct a new code is a little 
premature. Tke people of England will bear much, 

but they will not bear every thing at once; they 
mut be trained to the yoke by gentle degrees. 
Tven torviim, rampant as it is, is obliged to make 
its ſtops now and then behind a llalking horſe. 
And vet, wethinks, it were a thouſand Pities that 
this cral and þ:litical code ſhould be ſtifled in the 
birth. Ares, Mr. Balduin! your Chronicle 


informs us, that we are going to fend Biſhops to 


our colonies ; ſuppoſe this code-maker were ſet to 
work immediately, ſo as to have his ſyſtem of in- 
ſtitution ready to embark with the firit detachment 
of our R. R. mitlionaries. The wit of man cannot 
devile a more hopeſul expedient to refine and re- 
gulate the religious notions of our ſanatic coloniſts. 
Not to mention its probable effects upon the Che- 
rokees, &c. When it had done its butineſs among 


theſe, it might then be re- tranſmitted to the mo- 


cher country with the double recommendation of 
its own intrinſic value, and authentic teſtimonials 
of its ſalntary operation; and by going through fo 
many th#oats abroad, may be rendered more lib 
{or deglutition among the various ſets of our do- 
meltic community. I am, Sir, 

1; zur cenſfant reader, 


PLEBEIU S. 
| | To 


7 te PRINTER. 


SIR, | . April 30, 1765. 
HERE is no principle, in the whole detail of 
political ſcience, more inconteſtable in theory, 

more equitable in practice, or more indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to the peace and welfare of every civil 
community, than that they, who refuſe to give 
the common ſecurity of good ſubjects to the go- 
vernment under which they live, on the pretence 
that the authority of that government is an »ſurped 
or an x2/awſul authority, ſhould be abſolutely de- 
prived of all protection from that government, witli 
reſpect to whatever concerns either the ſafety of 
their perſons, or their private property. Such ob- 
jectors are enemies to the ſtate which they thus 
characterize, and the moment they become the 
ſtronger party, they will, and are obliged by their 
principles, to diſſeize the ruling powers, ſubvert 
the form of the government, and transfer the au- 
thority to him, or them, whom they conceive to 
have a better title to it. This is the caſe with 
reſpect to the papiſts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Not one of them pledges his fealty and allegiance 
to his Majeſty King George III. or will recognize 
his title to the imperial crown of theſe realms up 
any occaſian. Their objections, indeed, are ſaid to 
be various; moſt of them, however, adhere equally 
to the Pope's ſupremacy, and the Pretender's here- 
ditary right; and all of them to cne or other of 
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them. And theſe being matters of fat, what, in 
the name of common ſenſe, can it ſigniſy to his 
moſt gracions Majeſly, or his proteſtant ſubjects, 

whether it is a Pope, or a man that calls himtclf 
Stuart, who forms pretenſions to the government 
of theſe kingdoms ? I mention this to obviate a 
_ fooliſh and faile ſuggeſtion, which the papiils have 


for ever in their mouths, viz. That they are laid 
under their preſent civil incapacities on account of 


their religion. Every one knows that the Popes, 
in virtue of their {upremacy, claim, and have on 
many occaſions exerciſed, a power of excommuni— 
cating Kings, of abſolving their ſubjects from their 
allegiance, and of laying whole kingdoms under 
an interdict. This turely is exerciſing civil priver 
with a vengeance; and undoubtedly whoever 
acknzwledges the ſupremacy of the Pope, is an 
enemy upon principle, to the Prince and the 
State who diſeun it, and has no wrong Cone 
him in being treated as ſuch by that Prince or 
State. Theſe maxims were ſo plain to our wiſe 
proteſtant forefathers, that they thought it ſail- 
cient evidence of treaſon in any man, if he ſhould 


be convided of papery; in all other cafes overt acts 


of another ſort were neceſſary to convict the crimi- 
nal. Innumerable hiſtories conſpire to juliify the 
wildom of our anceſtors in enacting theſe jult ang 
ſalutary laws; and no man, I apprehend, would 
venture too much in aſfirming, that the very ſafety 
and well-being of our proteſtant government de- 
pend upon theſe laws being carried into execu- 
tion, What reaſon can be given why a fellow 


ſhould be hanged for enliſting an Engliſh ſubject 


oz ſoreign ſervice, that will not hold good for 
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hanging a popiſh prieſt, or a popiſh layman, who 


| ſhall pervert an Engliſh ſubject to popery, ſince 
every ſuch perverted perſon becomes the Pope's, or 


the Pretender's ſoldier the moment he goes to 
maſs? And there cannot be the leaſt doubt, but 


that when the papiſts have compleated their leviet, 


ſo as to have an army in readineſs, able to face 
that of the preſent government, they will begin 
the old dance of f/t:zen and forty-five, and with 
more ſpirit and alacrity in proportion as they may 
have a better proſpect of ſucceſs. They who re- 
collect the behaviour of the papiſts in the winter 
1745, muſt have obſerved that even they among 
them, who had more prudence and caution than 


actually to appear in arms for the cauſe, had al- 


ways the earlietl intelligence of the motions and 
operations of the rebel-army, and whenever things 

went well with them, teſtified a particular joy and 
ſatisfaction in their countenances, and, the Jeſs wary 
ſort, in their converſation, And I am ſo certain 
that the ſame ſpirit ſtill animates every individual 
papiit now in the kingdom, that I would venture 
all I am worth, that not a man of them can be 
produced, upon whom the preſent government 
could depend, in caſe of the like exigency; which 
heaven avert! This being a plain ſtate of the 


caſe, give me leave to make a few reflections upon 


it. Your Chronicle, Mr Baldwin, and every other 
impartial news-paper, hath exhihited loud and re- 


peated comnplaints of the manifeſt increaſe of po- 


pery, and of the numbers of converts that are 


made in different parts of the kingdom. Theſe 


complaints have been juſtified by facts, to which J 


| could furniſh very conſiderable and authentic addi- 
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tions from my own neighbourhood. In the mean 
time we hear nothing of what either our civil or 
eceleſiaſtical ſuperiors are doing even to check an 
evil of this deſtructive tendency. We do not hear 
of a ſingle queſtion aſked by any public authority, 
vw hether theſe repreſentations are true? We who 
live at a diſtance from the metropolis, and conie— 
quently from the mart cf news and politics, and 
know no more of what is doing in your upper 

world than what the public prints ezhibit, are at 
a loſs to conjecture, by what maxims our domeſtie 
policy may be now regulated. We ſee what a 
thriving plant popery is in the country where we | 
Jive: We ſind it equally flouriſhes in other parts | 
of the kingdom. Hence we are alarmed with very | 
diſagreeable apprehenſions: For ſome of us have 
read the hiſtories of former times, and are apt to 
talk of them one among another: And though we 
are willing to hope and ſuppoſe (from their pro- 
found ſilence) that our watchſul governors &4;::2 
that we have no juit grounds for oar fears (I mean 
in a political light) yet we can 85 ive ourſelves no 
reaſon why we ſhould not know it too. We are 
ſtill more aſtoniſhed that we hear nothing upon the 
ſubject from our ſpiritual fathers, Politicians may 
have their reaſons for acting in a manner incom- 
prehenſible to vulgar underſtandings ; but teachers 
of religion ſhould be plain and open, and extend 
their cares to the edification of every ſingle ſheep 


of the flock. Can it be agreeable to our venerable | 


fathers that popery makes ſuch depredations in the 
proteſtant fold ? Are their ſentiments different, 
with reſpe& to the pernicious errors of popery, | 
from thoſe of their moſt worthy predeceſſors ? If 
ſo, 
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ſo, why are we not informed of it? It is ſaid that 
they are now conſulting meaſures for the more ef- 
ſeRual propagating of chriſtianity among the In- 
dians : May heaven vouchſaſe its choicelt bleſſings 
upon every righteous and diſintereſted ſcheme of 
mis tendency ! But may I, with all hnmility, and 
all due deference to this truly reverend bench, pre- 
ſume to mention a probable obſtruction to their 
chriſtian endeavours, ariling from the ſpread of 


popery, compared with a circumſtance in the pre- 
ſent propagating plan? It ſeems that ſending 


Bi hops among theſe poor ſavage 7dslaters is judged. 
to be the moſt hopeful method of making ſpeedy 


and exterſive converſions. It is ſaid, however, 


that this propoſal of ſending Biſhops to our colo- 


nies is not relithed by ſome, who nevertheleſs wiſh 


exceeding well to the converſion of the Indians, 


Suppoſe then ſome of thoſe who diſlike this epiſco- 


pizing plan ſhould argue in this manner. We 
«© ſee, though epiſcopacy has been fo long eſta- 
„ blithed in England, and has been exerciſed with 


« every advantage which could give weight and 


« (ligrity to the order, yet that idolatry ſtill makes 
© an alarming progreſs at home, and even in- 


„ ereales every day conſiderably, What hope 


« then can we have, that epiſcopacy will be more 
„ efficacious in ſubduing Indian idolatry abroad, 


than it is in preventing or aboliſhing ew ido- 


« latry at home? I am, Sir, &c. 


UESTO R. 
Y:rt, April S | 


22, 1765. 


T, te PRINTER. 


1K, My 14, 1765. 
TL JHEN, about the beginning of the preſent 
century, a certain learned body were deli- 
berating what ceniure to paſs upon /H for his 
hereſy, an old member of the afſembly, whoſe 


name was Trigg, propoled that he, the faid 7 | 


ton, ſhonld be incarcerated ue die, and occaſion- 
ally exhibited once 4 month, or once a quarter, in 
the Univerſity Church, upon a (tool, with a paper 
pinned on his brealt denoting his offence. A Gen- 
tleman of a more liberal turn, having objected to 
this ſeatence, as being too like the proceedings of 
the inquiſition, Mr. Trigg is ſaid to have replied, 
To be jure the inquiſition has many damn'd things in 


it, but for all that it is of excellent uſe to keep matters | 


tizht, Hence certain methods of &-eping matters 
tight came to be called Triggi/mz: for a long time, 
and particularly ſuch methods as, under a leſs odi- 


ous name, would keep matters tight as effectually as | 
the inquiſition itſelf, Aſter the acceſſion of the 


Brunſwic family to the throne of Great Britain, 
Triggiſm went much out of faſhion. Our ſovereigus 
of that illuſtrious and auſpicious houle deteſted it, 
nor would ſuffer their miniiters, had they been ſo 
diſpoſed, to avail themſelves of it in the leaſt de- 
gree, to the great ſcandal of the orthodox Dr. 
Smollett, who, in the ezdad you gave us, Mr, 

| e Bald- 
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Baldwin, a while ago LY his continnatizn, ſeems 
to reckon it among the crimes of the whig miniſters, 
« that they affected, on all occaſions, a ſpirit of 
toleration in matters of religion.” What an 
happy turn are theſe matters now likely to take 
among us! The family of Snart no longer ſtig- 
„% matized ! all opportunities taken from every 
© man of giving himfelf, or his party credit for 
« the revolution!” and, what is not the leaſt ad- 

vantage of the preſent ſyſtem, the revival of Trig- 
giſm! Glorious Trigei/n! how decent and for- 


bearing in thy appearance! how powerful in thy 


operations! Ts burn or incarcerate a man for 
his religious opinions would have an ugly look 
and, conſidering the temper of the people, would 
be impolitic, eſpecially as matters may be kept 
_ equally igt by ſtarving him, without giving 
the leaſt alarm to any party, If. a man finds 
fault with the ſyſtem in vogue, and is audacious 
enough to mark himſelf for a diſſenter, by a 
free and open reprehenſion of what he thinks amiſs 


in it, your familiars have nothing to do but to 


delate him; and for the reſt, leave him at liberty, 
You, moſt noble and venerable Triggiſis, have 
commonly pretty large powers of excluſion and are 
ſeldom without the means of ſtopping all the 
avenues to advancement with reſpect to impractica- 
ble men. Let one of theſe be as able and even as 
eminent in his profeſſicn as you will, you run no 
riſque in keeping him down. No man will ſuſpe& 
that you can have any envy or ill-will againſt one 
who is ſo much below you. The world will ſay, 
the poor man has had ill luck; he wants friends; 
« or they will not exert themſelves; ; tis a thouſand 
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7 pities! but thus it mult be whilſt we live in ſuch 
« a world as this,” In theſe lamentations, vou, 
Gentlemen Trizgi/fs, may join, and that with as 
much real compattion and humanity at leaſt as the 
brethren of the holy office, when they beſeech the 
Ieenlar arm by the bowels of ——- to ſpare the 
poor heretic turned over to it by their ſentence, 
with the ſole view of having him conſumed to aſhes. 
Fear not that the poor excluded devil will want his 
_ torment : men who are bred to any liberal pro- 
tetſion are generally at a conſiderable expence in 
qualifying; an expence too often to be defrayed 
by the miſerable pittance left to a younger bro- 


ther, out of an encumbered eſtate. It fuch a | 


one ſhould find himſelf hurt or galled by the 
tightneſs of his bonds, and breaking looſe from 
them, betake himſelf to the regions of truth and 
liberty, keep him from riſing even to fo moderate 
an intereſt for the capital ſunk in his education, 
as two per cent. Depend upon it, merit will do 
nothing for him without your countenance, and it 
will often happen that he muſt fit down to no bet- 
ter dinner than the priſons of the inquiſition would 
afford him; which, to do them juſtice, are ſaid not 
to be always ſcanty in this article: And who can 
call this perſecution? I own this is chiefly eccleſi- 
altical Triggiſm. Political Triggiſu has a more 
ſpacious range. The farting political Trigga in 
extends to the ouſting a man of his poſſeſſions in 
eſe, as well as excluding him from thoſe in pg. 
Beſides this, things are kept 17ght in the tate by 
fines, impriſonments, pillories, and other engines, 
which, for aught that is known to the million, may 
be conlſiſtent with law, and even with public hberty, 
| The 
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The term /ar-chamber, is a vile phraſe, of an ex- 


eoviing ill found, But Triggi/e turnithes another 
term which will do the very fame execution, and 


that with reſpet to delinquencies, which a jury 
might perhaps find to be extremely problematical, 
In thort, Me Baldwin, the beauties, benefits, and 
exce!l-nci.s of a well managed Triggi/n, where the 
machine is too crazy and tender, to be roughly 
handle, are not to be told within the reaſonable 
compais to which your corre{pondents ſhould confine 
themſelees. A friend of mine tells me he is writing 
a % differtation upon the ſubject, which he pro- 
mils to communicate when finiſhed. He tells me 
te hus been ac great pains to learn the names and 


emp oyments of a variety of officers belonging to 


th's harm , tribunal, ſuch as proppers, ærbiteners, 
ifors, materr, thumpers, betanc:-maſters, complete 
þbiilorian, &. &e. As ſome extracts ſrom this work 


muy, probably, entertain your readers, you may 


depend, when an opportunity offers of making 


tkem, upon hearing farther from, Sir, 
J. cur bumble ſervant, 


IANUS. 


7 the PRINTER. 


SIR, May 16, 1765. 
Few days ag I met with a little book, entitled, 
Forms if [elf examination, adapted tate cir- 
cumiances, relatizns, and dutiet, of rulers and go» 
rorner, in church and flate; by a poor Curate of 


Iiampluire; printed in the year 1713; in which there 
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is ſomething extremely remarkable, The autkor 
tells his readers in the preface, that ** the heuds 
& of ſelf-examination in The ///;le Duty f an, 
& and other books of devotion, concern only ſuch 
« offences and tranſgreſſiuns as are common to 
« chriſtians of all ranks and degrees, and do not 
*© come ſufficiently home to the defaults of great 
« men in high offices, who, having the whole pub- 
« lic for their neighbour, mult incur greater guilt 
« by any breaches of the ſecond table toward that 
e public, than a man in a private ſtation, whoſe 
« obligations lie within a leſs compaſs.” Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the public may be robbed, 
murdered, adulterated, flandered, and variouſly 
injured by thoſe who ſhould be its protectors ; 
which was by no means a complaiſant inſinuation 
with reſpect to the men in power of thoſe times. It 
is poſſible, however, that the Great Perſonages of 
thoſe days, though ever fo obnoxious, might eſcape 


from the ſmart of ſuch a lath, eſpecially it the lan- 


guage of 1713 was (as is probable enough) the 
{ame as the language of 1765. The pullic ſeems to 
be an equivocal term, It formerly was, and with 
ſome few people ſtill may be, a term of reſpeR, 
Put if we may take the ſenſe ct ſome of the advocates 
tor preſent political meaſures, The public means only 
afadtius, ſedticus, ſchiſmatical mob, whom a Mini— 
oer of State, or even an Arhbithop, mightdiſown for 


their neighbour, without any imputation upon their 


chriſtian charity. But to go on with our poor Curate 


who haul the honeſty and the courage to put to | 


their purgation the con/cicnces of a Lord Treaſurer, 


a Secretary of State, a Privy Counſellor, a General 


of an Army, a Lord Chancellor, a Judge, an Arch- 


biſhop, 


3 
dithop, a Biſhop, and ſeveral others, by propoſing 
ſelf examining interrogatories, adapted to the re- 
ſpective obligations of each, The two leading 
queitions which ſtand at the head of every chapter 
or title, are theſe: 1. Do I believe that there is 
« Cod who made the world, and all things 


therein, and who continually governs it by his 


„ providence?” 2. Am I perſuaded that there 
« will be an awful judgment in the world to come, 


_ « where every one will be called to a ſtrict account 


5 


tor the good or evil of his doings?” And here 
we are ſent, by à note of reference, to the margin, 
where we are informed, «+ That he who cannot 


—_ * anſwer theſe two queſtions in the ailirmative, 


*« need not go on to the others, but may lay by 
„the book till he can,” This is worſe and worſe, 
and I have little doubt but many in thoſe days 
would cry ſhame on the ſaucy Curate, and aſk, 
what he had to do with the creed of a politician, 
a great churchman, or a great lawyer? Ard whe» 
ther he expected they ſhould come to him to be ca- 
techiſed? And had he lived in theſe times, fome- 
body perhaps might have queſtioned the propriety 
of his mentioning divine providence in the felt- 


examination of a ſtateſman, * The ſyſtem of na- 
„ ture (fays an eminent divine of theie days) has 


the omnipotent hand of providence to curb the 
„blind violence of ſtubborn matter, which, but 


for that gracious protection, would, in the fury 


of its courſe, reduce itſelf to its former chaos: 
« The political ſyſtem has nothing but the provi- 


_ «« (ence of government to ſuſtain it againlt its own 


„as I take it, it follows, that divine providence. 
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not affording any means of ſupport to the political 
iy:lem, the ſtateſman can be under no neceſſity of 
accounting to it, for the application of ſuch means, 
as, by the ſtate of the calc, he is obliged to provide 
tor himſelf. So much are we improved, in a courſe 
of fiſty years, in our notions of providence, But 
I forget, and mult not take up too much of your 
paper, and therefore deſire room only for one more 
ot theſe queſtions, which is the 5th under the title 
Prime Miniſter, vit. Do I faithfully acquaint 
* my Royal Miltrets with the ſenſe of her people 
upon the flate of public affairs, and lay before 
© her, without diſguiſe, the grievances they hve 
juckt cauſe to complain of?” The Earl of Ox- 
ford had then the reputation of being Prime Mi- 
wlter to the Queen, and no man in the kingdom 
had better intelligence of the ſentiments of all 
parties than his Lordthip, for he is ſaid to have 
managed them all by turns. The ſenſe, however, 


of all parties (except the party attached to the (| 


miniſtry) upon public affairs was indeed the ſame, 
namely, that the peace was a very wretched one, 
nat only tarniſhing the glory of her Majeſty's 
victorious arms, and caſting a ſlur upon the good 
firh cf the nation, with reſpect to the engage- 
ments of the grand alliance, but introducing lie- 
wiſe many diſadvantages into our trade, by an 
unfavourable treaty of commerce. The hearts of 
all the well-withers to Britiſh liberty were likewiſe 
full of diſmal apprehenſions, that the miniſtry 
meant no good to the conſtitution, in caſe of a 
deiniſe of the crown, from the favour ſhewn to 
Papiits, and the peniions and employments con- 
fered on many known jacobites, and friends to 

France 


1 
France and the Pretender. Nobody knew all this 
better than the Earl of Oxford: It appeared, in- 
deed, from his remonſtrances againit his fellow- 
minilters, when they ſell out, that he had been all 
along aware of it. But there is not the least ap- 
pearance, in any thing that dropped from her 
Majeity, either in public or private, that ſhe knew 
a ſyllable of the matter; and nothing was ever 
more pitiable than the deluſion of this poor Curate, 
if he imagined that even the terrors of a future 


Judgment would have drawn this information from 
the Lord Treaturer, whilſt he knew that his very 


exiſtence in that office depended upon keeping that 
ſort ot intelligence from the royal ear. It coils a 
ſtateſman nothing to repreſent the murmurers and 
complainers, as a pitiful crew, deſpicable for their 
numbers as well as influence. And generally ſpeak- 


ing, they may find volunteers enough to blacken 
the moſt meritorious men with the ſlander of faction 


and licentiouſneſs ; as their devoted writers being 
too much ſuſpected to be employed in the cauſe of 
truth and liberty, may be kept in expectancy as 
long as the miniſter pleaſes; or, in cale of a tem- 
porary revolt, may be whillled back again upon 
ſhewing them once more the bait which drew them 
in at the firſt, There are inſtances upon record 
of ſuch men being in the ſervice of the mini'iry af 
1713; and it is to be ſeared ſome of this kind of 
corruption may have ſtuck ro human nature, even 
in more modern times. I am, 
On 8 IR, 
Yours, Cc. 


T 


S I R, May 25, 176;. 
1 as it may appeur, it is a certain 
I tac, that Lewis the Fourtecath, whom the 
French hiſtorians of the la't age called, the great 
an wiſe/t of all Kinzs, had been full forty years, 
on the throne before he knew that the Jeſuits had 
been banilted from France, by an arrer ot purlia- 
ment, in the reign of his grani{uther Henry the 
Fourth. Such, it ſeems, was the addretis and in- 
fluence of theſe venerable fathers, during that long 
interval, that means were found to conceal, from 
the grand monarque, ſo intereſting an event; 
which, had he known it in the early part of hig 
life, might have given a turn to his politics, very 
different from that which was purſued by the je- 
ſuits, and his jeſuited miniſters. The occaſion 
upon which this anecdote came to his knowledge 
was this: A few years before the revocation of 
the edit of Nantes, many violences were com- 
mitted upon the proteitants, by way of making 
room {or that laſt fatal ſtroke, The proteſtants of 
Troyes in Champagne, having faifered by ſoine of 
theſe injuſtices, ſent de > ties to court to remonſtrate 
their grievances, who were fortunate enough to 
obtain an audience of the king. The orator who 
harangued his Majeſty on that occaſion, made in- 
cidental mention of the baniſhment of the Jeſuits, 
to the great aſtonilhment of Lewis, who had never 

ſoſ; 
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ſuſpected any ſuch matter, and ſrom whom the 
truth conid no longer be concealed My author 
obſerves on this occaſtion that „ ic is prohable 
« Kinwrs learn hittory in a manner aliſferent from all 
« other perions,”” meaning that they have hiſtories 
put into their hands (perkips written on purpo's 
{or them) where ſome important fats are totally 
ſuppreited, and others recorded that never had 
any exiſtence. With reſpet' to popith Kings, I 
um apt to believe, this is more than probublz ; 
and it is certain, that if they, who have the cure 
of educating ſuch Princes, are diſpoſed to treit 
them in this baſe and unworthy manner, they 
may doit without running the hazard of being de- 
tected, till it may be too late to prevent the bad 
effects of the prepotiethon, Let a preceptor be 
ever ſo able and of ever fo liberal a mind himſelf, 
he muſt purſue the directions given him by his ſa- 
periors, on the peril of lotiag whatever he might 
hope to reap by the pains taken with his royal pu- 
pil; and if catholic prieſts intereſt themſelves in 
the affair, there 15 no hope that a Prince, educated 
under their influence, ſthoull ever be the better 
for any farther light that may be communicated to 
him when he is of age and ability to judge ſor him- 
ſelf. We find by the ſequel of Lewis the Four- 
teenth's hiſtory, that this diſcovery was of no man. 
ner of uſe to him, nor had the leaſt diſagreeable 
conſequence with reſpec to the holy fathers, whom 
it principally concerned, Hiltory, and particular- 
ly that of the countries over which they preſide, 
is tRe compaſs by which Princes ſhould ſteer their 
government; and nothing more wicked, nothing 
more traiterous, than for their migiiters to keep 

| | chem 
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them ignorant of any events, which have had 
either a wood or evil influence on the government 
ot ther ene One, indeed, cauld hardly 
treat a private ſubjeck more knavichly in the court? 
of a literary education, than to ſuller him to read 
no hittories of Pritain but ſac as that of Ps 
d*Grlcan:r, Swifi's four lat years of the een, 
cr ſome others of fill more modern date, v hers 
the witeil and bell of his fello ſabes, are repre- 
ſentcl as a wicked, ſactious, and unconicionable 
crew, Whilk a dark ſhade, cr 2 thick daub of 


falt colour, is eee over the Apensen, provo- 


cations, and grievances, with which they were 


obliged to 3 or to entail ſlavery and Von] 


dag on their poiterity. But whither am I ram- 
bling? I was Jed into theſe reflections by the 


treatment J have obſerved thote honelt men have 
met with in print, who have thought proper to 


alarm their countrymen, by ſome ſpirited and at- 
ſetting reſeripts in your Chronicle and other pul» 
lic papers, on the great and viſible encreaſe of po- 
pery, and the ſwarms of Jetuits imported into 
thete kingdoms, ſince their preſcription from France 
and Portugal. Some of their anſwerers have had 
the modleſty to queſtion the fat; others, or per- 
haps the ſame men, ſpeak cf it a matter of no mo- 


ment, as it they not only had never read any but 
Lewis the Fourteenth's ſyſtem of hiſtory, but as if 


they walked about the world with bandages over 
their eyes, and their ears ſtuſfed with cotton. Are 
then theſe vermin lets pernicious in a proteſtant 


kingdom than in thoſe countries, whence even po- 


piſh patriots have expelled them? So thought not 
William Duke of *. an illuſtrious as 
of 


( 9] 
cf our molt gracious ſovereign; and who juſtly 
merited the character given him by Lundorp, of 
A lover of truereligion, piety, and jultice; an en- 
courager of letters, and a muniſicent patron of 
thoſe who cultivated them; and who, to the ho- 
nour of his ſagacity, expelled the Jeſuits from all 
the territories under his government, at a period 
when it was not apprehended they would do a 
thouſandth part of the miſchief of which the world 
has ſince found them capable. This is an anecdote 
little known to proteſtants, but well known to, and, 
as I am told, deeply reſented by the Jeſuits, and 
which no doubt they think of avenging in time 
and place, even to the 727th generation; as they 
did at Thorn in the year 1724, whence they had 
been ouſted much about the ſame time they were 
chaſed away by the noble Duke of Brunſwick, 

Let us attend to theſe precedents, Let us even 
ſeek for more, and enforce them to our indolent 
and inattentive countrymen. All the hiſtory of 
modern popery is not yet developed. Witneſs, 
Mr Baldwin, the affecting letter of the late worthy 
Biſhop of Winchelter, in your Chronicle of Satur- 
day the 4th inſtant. We till want the ſequel to 
that intereſting piece of hiſtory, If room ſhould 
be left to ſurmiſe tht nothing was done in conſe- 
gquence of that mot important remonſtrance at that 
critical time, would not a certain claſs of writers 
be apt to exult over the two worthy patriots, to 
whom the Bithop's letter appears to have been ad- 
dreſſed? No,—I think I dare venture to indemnify 
them againſt any reproach of that ſort, For 
among all the dirt that the miniſterial penmen of 
the preſeat hour have thought proper to throw 
| | upon 


( 50 ) 
upon them, there is not the leaſt intimation of their 
tos great lor.ity towards the papiſis, though his late 
Majetty" 5 miniſtry were perhaps morg vulnerable in 
that part than in any other. And the reaſon is 
plain. The In, might be told, that there is ſome 
difference between Connmvoance and Encouragement, 
not to mention ſome other circumſtances, intro- 


duced by time and occurrences, which would not 


bear a compariſon between what has been, and 
what 7w is, Time is a great diſcoverer, and to 
that, for the preſent, let us leave it, not forgetting 


to look to ourlelves in the progreſs of a game 


where we have ſo much at ſtake. 1 am, 
8 J R, 
Tours, Sc. 


A Plain. Ry Proteſtant. 


T te PRINTER. 


S IR, 5 June 28, 1765. 
IN the memorable year 1745, an honeſt Scotch- 
man, at that time an inhabitant of the metro- 


Polis, who by no means found his account in the 


d:ings of his countrymen in the North, complained 
to an Iriſh acquaintance, of the coldneſs and jea- 
louſy of the Engliſh towards the whole Scottiſh 
nation, and particularly of the difficulties he him- 
ſelf had found in ſtruggling with the prejudices 
which prevailed, during thele commotions, againſt 
the very name of a Scotchman. The good-nit- 
tured Iriſhman, who truly commiſerated the cate 


ct his friend, and was diſpoſed to relieve him, 
| pro- 
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provided it might be done without his being out 
of pocket, replied, Arrah, now my dear ſhoul, as 
Tan aliefing chreſhtian, gi me laaſe a crone, and 
1 will change coantries with zzu, How variable is 


the courſe of exchange in traffic, of all kinds! If 


the bargain had been to make a few months, or 
even a ſew weeks ago, I am afraid the Iriſhman 
mult not only have otfered the premium, but mult 
have advanced the price very conſiderably. It is 
not to be told what a drop of Scotch blood in an 
Engliſhman's veins might lately be worth, if it 
were but ſo much as would follow the prick of a 
lawn-needle. For my own part, I would, about 
Eaſter lait, have ſoouer given Mr. M-cph-rſ-n ten 
guineas for a pedigree deduced from Oſſian, than 
have paid ſix-pence at the Herald's Office, for the 
moſt authentic one derived from a Plantagenet. 
An acquaintance of mine in the ſaid Office wrote 
me word a-while ago, that if things continued up- 
on their preſent footing, he did not doubt but he 
ſhould make his fortune by finding Caledonian an- 
ceſtors for expectants of all countries and com- 
plexions. We are remarkable in this county, Mr. 
Baldwin, for being fond of genealogies ; and I re- 


member the time when it was a part of our pride 


to be able to prove that not one of our forefarhers, 


| for ten generations backwards, was born on the 


North-fide of Eike. But about the beginning of a 
late Scotch millennium, a good old country, par- 
ſon dymg in this neighbourhood, his ſon, who 
was of the ſame cloth, and who eſtimated matters 
by a different balance, fetched a pedigree for the 
old Gentlemen from the neighbourhood of Edin- 
bur eh, and publithed it with great eclat in ſome 


of 


( 92 ) 


of the rublie papers. The projet took, and a 


chaplainſhip was the conſequence, but whether to 


a ſhip or a regiment I have forgot. I could men- 
tion another, who by the ingenious expedient of 
dreſſing himſelf in a plaid and bonnet, and ſinging 
a few Scotch lilts, intituled himſelf to a comforta- 
ble penſion, till ſomething better could be done 
for him. At preſent I am informed, that the price 
of Scottith anceſtry is conſiderably abated, and that 
it the withes and hopes of all honeit men in the 
united kingdom thould take place, that kind of 
Rock will quickly be below far; and, for aught 
that one knows, in lels than a quarter cf a year, 
one might purchaie even the parſon's pedigree 
above-mentioned for fo ſmall a trifle as the poor 
Irithman's ha!f-crown. Even the Scots themſelves 


are beginning to deſpiſe and laugh at ſuch of the 


mercenary Engliſh as thus Sco:ified themſelves to 
obtain the favour of a man, who, had it depended 
upon the votes of his own countrymen, would have 
kad his power confined to an ifland not an hun- 
dredth part as large as Great Britain, I mention 
this to the honour of many of that brave and gene- 
rous nation, who have, in general, as high a re- 
liſh for public liberty as any people upon earth, 
and perhaps never ſhewed it more than in the ge- 
neral joy there was in their country upon a late 
removal of a certain perſon from a polt of the firit 


conſequence in the Scotch police, and the promo— 


tion of another in his room, of a name and family 
ever auſpicious to the proteitant ſettlement in the 
illuſtrious Houſes of Naſſau and Hanover, and ever 


determined againſt the tyrannical principles and | 


atten pts of the Staart- race. It is now devoutly 
| to 


r 
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to be wiſhed, and hoped, that real union will take 
place in the hearts oi all honeſt well-withers to the 
rights and liberties of Britith freemen on both ſides 
the T'weed ; and that they, of all denominations, 
who have enriched themſelves with the plunder of 
their country, whether at home or abroad, will 
be made to diſgorge; and not be ſuffered with im— 
puaity to lay out their ill-gotten pelt in corrupt- 
ing the people, and purchaſing the power of op- 
pi elſir. g and in{laving thote who were born to bet- 
ter fortunes, and happily educated ia better prin- 
ciples than themſelves. I am, 


N SIR, 
Carliſle, June Yours, &c. 


28, 1765. BRIGANTIUS. 


To tle PRINTER. 


SIR, | July 16, 1765. 
HE account given by your correſpondent 
| A. Z. in your Chronicle of June 29, con- 
cerning the n medal *, having been extremely 
accep- 


In the year 1711, the Ducheſs of Gordon, a Roman ca- 
re tholic, ſent about the latter end of June to Mr Robert 
„ Bennct, dean of the faculty of advocates, a ſilver medal, 
& with a head on the right ſide, and this legerd, cus et? 
« and on the reverſe the Britiſh iflands,** with this motto, 
&* Reddite, as a preſent to the faculty,“ which after ſome debate, 
« it was reſolved, by a majority of 63 againſt 12, to receive, 
% and that thanks ſhould be retrned to her Grace by Mr 
„ Dundaſs of Armiſton and Mr Home of Weſthall. Tindal 
& c91t;n, octavo, 1758. vol. xvii. p. 394. 


„ 

acceptable to many of your readers. I preſume 
they who have not the hillories at hand which 
make mention of it, may be dcfirous of knowing 
the ſequel of that affair, and how theſe tranſac- 
tions in Scotland were reliſhed at the Britith 
court. But before I tranſcribe the remaining 
part of this anecdote from Tindalis Continuation of 
Rapin, impartiality requires that we thould ivpply 
an omiſſion in A. Z.'s narrative, and do juſtice to 
another ſaculty in Scotland, I mean the ſaculty of 
divinity, concerning which Tindal writes as tol- 
lows : The timing of this tranſaction was like- 
« wile judged very remarkable; for it was ſoon 
ce afterthe ailembly of the kirk of Scotland had pub- 
« licly declared themſelves for the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
« fon in the honſe of Hanover; and their ſenſe, 
« being juſtly taken fur that of the bulk of the pro- 
„ teſtants in Scotland, whom they repreſent in an 
t ecclefiaitical capacity, it ſeemed, the jacobite par- 
« ty thought it neceſſiry to balance them by the 
&« {enſe of the miniſters of law and juſtice in that 
« country.” Though Dr Tindal, or he from 
whom he takes this circumſtance, may be thought 
to reline a little more than the headlong zeal of 
the jacobites to ſerve their cauſe, on all occaſions, 
will admit of, yet the fact is a full and ample juſ- 
tiſication of a reſpectable body in that country, 
which ought to have been mentioned along with 
the other. This being premiſed, I proceed to ex- 
hibit the ſequel of this impudent tranſaction. — 
Sir David Dalrymple, the Lord Advocate, gave 
an account of this proceeding to the Duke of 
« Queenſberry, who dying about this time, the 
information was laid before the Queen by one of 

« the 
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he other ſecretaries; and the caſe was ſo fa— 
e grant, that there was no avoiding, to ſend the 
« Lord Advocate orders to enquire into it. Upon 
« which the faculty thought fit to difown Dundaſs, | 
« Horne, and the other Advocate, in their addreſs 
% concerning the medal, as done by a party at an 
« occaſional meeting, and not by general content ; 
« declaring, by a ſolemn act, their afteQtion to the 
« Queen and her government, aud the proteſtant 
« ſucceſiion, and their deteſtation of all practices 


« tending to give any encouragement to the Pre- 
pe tender,” 


Permit me, Mr Baldwin, to vane here for a 


moment, and aſk, to what the ſincerity of this ad- 


dreſiing faculty might be ſrppoſed to amount? I 
am afraid to very little; when we conſider the 
fixty-three voices out of ſeventy-five, which were 
ſo lately in the oppoſite intereſt. But I chuſe not 
to diſcuſs this point with more preciſion, leſt I 
ſhould bring into queſtion the profeſſions of certain 
North Britiſh loyaliſts of the preſent hour; or 
perhaps render ſuſpected the public declarations cf 
the kirk aſſembly above-mentioned. I therefore 
go on with the my without any farther di- 
greſſion. 

« Tt was for ſome time matter of doubt, whether 
« the government would be ſatisfied with this act 
© of the faculty. But the court thought fit to 
© make no farther inquiry into that affair. This 
&« Jenity imboldened Dundaſs to write a vindica- 
« tion more treaſonable, if poſſible, than their 
« proceedings about the medal: But, before the 


e publication, the printer carried the copy of it 


* to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, who commu- 
* nicated 


( 56.) 
e nicated it to Sir James Stuart, and he took care 
„ that the Queen and Council thould be informed 
« of it; Upon which the paper was entirely ſup— 


— preticd. And Monſeur de Kreyenberg, Reli- | 
« dent from the Ele&or of IIanover, having, by 


e expreſs orders, preſented a memorial tor the pro- 
« ſecution of Dundaſs and his atlociates, the g0- 
« yernment thought proper to remove Sir David 
« Dalrymple from his oflice of Lord Advocate, on 
« pretence that he had been too remiſs in proſe- 
« cuting the Scots meqduliſts, and reinſtated Sir 
James Stuart in that poſt, on account of his zeal 
„in ſuppreſſing Dundais's vindication. Though 
« this gave ſome ſatisfaction to the friends of the 
« proteſtant ſucceſſion, yet it is obſervable, that 


Sir David Dalrymple was fo far from being an 
& enemy to it, that (as his particular acquaintance 


e aſirmed) he would have proſecuted the medaliſts 


* with greater ſeverity than any whatever, had he 
« not received ſecret inſtructions from a great man 


&« at court, not to ſtir in the affair.“ 
I conſeſs the conduct of ſuch men as theſe ſhould 


not be drawn into a pretence for ſuſpecting others, 


whoſe actions are not ſo open and flagrant. Never- 
theleſs, hiſtories of this kind are extremely uſeful 
to put us upon our guard; and the friends of tlie 
Houſe of Hanover have reaſon to be thankful at 
any period, for being taken out of the hands of 
men who betray the remoteſt inclination to act the 
part of theſe medaliſts, and their abettors, would 
have done, be they Scots or Engliſhmen, I am, 
S1K;, | on 
Tours, Cc. 
A BORDERER. 
To 


| 


To te PRINTER. 
S IR, Juli 20, 1765. 


ANI a poor unfortunate fellow, who, after va- 

rious uniucceſsſul trials in the world, have 
been obliged to take reſuge in the trade of an 
author, and have accordingly put my firſt perſor- 
mance, in that way, to the preſs. Upon talking 
with my Bookſeller about 1:rms, he told me, that 
the ſale of my piece would depend a good deal up- 
on the ſentence paſſed upon it by certain critics, 


who undertake, once a month, to ſet the public 


right in their judgment concerning the publica- 
tions of the day, His deſcription of theſe formi— 
dable men ſtruck me ſo ſenfibly wich a mortal 
fright, that I did not loſe the impreſũon ſor a mi- 
nute the whole evening, and when I went to bed, 
was hannted with the following viſion. Methought 
my Bookſeller called upon me one morning, and 
told me it was time to go to Purgatsry. Upon 
which Jaroſe and followed him, and having patied 
a few ſircets and turnings, was led by him into a 
dirty, but ſpacious hall, where were multitudes of 
anxious countenances, upon the ſame errand with 
myſelf, About the middle of this hall was ſeated 
a venerable figure, in a large ſaculty-wig, having 
on the table, which fopported his arm, a cat- 
o'nine-tails, a fly-flap, a gooſe's feather, and a 
ſyringe, with a number of attendants, who ſeemed 
to be retainers to the profeſſion, Below this Gen- 
tleman, on the oppoſite ſide, ſat an old Lady- 
Vol. I. E critic, 
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critic, attended by a ſolitary figure, not unlike the 
Apothecary in Shakeſpeare. This ſcmale zoiliſt 
had likewiſe her implements of correction as well 
as the man, and was fo placed, that had the male 
critic been inclined to let any poor devil of an 
zuthor paſs by him unnoticed, he could not eſcape 
the claws of the beldame. The firſt who was cal— 
led to andience happened to he a Lord, who, 
ſpeaking in a particular dialect, had the good for- 
tune to receive a compliment, and a tickle of the 


feather, from the preſiding critic; and, though 


ke declared, “ His Lordhup delivered himſelf in 


« pretty language, acknowledged he was utterly at | 


yy 


« a loſs for his meaning; and as the Lady was 
probably unaffected by the brogue, as well as un- 

edified by his ſenſe, he was ſuffered to paſs by her 
without any ſort of remark. The next that came 
in review Was an hiſtorian, who felt the ſmart oi 


the cat-o'nine-tails applied by the Doctor wich no 


little vigour; but having pafied through his hands, 
he had the luck to meet with a bewer reception 
ſrom the Lady, who, to re- eſtabliſh his ſpirits, dif- 
_ compoſed with the diſcipline, kindiy gave him 2 


dram. Next followed Triftram Srandr, who was 


immediately ſeized by the waiſtband of his breeches, 
whilſt an operator in waiting was prepuring the 
ſyringe for an enematic injection. The patient, 


however, delivering himſelt by a ſudden twitch, 


and as ſudden a diſcharge from his trowſers, the 
critic was obliged to give back, not withour app!r- 


ing his handkerchief to his noſe. The humanity 


of the woman-critic on this occaſion was laudabie. 
Paſling by all forms of delicacy, ſhe offered her 


ſervice to accompany the hapleſs noveliſt into an 
1 ac. 
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Alloining apartment, and to: xccommodate him, as 
occafion ſhould require, with a ſreſh ſhirt, and a 
pair of clean breeches of her huſband's. After 
75 ram, appeared the celebrated Ch, Charchi!!, 
who no ſooner advanced before the groupe, but 
the whole band of critics of both families was up 
in arms. The whip, the ſrringe, the flap, with 
ſtinkpots of various compoſitions, were wielded by 
ſame or other of the fraternity, and not a fingle 
hand unoccupied by fome implement of annoyar.ce. 
The intrepid bard marched on with the dignity 

and mditference of a Spaniard, till the firſt party 
6i critics being within the ſwing of his cudgel, the 
whole apparatus was diſconcerted in a moment, 
and the operators Jaid ſprawling hand over head, 


He contented himſelf with toſhing his quid in the 


face of the critickeſs, but lent her apothecary ſuch 
a thwack over his ſhoulders, as made him cry for 
mercy, and ſwear he had always taken him for the 
beit poet in the three kingdoms. When matters 
were pretty well recompoſed, a reverend figure 
aroſe, and begun his proceſſion in ee 


canonicals. He was received with lowly reverenccs 


by both parties, but without his taking the leait 
notice of either, which might probably be the oc- 


cation, that when his back was turned, I could 


chſerve the maſter-critic flirting out his tongue, 
and the attendants making various grimaces, as 
ichool-boys uſe to do when they get on the blind 
ſide of their maſter. One incident was pleaſant 
enough: A puny writer, who eſtimated how thinęs 
would go, thought of availing himſelf of the cer- 


_ tain impunity of his ſuperior officer, and with that 
ew would needs perſorm the part of train-bearer : 


E 2 But 


10 

But no ſooner was the principal paſſed by, and this 
weaſei-toure come within reach, but the periwig'd 
critic ſaluted him with a kick on the breech, which 
was likewiſe repeated by the old woman's aporhe— 
cury. To be more particulue, Mr. Baldwin, would 
be endleſs and tedious, and excced the bonnds pre- 
{cribed to your correſpondents. I mult theretors 
now confine mytelt to a few general obiervatians. 
I] could obſerve, that the fly-flip ad feather were 
. chiefly uſed by the ſupreme critic, in the cate uf 
Scotch authors, detenders of the late miniliry, and 
ſome few poeteſſes and female noxeliſts. On the 
other hand, the many-thonged whip was liberally 
exerciſcd upon all whig writers, without exception. 
J was ſome time in anding out the nie ol the 
{yringe, the operator who played it ſtanding be— 
hind a curtain, till I perceived the contents to be 
generally diſcharged upon thoſe from whom ſome 
retaliation was to be apprehended, which left the 
Preſident room to deny his Song concerned in the 
inſult, in caſe of accuſation. I x obſerve, thut 
the female was often at a loſs how to deal with 
party- writers. Bometimes ſhe offered her ſnuiF. 
box to 2 whig, and ſometimes to a tory; not ſel. 
dom ſhe ſquinted tryvo ways at once, nd while o 
one {ide ſhe wes renaling a4 majority or à Minority» 
man with her dram- bottle, the CL lata had his 

cue to aſlault his poſteriors with a corking pin. In 
many caſes the author was preceded by his book- 
ſeller, who failed not to whiſper ſomething to the 
great Wig, and dexteroufly enough to flip half a 
piece, and ſometimes a whole one, into the old 
woman's hand; the effect of which was : nod of | 


approbation to the author, and ſometimes a touch 
with 


1 


Wn 
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wich the ſeather. It was very ſeldom that the 
ſame author was either careſſed or mal- treated by 
both ſets of critics; he who got a bene diſeeſit 
from the doctor, generally ſpeaking, ſuffered un- 
der the old Lady's talons; on the contrary, ſne 
had plaſters ſor the backs of many wretched wights, 
who had been half. lead by the cat-o'nine-tails at 
the upper table; excepting retainers to the phyſic- 
line, who commonly ſuffered without any mercy 
from either quarter. It now only remains, Mr. 
Bulilarin, to relite my own deſtiny, I am of the 
tribe of politicians, and would gladly have pre- 
vniled with my bookſeller to be my raunt guard, 
but could not. At length, taking heart of grace, 


1 began my march towards the tribunal; but an 
unlucky whelp in the crowd calling out, « minority- 


1441, the furious periwig'd monarch, without ever 
looking in my face, ſeized the whip, to which L 
had certainly falien a martyr, had not, at that 
auſpicious moment, a general cry been echoed 
through the dome, of a new miniſtry, a new mini- 
N. This was no ſooner heard, than the maſter- 
critic turned as pale as aſhes, ſtarted from his ſeat, 


and throwing his ſccurge violently on the floor, 
uttered with great vehemence, Z-2ons—my penſicnu ! 


The old Lady elapped on her maſk, loaded piclle- 
herring with her trinkets, and moved off with great 
compoſure, But the riot increaſing, and tables, 


| benches, and other moveables, being overturned 


with hid eous noiſe and clamour, my ſſumbers were 


broke, and the baſeleſs ſabric of my viſion vaniſhed 
in an inllant. IT am, Sir, Yours, Ec. 


ONEIROCRTTIcus. 


To the PRIN EX. 


S 18: Aug. $, 1765. 

R. Ileylin, in his Life of Archbithop Laud, 
ſpeaking of thoſe who were driven to New 
England to avoid the perſecution fet on foot by 
tne Prelates, telis us, They were not much taken 
notice of at the firſt, when they were few in 
„ number, and inconſiderable for their power. 
But growing up fo fait, both in ſtrength and 
** multitude, they began to carry a face of danger. 
For, ſays he, how unſate mult it be thought, 


both to church and tate, to ſuffer ſuch a conſtant 


receptacle of diſcontented, dangerous, and /ci/- 
** ::atical perſons to grow ſo faſt ; from whence, 
a as from the bowels of the Trojan horſe, ſo many 
incendiaries might break out to inflame the 
„ nation!” If one may judge from ſome mortifi- 
cations put upon our coloniſts for two years paſt, 
the late miniſtry may ſeem to have been ſeized 
with a panic of the ſame ſort, and to have done 
their utmoſt to keep down the dangerous growth by 
expedients of humiliation, which might perhaps 
have anſwered the end of the fate, if there had not 
been ſtill remaining among our modern coloniſts fo 
much of that old /ch;/rratical leaven of their fore- 
fathers, which never could be brought under but 
by church authzrity. © And thereſore it was, as 
* we are informed by the ſame hiſtorian, thut, to 
« prevent ſuch miſchiefs as might thence enſue, it 
« was under couſultation of the chief piofrecans 
e N to 
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© who were :o take efpecial care of the church's 
& health, to ſend a Bis uo over to them for their 
e: better government, and back him with ſome 
forces to c597þc 1, if he were not otherwiſe able to 
© þcr unde, obedience.” But happily for theſe 
cmigrants, the Scotch troubles breaking out, found 
his Grace of Canterbury other employment. It 1s 
an unlucky coincidence enough of the politics of 
the two periods, that while our late ſtateſmen were 
laying incumbrances on our colonies of the civil 
kind, our ecc/e/faftical phyſicians ſhould be project- 
iag to ſend them Bisnors for their better grvorne 
ment. Indeed, a certain late writer, who informs 
us how theſe Colony- Biſhops were to be employed, 
makes no mention of any forces to back them ; but 
ferees being at hand ſor other purpoſes, they might 
ſoon be called in, whenever the /c-iſnotics ſhould 
run reftive, cr refuſe to ply under the correction of 
ſpiritual cenſures. To be ſerious, I could heartily 
have wiſhed the projet of epiſcopizing our colonies 
had been planned after a better pattern. In both 
cuſes, the tate and the church ſeem to have co- 
operated in the hopeful work of humbling the 
coloniſts: But which of them, in the modern in- 
ſtance, began it, is not quite ſo clear. Some time 
ago there appeared, in the public prints, a letter 
dated from Boſton in New England, complaining, 
« That a public-ſpirited propoſal, to provide for 
e the chrittian inſtruction of the neighbouring In- 
„ dians, had proved abortive, fur want of a proper 
„ ſanction from the mother country;” which, it 
ſeems, was refuſed. As the plan propoſed was to 
have been exccuted and ſupported, without any 
epiſcopal aid whatſcever, it was natural enough 

E 4 | to 
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to aſcribe the diſappointinent of it to the interpo— 
tlition of ſome powerful churchmen, who do not 
choole, generally ſpeaking, that the influence of a 
prelacy ſhonld be dropped, wherever the eltablith- 
ment of religion comes in queition, But the advo- 
Cates for a certain epiicopul ſociety, thought fit to 
deny the charge, and to lay the miſcarriage of 
this truly chriſtian deſign at the door of tome 
lauen acting in the department of trade, who 
were ſaid to have diſcovered, in the propoſals of 
the undertakers, tomething detrimental to the com- 
mercial intereſts of other communities on the fame 
continent, Whether there was rea!ly any founda- 
tion for this pretence or not, it an{wered the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, and kept the world from ſceing, that 
the Indians might be chriſtianized without epiſco- 
pal miſſions, and conſequently removed ane obltruc- 
tion to the darling projet of epitcopizing our co- 
lonies; which, if we may believe ſome people, 
who ſhould know, would certainly have taken 
place, in caſe the late miniſtry had ſurvived the 
next ſeflicn of parliament. This appears the more 
probable from the publication of a late book, 
written, or at leaſt fathered, by one of the church 
of England miſſionaries, wherein every lenient ar- 
tifice is employed to reconcile the coloniſts, of dif- 
ferent perſuaſions, to the tender mercies and mode- 
ration of epiſcopal government, But n vain in the 
net ſpread in the ſight of the bird. Nothing more 
evilent to any man of common ſenſe, than that 
the ſremingl; limited powers of the projected pre- 
lacy, deſcribed in that pamphlet, might be extended 
to many grievous inflances of oppreſſion, without 
any appearance that theſis Bithops exceeded their 
com- 


( 105 ) | 

comwinian. CF this the colomlts of every anti- 
epiſcopul perinalion are perfectly convinced, and 
therefore are not likely ty content (without forces 
to ct] chelience) to the eitablithment of a pre- 
Iuical !heriwechy among them; well knowing, that 
here epiſcopal power once gets in a finger, it will 
toon make way tor the hand and the arm; and, 
by C2rees, for the whole bod. But, thanks to x 
Ka! providence, amd a gracious Sovereign, our 
feilow-tubjeas in thete remote provinces are not 
7.552 1ixely to be put to any firther proof of theie 
ratllence: The prefent admituaration ſeem to turn 
[Cir 152 atteation where it is mott neceilary; 

n: Mel, to the reiß ing condition in which their 
provece tors have leſt our ating: intereits; and will, 


y 


no doubt, endeavour to heal every wound in thoſe 
em rters, and engt only provide ſach political and 
commercial remedies, as may perfeRly re-eitablith 
the mintail interred and confidence of our colomits, 
and their mother country, but will likewite etfec- 
tunlly caſe them of their apprehenfions of being in- 
terferel with in their forms of religious wor rikip 
and diſcipline, and particulurly of being diſturbed 
nd hampered by the introduction of epi:copal 

formalitics, where, with reſpect to the true ends cf 
eligion, they can do nothing but miſchief, Such 

at leait are che hopes of all well-wiithers ta public 
liberty and true religion at home and abroad, who 
can fee no obligation the preſent miniiters are un- 
der to adminitter every bolus preſcribed by cur ce- 
cle ialtical phy ſicians, many of whom, on the com- 
nenceinent of a late miilenium, were ſo nimble in 
their evolution 72 the right a5-ut, compelled, as 
they were, by that and ſome concomitant πνν 
E 5 Eres 
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eyes, to turn tails, mol unpolitely, upon their chief 
benefactors. It is a good omen too, that the pre» 
miers of the faculty have but ſnall hopes, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, of epiſcopiæing the American 
continent, in that the late rovi/orwr of ſome colony 
2 07arks, deilined, as the world ſays, to the firſt pro- 
pagating mitre, hath condetcended to take vp with 
1 good Envliil benelice in reward tor his fervices 
and ſufferings, upon a prognoſtie, taken from the 
ice of affairs, that he might cool his heels long 
enough in a certain anti- chamber, before his C 
G lire would paſs the ſeals. I am, 

SIR, | 

| Jowur:s, "it of 


}HLOCOLONUS. 


ee PRINTER 


SR; Sept. 19, 1755. 

FEeAHE late Mr. Trenchard often infiited among 

his friends, that next to bribery and corrup- 
tion among the lay members of the civil community, 
nothing would endanger the liberty of England 
more than the increaſing power and opulence of 
the clergy. Indeed, would he ſay, I ſometimes 
« look upon the latter as the worle evil of the two. 


„Ihe fund; that ſupply the demands of corruption | 


e mult in time be exhauſted; but the revenues of 
the church being daily accumulating, and becom- 
ming, as they accrue, uzalzenable, our poiterity 
may lock tor a return cf the ſame ſlavery of con- 
| « ſcience, 


A 
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„% ene, With all its horrible attendants whick 
„ huren tyranny brought ſerth in che darkeſt 
„nes papery, witl this melancholy diflerence, 
„that the yoke of a Pope, ſeated in our own 
„ county, with all his myrmidons about him, will 
© not be fo eatily haken of as it was when the 
„% Pope was no nearer than Rome,” What gave 


oecaſion to thete reflections, were the various at- 


tempts made, by the 8 clergy in Mr, Tren- 
chird's time, to extend their power and influence, 
Vi hich, though diſappointed ior the time, were 
perhaps never ſince gute laid aſide by their ſuc— 


p 
ces : And if one may not ſay, that the prophecy 
0f +1943 £1,53c1008 politician is even nw in à likely 


War to be tatlled, it mutt be owned at Nad, that 
the co nud of the preſent clergy does not at all 
chatelunte to eaſe their contemporaries of the ap- 
Fro onion that this may be ce day the caſe. A- 
mong other tokens of this approaching crilis, it is 
none of the mo! obſcure, that the eſtabliſhed clergy 
have not always diſcountenanced, but vehemently 


_ eppoled any propoſals for altering ſuch paſſages in 


our public fers of doctrine nd worlkip, as are 
bat too plainly allied to the errors and uſurpations 


of popery: For the preſent I ſhall only give one 


inlance. The frit clauſe of the twentieth of our 
articles of religion atterts, that the church hath 
pee ver ts decree ritzs and ceremonies, aud authrity 
in controverſies of jaith, But whence hath the 
church this power? Or by what argument will 
the church of England prove her title to it, which 
will not cqually conclude in favour of the church 


ok Rome, and which will not oblige the church of 


England, as the younger ſiſter, to receive ail the 
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doctrines, rites, and ceremonies, deeroed in = popiſh 
canons? But neither, inde es hath the church of 
England this power and authority de /afz ; for, 
thanks to the civil powers, and the genius of the 
Britith legiſlature, the church, as ſuch, is zrecluded 
from ecorci/ing any ſuch power or authority in tha 
{nallet article. Why then is this cliuje ſustered 
to itand in our public confetion? And why is 
every clergyman, and every deren who tare an 
academical degree, ia law or in phyſie, as well as 
in divinity, oblige to ſubſcribe his aſtent, ox an7m2s, 
to ſo minifet a falſehood? Can any reaſon be 
given for this, but that the clergy think good to 
keep up their cum to this authority, againſt the 
time when the civil reſtraints upon the exerciſe of 
it ſhall be taken away? Or til! the clergy ſhall be- 
come too powerful to regard whether they are ta- 
ken away or not? But fott and fair: May I not 
be all this while reckoning without my hoſt? Is it 
quite a clear caſe, that this power and authority 
are not exerciſed by the church of England? It 
ſbould ſeem not, by a paſſage in a pamphlet pub- 
lied this very year, by one Mr. Apthorp, in an- 
frer to ſome remarks of Dr. Mayhew of New Eng- 
land. The objections (ſays this reverend Gentle- 
man, p. 13.) to the power and authority or the 
church, reſpecting rites, ceremonies, and con- 
„ troverſies of faith, are at preſent urged with a 
e very ill grace, when that power is ſo cnutiouſly 
„ exercited.” Carntiou/ly exerciſed! Is it then exer- 
ciſed at all? The public knows nothing of any 
fact exerciſe, nor do the Jaws of this proteſtant 
country aliow of it, If, indeed, by the word can- 


6. Ax, chis Gentleman means Prlvatel or ſecretly, 
che 


ies 
the thing is poſſible, but not q; ute erelible. Can- 
d:lates. or odere, -nlfloutions; duſpenfations, & 2. 
„he are of Fuerte arttadser, m. ay be examine * 
fitted, und twilled into conformitics in little 2greg- 
n with their inward fentiments, and, contider- 
ing that their bread may depend upon their com- 
buy ince, may ſubmit to authoritutive impalltions 
beyond the demands of the la w; and all this muy 
te done ſu caut? %, that net above one in ten 
thouſand fhail ever hear of it: But this exerci/2 of 
churct-authority, hath ſo much the air of an in- 
quintion, and the more jor being canin prac- 
tiſed, that no one, who is at all acqouainied with 
the moderation of thote worthy and venerable - 
perlonages who preſide in this department of au- 
thority, can eufily believe a ſyllable of it. And, 
vet, why ſhould we not belicve Mr. Aptherp ? 
He is a Gentleman of a tar reputation, ard is ſaid 
to have very reſpetuble connections; and may 
know inflances of which the public is ignerant ; 
inſtances, perhaps, where church-authority is cau- 
tiouſl; exerciſed, in ſome way different from that 
ſuggeſted above. Be that as it may, if there are 
any ſuch inſtances upon record on this fide the re- 
volution, they will afford a very ſuſficient motive 
for the public to watch the motions of the clergy, 
and to ſet reaſonalle bounds in time to thoſe means 
which have given ſtrength and finews to the enor- 
mous power of the Romiſh Babylon. The ſpirit 
of popery may be where the modes of her particu- 
lar ſuperſtition are not: And however cautiouſsy 
inſtances of the excerciſe of church-authority may, 
for the preſent, be concealed, ſhould the church 
of England ever avail herſelf ſo far of her alliance 


with 


11 


* . 


with the late, as to be the predominant ingre 
dien“, thote inte ges would intallibly be brought 


forth as evidence of an #7 7 pond nt authorite, and ag 
legitimate precedents tor the public exercite of that 
very POW or, .\ which is now 10 ulla Vr rellen ined. 
| att aware that 1 nl! [2 2 ola. t that the f a rit cl. wie 
&t our twentieth article of rei ion is confirmed by 
act of parkament'; For un aner to oy Chjectior, 
$1 muſt beg u 1 115 dle room in another of your pipers; 
u nen I fk thew, from the teitimony of Areubiinbg 
Lan 1 himſelf, that this is hy no means the cale. 
am, 8 1 R, 
Hur all friend and bum ſcreant,. 
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Te te PRINTER. 


SIR, Sept, 24, 1765. 

N ycur Chronicle cf September 12, yon have 
ſavorred your readers with a curious extract 
from a late Dedication, vhercir it is queſtioned, 
whether „ the adwiniſtcation of public jaſtice in 
« England, (which, we are told, runs as pure as 
©« here ncareſt its cœleltial fource) is to be aſcribed 
6 to the interpoſing hand of providence, or to ſome 
« hidden force, ſome peculiar virtue in the eſſential 
& parts, or in the well- adapted frame of our excel- 
« [lent conſtitution,” The queſtion, I apprehend, 
had been more ready for an anſwer, had we been 
told, whit providence is here meant. The learned 
dedicator hath, on another occaſion, told the com- 
| mu- 


1 


3 = ; . . U * Sy a 
e N that © the 201. tical lunlem has nothing 
6 but e the Hege wege of government (contri tins 


6. Salbe from the omnipoent hari of providence) 
% {0 juſtain it againit its own mavuris from fall 
«© into anarchy,” It will, I ſuppeſe, be reaily 
granted, that the admin! ration ct public iulice, 
is part of the political ſpiiem, and even ones branch 
of government. What need then cf any further 


deut? The admiviilration of public iuttice ſuſt ins 
iel by its % providence. And, for aught 1 
know, this kind of divinity may help us to as come 
11 iodiovs an account of Lc conduc} ot Ar! Th GT. *. nes, 
as that more refined one of the learned Jedicater, 
Ariderhanes kept his ſin gers from ne ed! ing with 
he cv}. jucarure of Athens. at the tome tine 
that he made extremely free with the Hat iiſped 
g, Well knoving, that the prev. e of a Lord 
7885 1 Mice, or an "Attorney General of ttc Ares 
chugus, woul! certainly have laid him by the hec!s 
tor his wit, wile his /a775, moit probably, did not 
carry him to any great degree cf four and reverence 
ſor the prowidence of the cjlabiined gr ds. 

Mention is made, Mr. Baldwin, in the ſ. ne ex- 
tract, of the eric moderation of Eraſmus. Doctors 
differ about this derten. Take the character 
of it from the pen of a very late writer, who ſeems 
to have Rudied Eraſmus with as much impartiality 
at leaſt as the learned dedicatcr, «© Eraſmus, fays 
« this author, with all Luther's con victions upon 
« his mind, could never bring himſelf nearer a 
« reformation than ſome ſatyrical ſtrokes upon the 
« ſtupidity and impoltures of monkery, ſevere 
enough indeed in ſome inſtances, but of no great 
« ſigniſicance ſrom the pen of ſach a writer, who 


« 1dol- 


. c ch cc! \men of 


ce 2 124 ne Pope, and the g. 4 

4 W 
© his time, dne patrons and up Ralders ct exery re. 
„ Hgions abufe and corrunticnt, ell; e mf t 
9 9 *. —1 t keretore econd the lcar: zeal! Aecki- 


£tgr,. in recommending Eraſmust motto to wil 
rent men. u 20, like 1 5 , are hen. fer the ts; HOC» 
Aci crgcynartcrissing, I am, 
| 5 
i R, 
L;urs; Le. 
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T3 the P NIN TEX. 
8 ſ R, Sept. 2-4» 1 1-68; 


Nun monthly magazine for lad fignf, there 
"appeared, --.4 partie, ” and authentic account 


of the efcaps rf Cries Edward Stuart, comments 
cu. li. l the Young, Chevalier, er the battle of Cule 


loden “, aecomp. mied with notice to the public, 


that a ttird edition of that narrative has juſt made 
its appearance. Who they are that have had the 
care of that r edition will not be hard to gue: * 
with all the warnings and inſtancès before us, which 
the iriends of his Naßeſty s protetunt government 
are daily giving us of che impudence of the p:piſts, 
and the unreſtrained methods they are taking to 
ſtrengthen their hands by the accalion of new con» 
verts. The tale is artfully told, ami by a fault 
friend to the hero of it, not only with circuca- 
ſtances calculated to move compaſſion, but with 
plain inſmuations of a kind providence in provi- 
| | ding 
Jide Gentleman's Mugazine, Aug. 1765. 
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„ 
ding mi iiraculouſly tor the eſcape of a fugitive, who 
might poilivly be reſerved for thole better timer, 
which the jeſuited cathalics of Fngland have never 


had out of ther! „What mull the preteſtant reader 
think of a p n, which gives the epithets of 
truſiy, fuk ful, Beſitable, &c. to men and women, 
ſor overt acts of the groſſeſt treaſon againit their 
Sovereign, and for entertaining, proteQing, and 
concraling from jultice a deſperate wretch, who 
had filled their country with confuſion, rapine and 
blood, and all for the laudable purpoſe of ſub- 
vertinz the liberties of a free people, and intro- 
ducing all the horrors of a bloody ſuperſtition, 
which never yet ſpared man, woman, nor child, 
who would not ſubmit to its tyranny, wherever 
or whenever it had the power to exerciſe it? L 
would aſk the magazine-man, what could be 577 
motive for diſperſing this idle romance (for per- 
haps it is no better) ef 1/is time, into a thouſand 
or more places, where perhaps the pamphlet from 
which it is taken would never have been ſeen or 
heard of? Has he any patrons who expect this 
Lind of ſervice from him? He makes fort of 


| apology for neglecting to take this narrative into 


| * his miſcellany, when the fact was recent.“ It 
bad been more to his purpoſe to have told his well 
affected fello v-ſubjets, why he takes it in zow. I 
have been credibly informed, that this narrative 
was offered to the proprietor of that miſcellany 
(who was a loyal and affedionate ſuljet to the 
royal family on the throne) when the affair was 
freſh; and chat he abſolately refuſed it. On the 
other hand I know that a rcieript witch was ſent 
to the publiher of that muſcelluny within the laſt 
| | ſateen 


( ng} 


ſixteen months, was fuppreſſel and never appeared 
in it; for no other #7:4a2/1:4:2/; reaſon but that it 
bore hard upon the papilts, [ would not caute- 
leſsly infinuate any thing tc the diſadvantage of 
the publiikers or proprietors of Sic. [ 
know them not. And perhaps a ive view of 
jariching their collection night be their only mo- 
tive, Eut in that caſe, either their judgment mult 
be very ſlender, or materials muſt run very low 
with them when they are driven to the neceſſity of 
taking in a tale, which being obſolete and ſtale, 


cannot be ſuppoſed to be revived, with any view 
but that very bad one of corrupting the loyalty of 


his Majeſty's ſuhjecdts. Facts of this kind, Mr. 


Baldwin, are of importance to th: public, and are” 


more worthy to be pointed out, than a thouſand 
political anecdotes, which are toſied about, be- 


tween the INS and the OUTS. I make no court 
in the preſent caſe to your impartiality, My ſub- 
ject is the common cauſe of every proteſtant Eng- 
Uchman in the kingdom. And the conſtant con- 
duct of your paper upon the principles ct liberty 
and loyalty, will not ſuffer me to doubt for a ſin- 
gle moment, but that I ſhall ſee this letter in your 
Chronicle the firſt opportunity you have of making 


room for it. I am, 
Yeurs, Gc. 


T2 


* 


An unchangenble TFhig, 
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To the PRINTER. 


'S$1RK; 62. 26, 1765. 

IN the reign of Philip and Mary matters of go- 

vernment were upon ſuch a footing, that I ſup- 
pcie few of the preſent generation would expect to 
find any traces of thoſe generous ſentiments of 
public liberty, which ſubſequent ages have brought 
forth. I beg leave therefore to entertain your rea- 
ders with a quotation from a book publiſhed in the 
reign of Queen Mary, in the year 1556, which 1s 
not only a curioſity in reſpect of the times, and 
che quality of the author, but an uſeful admoni- 
tion to the preſent . in more ** than 
one. 

« In public matters of a realm, which concern 
te all and every man's life, wife, children, lands, 
ce goods, and whatſoever cannot be treated upon 
e by all men, but all mult put their truſt in a 
„ few; men ought to be wiſe and circumſpe&t 
whom they truſt; for there be too many who 
© paſs not what "LIED of their neighbours, ſo 
«© they may proſper themſelves ; what become of 
e the whole realm, ſc their own families may ſtand 
« ftill, He that maketh ſuit to be a deputy for a 
ee multitude, ſeemeth to fac for his own vain- glory 
« or profit, Thoſe that fend letters not to chuſe 
ethis man, but to chuſe ſuch a man; have in 
& their heads mare than the univerſal 3 Gf. 
© all, He that bringeth letters to be preferred, 


re Mmeale 
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*« rexneth not the benefit of them that he would = 


« ſerve, He that giveth money and maketh great 
„ texts, thinketh lone other fetch than the lervice 
* of his neiglibours. He that refuſeth or releaſeth 
ce his ordinaty Wages, looketh for ſome greater ex- 
* traordinary reward. Ile that is always or oft 
«© at. Princes Platters, or in Prad/ers' Palaces, 
% cannot long continue the people's tras prieſer. 
% Now, it nature, reaton, hats, and law, do 
© grievouſly puniſh him, and cailt him ont of all 
« hone:t men's companies, that is negligent in a 
„ trifle, how much more onght he to be puniſhed, 
* and cut out of all men's ſigzht, that is negligent 
in the greate:t matters? If he ought ſharply to 
© be uſed, that deceiveth one poor man, how 
„ much more ſharply ought he to be punithed, and 
* of all men to be abhorred, yea caſt to the dogs, 
* that deceiveth a whole realm of ten or twenty 
hundred thoutand perſons? If judgment be given 
«© againſt a man, that ſeeketh his own gain with 
ec the lots of his friends in ſmall things, what opi— 


% nion may men have, what judgment ſhall be 


% given of thoſe, that, to make themſelves noble 
« and rich, cut the throats of thoſe that commit» 
„ ted themſelves, their wives, their children, their 
6 goods, yea, and kres, upon truit, into their 
c hands ?” 5 

This citation is from 4 Det Treatiſe of Poli- 
tigue Power, written by Bilnop Poynet, at the pe- 
riod above-mentioned. It ſhoald ſeem we have 
no ſuch duties now ſubſiſting in the realm: 


Otherwiſe ſome pious Bitnop or other would be 


et {\} in: 2 is the Ii! Ke W arning. But 49 ut; 77 are fra 11 
and falible men as well as others, and therefore 
intead 


41 7 
inſtead of attending to the Sejunians, Anti-Seja- 
nians, Novocaltrians, Pittians, or any other de— 
nomination, let us try RW br good Biſhop 
Poynet's charaGeriitic ct go0l and bad defpulics, 
and diſcard ſuch as will not and the teil, whe» 
ther he be run or Nuciliun in name. I am, 

SIR. . 

| Tours, Ce. 


PHILAGATHUS, 


7 the PRINTER. 


5 I = | NM. 19. 176 5. 


1 Was not at all ſarprized to ſee the / ſectud fark 


of the 3 Pretenders Efc ape**, retailed in 2 
certain ue already noted, without the leaſt 


word of apology or deſence for publiſhing the #r/2, 
For what could the compilers do? To have taken 


frame to themſelves, and to have acknowledged 
their fault, had been utterly inconſiſtent with pub— 
I hin” a ſecond part of that obnoxious tale. On 
another land, to have ſupyrefted the ſecond purt, 


would have depreciated their pamphlet ſo mucli in 


the cltimation of ſome jorts of their readers, that 
their reſpect for our gracious Sovereign on the 
throne, would not have been 2 ſufficient apology 
to thoſe whole curioſity was fo ſharp tet, to know 


what became of the poor unfortunate Adreuturer. 


1 hope, however, they will grow wiſer ſor the fu- 
ture, and avoid the reproach of ſerving a cauſe 
which can ncver ſucceed but by the deſtruction of 


every 
* 77 Gent tlemay' s Magazine, Cd. 1765. | 
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every Unng dear to Britith proteſtants. I turn 
fror2 them therefore {or the preſent, to ſome more 
genere! remarks upon certain hiſtorical writings, 
and their conſequences, which have appeared a- 


mong Ns tor lome Years backwards, In the days 


vi the late miniliry, many hone!t men, who had 
attended to the news of the literary world, were 
truck with ſurprize at the foreral minitterial at- 
tacks upon pubic liberty, as well as at the fort of 
men who were taken into places ct the fir.t con- 
dence. It looked to them like aw hing out of a 


Cream, to find our conſlitutſona noitey to chaneed 


all of a ſudden, and to ſce the pritons and the pil- 


ry employed with lictle more reaton and propriety. 


than they were belore the c,, u. But lerivus 
and obterving men had feen the way Paving 
Jor the ſmouther rrovrel> of theſe politics for 
Tome years. They remarked in what manner the 
faults of the Stuart-race had been gloſſæd over, 
how the reformation had been depr eciated and ca- 
Jomniaie.l, the revolution vilified, and even the 
ſucces at Culioden ſneered at, and the glorions in— 


ſtruments of them abuſed, in voluminous hiſtories of 


Englund, which were patfed out wich the moſt ful- 
ſome encomiums, and rendered cheap enough ſor 
the pockets of all readers, but thoſe of the very 


lowelt rank. It was remarked that to help for- 


ward the good work, Swiit's hiltory of che four 
laſt years of Queen Anne made its appearance at 
a critical time when, as might eaſily be perceived, 
it would make the flrongelt impreſſions. To theſe 


I could add a Jong lit from the time that the 


cauſe of the Stuarts was firſt recommended to pub- 
lic compaltion, down to the late impudent and ly— 


my 


a - Aa» * 
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ing history of Cardinal Pole. Some of ſtheſe writers 
were penſioned by the Thane, and his (now anti, 
but then) Prolcjanians, who, however, hive not 
changed their complexion, as appears by the Anti— 
ſejanus in your Chronicle of October 29, who is 
iu ot his lamentations at the ſtirs in We colonies, 
the riotous efforts to rep ea the cyde act, as well as 
the I:centiouine:s oi the | eople in general on other 
occaſions at home; inienuble ou may be ſure net 
only cf the proverb, that (prejon makes aviſe wen 
zun, but likewiſe thut theſe are the precious fruits 
ot che witdom and policy of himlelf and his deli— 
cious yoke-fellows, but not to take up too much of 
your room, I wili only add, what was ſaid in my 
he: wing by one a the ableit men, and of the moit 
Warne hearted patriots in the kingdom, namely, 
that Mrs. Maccaulay's hiſtory was one ot the moit 
leatovadle as well as valuable productions of tue 
5 ſent-age, and that it is a thouſand pities it ſhould 

t be publiſhed in a form and ſize reaſonable 
—— to be purchaſed by the middling fort of 
capable readers, to counteract the poiſon: initilied 
into their minds by other comple; romances, ſo 
much in ſaſhion at a late Ara. — It ſhould ſeem, 
however, that ſome of our writers are determined, 
that this excellent hiſtory ſhall not have too clear 
a ſtage, and have therefore contrived to out ſace it 
peith the fad and lamentable trageuy of Charles I, 


I am, SIR, &c. 
An unch 3 lig. 


To the PRIN . 


TH ® - | 
8 1 M, Nr. 30, 1775. 
* one of the public prints cf Nox. 18, it is aid, 


that it has been generally, though perhaps 


% erronecufly believed, that in coll deration of the 
« nece{ury great dillance rf the places of refidence 
of foreign minifters from the ealtern ſide of the 


bridge, where all thips mult lie, government has 


„ tolerated one or two places of worſhip, for the 


e heater accomodation 0 joreign Paplits, 22er the 


c Arcteltin1 of ſferitun minitors,'— If this be true, 
how much matters are altered among us, the 
following tranſaction, which you are deſired to 
Publiſh as ſoon as convemently you can, will ituih- 
ciently declare. 


Deretuſer 6, 1745 His Majeſty King GEORGE 


che Second ifued a prociamation, ior putting the 
lav's in execution àgainſt jeſuits and popiſh prieſts, 


Se. In conſequence of this proclamation, on Tueſ- 
day, Dec. 1c, Mr. De Veil iſfued his warrant to 
avprehend James Hamilton, who produced a pro- 
te kion from the Venetian Embatſiuor, and ſent 
it to Juſtice De Veil for his inſpection by two Gen- 
tlemen; to whom that worthy and active magi- 
rae deckeved, He «xould pay us regard 13 it, And 
the conſtables, being the next day in queſt of the 
ſaid Hamilton, and being put in mind of the pro- 
tection, proteſted to the people of the houſe where 


od 


Hamitton lodged, that as the ſaid prieſt was a 


ſab- 


| n 

ſubject of Great Britain, they would take him even 
ont of the Venetian Ambaſſador's own houſe On 
this occaſion a long letter was written to his Ma- 
j:lty's Secretaries of State (of whom the preſent 
Duke of Newcaltle was one) and ſubſcribed by no 
lets than %% miniſters of the ſeveral Roman ca- 
tholic Princes and States then reſiding in England, 
remon{lrating againſt the proceedings of the Juſtice 
o the Peace, and the Conſtables, as well as the 
clauſe in the proclamation, which gave rite to them, 
and protelling again{ the whole, as a violation of 
the la of nations, To this letter, the Secretaries 
of State returned a ſpirited and proper antwer, af- 
ſertigg his Majeſty's right over his own ſubjeQs, 
vith reſpect to the matter in queition, in an irre- 
ſragable manner, both from the law of nations, 
and the laws of Great Britain, With reſpect to 
the declarations cf the Juſtice of Peace and the 
Conſtables, the ſ1i4 Secretaries promiſed, that ro- 
fer inquiries /houll be made, in erder to give ſuch 
frriefuftion to the Tenetian Ainhaſador, as ſhould 
eur to be due. But, indeed, the letter of the 
Secretaries themſelves had precluded all {1tis/ee7ion 
in this caſe, and fully juſtified both the Juſtice and 
the Contables, by referring thcir Excellencies to 
an act of the 11th and 12th of William III. wherein 
it is expreſsly declared, ** that no ſubject of the 
« King's, whether natural born, or naturaliled, 
© may cclebrate maſs even in the houſes of ſoreign 
© miniſters; and the names and places of nativity 
« even of the foreign prieſts whom they ſhall make 
« uſe of, ſhall be” regiſtered in the ofice of the 
G prone "pup Secretary of State.” To this ſtate of 
the caſe I ſhall only ſubjoin one or two expoſtala- 

F tions 


. 
tions from the Secreiaries letter, which, perliipe, 
might not have been unfenlonable in ſome deter 
pericds. © Are not open chapels maintained under 
„ colour of public protedion, with an e7:571125 45 
number of prieſts, out of the houſes of the mini- 
ce ters who lend their names to them? Is it for 
« the uſe of the minitters family that mats is there- 
& in cclebratcd from morning to night, or rauher 
&« for the ſake of fſuruithing his Ni. _ c:rnoerted 
& ſjeds with opportunities of being preſent at it 
© avainit law ? Is there any Roman catho lic country 
© where ſuch an extenſion of their privileges is al- 
© lowed to proteſtant miniſters ? Is there any ſuch 
te thing practiſed at Vienna, at Paris, or Madrid?“ 
As, therefore, the laws of nature, nations, and of 
the land, ſtand jait as they did twenty-five years 
ago, and as circumſtances are the ſame with re— 
ſpect to the caſe in queliion, that they were then, 
it is hoped that all ſeruples concerning the tolera- 
tion of places of popich worCiip by government, 
out of Ambaſfador's houſes, or concerning protec- 
tions from ſorcign miniſters of Britiſhi prieſts or 
Jeſuits, will now vanith away, and that our worthy 
Magiſtrates and honeſt Conſtables, both in town 
and country, wiil be alert, in proportion as the 
nature of the cate endangcrs all that is dear to 
them and their proteiiant lellowſubjedts, I am, 
8 IX, 
© = Jours; Ge 
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To the PRINTER. 


SIX. Dec. 3, 1765. 

AVING lately read, in ſome of the public 
papers, (which of them I do not particularly 
recollect) that “the Pope ae, and the Pretender 
« fries, a chapel in Rome, in which the ſervice 
« of tlie church of England is performed.” I have 
taken {ome pains to be informed, what grounds 
there are for ſuch an aſſertion? It is hardly to be 


credited, that any proteſtant travellers, well affeaed 


to the Britith conſtitution in church and ſtate, would 
frequent a chapel under the proe71;2: of the popith 
Pretender to the Crown of Great Britain, ev2n 


though the prayers for King George and the pro- 


telant Royal Family made a part of that ſervice, 
which it is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe, the Pope or 
the Pretender would either allow or permit. The 
truth of the matter is juſt this. There have al- 


ways been about the Pretender's perſon a few 


m5ngrel proteſtants of the breed of old Leſley and 
Hickes, who have ſomething of a chapel allotted 
to them, where an Englith liturgy, re/crmed by the 


nonjurors in England about the time of the revo 


lution, is uſed, and where a per ſon ordained, as is 
ſaid, by old Deacon of Mancheſter, officiated not 
many years ago. The papiſts here, at home, 


have puſfed this out, as a chapel tolcratcd by the 


Pope, and protected by the Chevalie.', for the u. 
of proteſtants in general who reſort to Rome; {cr 
F 2 as whici 


1 
which they have been ſuſliciently laughed at; the 
ſaid chapel being, indeed, an apartment in the 
Pretender's own houſe, and not mere re ſectable 
cither for its furniture, or capacity, than the hole 
where his Mock-Majeſty's ſcullion cleans his knives, 
And now it ſeems this is to be an argument tor to- 
lerating popiik _—_— in the wmetropeUe of Great 
Britain! With reſpec to another afſertion, which 
| Hath alvo appeared in our public prints, viz, that 
Other catholic Princes do wink at, or indirectly 
4 tolerate the proteſtant worſhip in private houſes, 
if not in chapcls, in places of trade where fo— 
e rcign merchants are ſettled, in which the minis 
40 fiers of their Courts do not reſide;” I am an- 
thorikd to ſay, that though there are chaplains 
and meetings allowed for our ſactories in catholie 
countries; yet that the ſailors, or other proteſtants 
beſides the members of the ſactory, are not is 
to be preſent at chaſe. maceriags, particularly: 
Liſbon, where his Britannic Majeſty has a lens 
miniſter, It hath been ſaid farther, that ** no 
« jeſuit was convicted of con{piracy againit the 
„life of his preſent Portugueie Majeſty, though 
te there were three or four accyſed of being con- 
& cerned in or privy to it, and that Malagrida 
was executed for blaſphemy, hereſy, &c. in con- 
« ſequence of a ſentence of the inquitition, and tor 
« nothing relating to ſtate matters.“ Now if this 
is ſulficient to diſculpate the Portugueſe jeſuits, 
from treaſonable practices, we may argue thus in 
ſarour of the Trench jeſuits, expelled that kingdom 
by Henry the Fourth. No jeſuit was convided 
„of couſpiring with John Chaſtel (who ſtabbed 


6 Henry the Fourth in the mouth) though ſeveral 
Were 


625 
« were accuſed, And as for the jeſuit Guignard, 
he ſuffered for writing a book upon a theological 
« ſubjet, which other divines handled as well as 
„he. Let the matter of fact is, that the Portu- 
gueſe jeſuits were as certainly expelled that king- 
dom, for being acceiſaries to the treaſon of the 
Tavoras, as the French jeſuits were for abetting 
John Chaſtel and Father Guignard ; and as the 
Engliſh jeſuits deſerve to be for their known and 
avowed enmity to King George III. whom God 
_ preſerve from their treacherous machinations. 
lam, SIR; 
Tours, Ec. 


NO MASKER. 


LONDON CHRONICLE, Dec. 14, 1765- 
To l. PRINTER. 


8 IR. 3 

A MONG other cauſes aſſigned for the late in- 
P 1 creaſe of popery, one has been the non-refi- 
dence of the dignified and opulent clergy upon their 
reſpective cures, where their influence and learn- 
ing might eifectually prevent all attempts of popiſh 
enitturices upon the people committed to their 
charge. But in anſwer to this inſinuation, give 
Nc ice to obſerve, that theſe nn-reftents, as 
TC auve been told by a learned eſtimator, are to 


3 „ be 


6 
be conſidered as rational ö rcacbert“, who, while 
they remain in any part of the ifland, are never 
out of their pariſh. But then, rejoin theſe objec» 
tors, why do not we hear them warning fome 
parc of their pariſh againſt popiſh intolence and 
encroachment? Why, perhaps, becaule they do 
not {ce matters of this lort in the ſame light that 
you do. I remember one of theſe ai preachers 
told us the laſt winter, that“ Popith Bilkops go 
« about this pari:h of theirs, and perform every 
„ part of their function, without offence, and withs 
* cut obſervati;n.” And why ſhould any man «- 
ſerve, or preach againſt what gives him no He? 
I muſt own, however, that this appearance is 
enough to puzzle a man who has not his wits 
about him; and others, who do /crce, and are 
ofend'd, by this practice of popith Biſhops, may 
plauſibly enough call this a criminal ſupineneſs in 
men to whom fo lucrative emoluments are allot- 
ted, for the very purpoſe of defending the religion 
of their country againſt all ſecret and open inva- 
ders. But they who are converſant in the modern 
refinements of our theology know, that this is an 
old exploded idea, which hath been for ſome years 
ſuperſeded by a principle, the effect of which was 
ſirſt tried upon the Jew-bill, and is equally appli- 
cable to the caſe of popery. When the Jew- bill 
was in agitation, the doctrine of our national 
preachers was, that an attempt to incorporate the 
Jews into a chriſtian ſociety, tho' only by commu- 
nicating to them a few ci privileges, was flying 
in the face of a prophecy, Which either did, or was 
{uppoſed to ſpeak of their continuance in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, till a certain period, which every one 


k new 
* Dr. Browne's Eſtimate of the manners and principles, &c. 
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trow was net en C e of nn 


wenber 8 m a | bull-rath, when ate to an ar- 
e and 3 it was carried ſor 
a ric, expreſied in obicure and dubious 
terms, while the er goſpel-duty was 
ritten, as it were with a ſun-beam, Now, as L 
am informed, Sir ae Newt, in his comment 
en the book of the Nevelaticy, huth ſound out, 
that popery muit once more gain the afcendant 
for a ſhort interval, all over Eurabe, and conſe- 
quently in the iſſand of Britain. And if this be 
true, to oppoſ2 it, is once more flying in the face 
oi a prophecy, and as plain a one at leaſt, as that 
which operated againſt the Jew-bill. Beſides, Sir 
Jause has entinncd no commencement of this in- 
St and as it is only to be a ſhort one, cur 
rational preachers will doubtleſs reaſon, that the 
ſooner it begins, the ſooner it will be over, and 
may think it no bad policy (as indeed ſome of che 
un.{ended and un2bſcrving fort are ſaid to deſire) 
to meet the papiits halt-way, in order that popery 
may incur its final doom the ſooner. I know thele 
»ati9nal preachers are called chriſtians, and I can- 
not but own it looks a little aukwardly for a chri- 
ſlian paſtor to connive at, and much more to per- 
mit his flock to be inſected with ſo heinous a ſin as 
i{;latry, or with the wicked, blood-thirily princi- 
ple of not keeping faith wvith horetics ; and if there 
was any 1uch thing as getting over the prophecy, 
it would not be advileable. But I do not {ee how 
that is to be done, as every body knows Sir n 
Newton was a demonſtrator, as well as ſome of our 
R. ut ianal preachers, And therefore, all thele things 
F 4 | being 


a = 
being duly confidered, I hope we ſhall no more 
hear tranilations, commendams, non-retidence or 
pluralities, reckoned among the caules of the pro- 
greſs of popery, and am, 

SIR, 

Your humble ſervant, 
RipexnTEM DiCERE, 


— 7˙ r q — - —— — — 


Sr. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, Dec. 19, 1763. 


SIR, : 
IHE Writer of a letter in your Chronicle of 
Dec. z, ſigned Vater, is pretty ſeverely 
taken to taſk (for ſomething he had ſaid concerning 
a nonjuring chapel at Rome) by a proteſtant Liſbon 
merchant in the Public Ledger of Dec. 7, who aſks 


your correſpondent the following queſtion: «« Is | 


© the ſervice of that chapel lels heretical in the 
« opinion of the papiſts for being of the nonjuring 
„ kind?” Now this merchant had been told, that 
the ſervice there uſed, is the liturgy of the church 
of England, reformed ſoon after the revolution; 
that is to ſay, reformed according to the ſyſtem of 
the nonjurors. What that ſyſtem is, the Gentleman 
might have learned from a pamphlet, entituled 


A new Catechiſm, with Dr. Hickes's thirty nine 


„Articles.“ printed in 1710, which went through 
two if not three editions. Or he might have 


found a ſummary of this ſyſtem, publiſhed mere 


lately, in Dr Middleton's Preface to his Remarks 
on 


( 129 ) 
on tuo pamphlet, ritten againſt his Introductory 
ile orle, Je. 17.48, where he would have ſeen, 
aL Ong other ariicles of the nonjuror” S CTC: ed, a ſu- 
preue an independent power aſcribed to the 
church —4 popiiatory facritice of Cluilt's body 
and bhod tor the living and dead—prayers for the 
dead to procure ſome relief and improvement of 
thele intermediate Hare. and as Dr. Middleton ob- 
lerne, alnoit every thing row practiſed or pro- 
fene by the Romanitlts, exc. pt ablolute tranſub- 
Funnation, and wo more articles, concerning 
wich the papits themtelves are not unanimous, 
Ilenee n may be easily determined, whether the 
n inrars ſervice is not les heretical in the opinion 
ef pose, than that of the church of England, as 
the litter Sn at this Gay; cr whether either the 
loyal 605283 of the King, or the loyal ſons of our 
_protet] int enn reh, would be ready to attend this 
Ciuipe!, I. is true, the knowledge of theſe thin 3 
does not lie in the way of merchants : But then 
ſhould not our Liſbon Merchant have ſpared the 
words impudence and ignorance? 1 could, if I 
world, proceed to other ſtrictures on other parts 
ot ihe letter; but I conüder, Mr. Baldwin, how 
2 a little room in your _ is at this ſeas 


jon, which reminds me to ſorde „ at Jea:t tor the 
preteut, I am, 
S IR, 


? 
Tours, Tr 


SIMPLICIUS PIILORCUS. 


To ie PRINT EX. 
Dec. 19, 1705 
4 lite ADVENTURE. 


\ N artful popiſh prieſt, ſtationed in the ſcat - 
houte of a Roman catholic family in York- 


ſhire, had long caſt a withſul eye upon an honeſt 
ſimple miller in his neighbourhood, the father of 


ſour or five fine ſtrong lads, whom the prieſt con- 
ſidered as a valuable acquilition to the cauſe, if the 
miller's converſion could be compaſſed. For which 
purpoſe, the miller was one day invited to ſee the 
curioſities in the chapel; when the father pro- 
duced his whole cargo of cruciſixes, madonas, and 


ſaints of all denominations; expatiating on the ex- 


quiſite workmanfhip, but more particularly on the 


power and miraculous influence of his graven and 


molten gods; concluding his homily with, «© Well, 
& Joſeph, what do you thiak of theſe extraord:- 
* nary things? Are they not admirable?” The 
Honeit miller, ſcratching his head, and leering 
with great ſimplicity at the priett, replied in his 
country dialect: “ Wya truly, Sur, they are o 
varra pratty, but when o's dune, let God alean 


for mackin a man.“ * The prieſt, coufounded 


with this unexpected rebuff, diſmiſſed the poor mil- 
ter 


* Wiy trulv, Sir, they are all very pretty, kat when A due; 


det Ced ale for mating @ man. 


as a. ds 


C-.000 3 
jer in high wrath. And no wonder. Not Tillot- 
en, Stiliingfleet, or Burnet, could have uttered a 
ſeverer ſarcaſm on his idolatrous trumpery than 
this Laple ſentiment of untutored reaſon. 


To the PRINTER. 


S IR, Dec. 24, 1765. 
II obligation you have laid upon me, by 
1 publithing my laſt letter, perhaps in the room 
of more marketable ware at hand, will require 
that I ſhould bring my proof from Archbithop 
Laud; that „the firſt clauſe of the twentieth ar- 
_ * ticle of religion, &c. is not injoined to be ſub- 
„ ſeribed by act of parliament,“ into as ſhort a 
compais as I can, Thus then the ſaid Archbiſhop 
expreſſed himſelf in his ſpeech in the ſtar- chamber, 
1637. If yon look back and conſider who they 
„were that governed brfineties in 1571, and rid 
« the church, almoſt at their pleaſure, and how 
potent the anc2ltors cf theſe libellers, (Prynn, 
„ 2urton, and Patrick] began then to grow, you 
& will think it no hard matter to have the articles 
& printed, and this clauſe left out,” Now this 
1571, was the very 12th cf Elizabeth, when ſub- 
peter was fir!t enjoined by parliament, and by 
wioſe means oerer it happened or wus procured, 
if the clwife was leſt out of that copy of the ar- 
ticles reſcred to in that act (as Land's account of 

the matter clearly allows) they who ſubſcribe by 
virtue of that act, as all ſubſcribers do, and have 
| A 6 cone 
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done ſrom the day it took place, to this prefent 
6th of October, 1765, have nt ſubſcribed that 
clauſe de Jure, but as a mere impoſition of thoſe 
who added that clauſe, not only without any aus 
thority of parliament, but in direct contradicttion 
to the very genius and fpirit of our happy conili- 
intion, which allows the church, as tuch, no au- 
thority of that kind, and which looks upon that 
clanie as a racre popith apy le, and as uch con— 
demns it. The ſoregoing inftance, and others of 
a later date, plainly ſnew that the venerable aſſem— 
bly of our repreſentatives in former times, have not 
thought the thirty-nine articles below their notice, 
and may we not hope, that in a point which con- 
cerns the conſtitutional juriſdiction of parlinment 
10 nearly, they will take this ſyftem of docrine 
once more into conſideration, and reduce the church 
to her proper bounds? Perhaps we may be told, 
thut the Cy will be cuutious of irritating the | 
clergy at this juncture, az the latter may be of 10 
much ſervice to the infancy of their power. Are 
the clergy then, an writalle generation in ſuch 
caſes? They are not their friends who infinuate 
any ſuch thing. Be that as it may, it is an ob- 
jection which, I think, would more nearly have 
fte ted the late miniltry, who might want the af- 
niltznce of à time-ferving clergy, to bring about 
certain meaſures, to which their politics ſeemed to 
lend them—Politics congenial with thoſe ct the 
J.2n&:an clergy, the race of whom, whatever the 
public may think, is very far from being extinct, 
Burt a righteous and public-ipirited adminiſtration 
can have no occaſion for a time-ſerving clergy, or 
for the clergy in ary capacity, but that of ſaithſul 
and 


* 
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and conFſientions paſtors of their reſpedtive locks z 
of able and dilivent watchmen, as weil tor the tus 
ture talvation of the people as lor their pretfent 


welfare, and as fellow ſubjects with them under a 


free government, Perhaps, in time, the eneronch- 
11ts of the clergy may cone to be real prievances 
to the people. Their power and ee at leaſt, 
are in a progreſlive late; and incraſing power 
and opulence, in any hands, have a natal ten- 
deney to tyranny and opprefiion It is to Le hope 
therefore, that a true wh ig MminKTy will have fone 
ſol'cirnle to bring our cecleiallical ſyſtem under 
ſome re gula ion, to prevent the conicquerces of 
the clergy's growing to gecat to be reformed, 
when perhaps their ſuccefiors, and our poilcrity, 
niay have the wil to humble them without th 
power. hers is one. confiJeration, Which, in my 
poor opinion, rec ures the immecliate abolition of 
the ohn ius a above-mentioned; and that 

is, the wiſble and highly ſcandalous, as well 
alarming, increaſe cf popery. Grant the church 
of Rome the power of decrevinz rites and ceremo— 
nies, and authority in controverſies of faith, and 
you put weapors into their hands, again which 
no ſcriptural ar mour will he provft, And how can 
vou but grant it, when the papi.ls are able to hee 
you the {ame doctrine, even in your own proteftant 
articles! I have heard it faid, that this very cir- 
cumſtance accounts ſer the little, the very Utile, 
we hear oft the cicrpy's orpolition to the preſent 
ſpread of this vile ſuperſtition, If the church of 
Rome has really this power, it is in vain to attack 
her upon the article of even her idolatrous rites. 
and ceremonies, If the church of Rome has it not, 
. . ho- 


6 54 „„ 
how comes the clurch of Eng! and byat? A quef- 
tion, M hic h «t'5 a} > 241rs by ſoo . certain 1 kenss Our 


great churchmen deſtre to have publi. ly Giicutled, 
I am, 


8 1. | 
Yiurs, Cc. 


PLEBEICS 


7 ce PRINTER. 
$1 R, Dec. 26, 1765. 


HE juſtly celebrated and matchleſs Dr. Mid- 
ee in tie dediciion of his letter from 


Rome to Dr. Gooch, then Bifiap of Nerwich, has 


the tollowing Pullige—* But while I was—fancy- 


* ing wy lelf- engaged in a laudable attempt of dil- 
« arming theſe brol- ke. enemies of our religion and 
& liberty, (the papiits] there were ſome, as your 
« Lordſhip knows, even of our own church, whole 
« dijpleafure I incurred, and whoſe reſentment I 
« have felt on account of this very work.“ This 
open appeal to a Pithop, puts the truth of the fact 
here mentioned out ot all diſpute, But how fhall 
we account tor it? We are here left quite in the 
dark. If we were in polltſiion of the motives of 
this diſpleaſure of our churchmen incurred by Dr. 
Middleton, it would be of great ule in diicovering 
what encouragement one might expect in attacking 
popery at this critical juncture, Did Dr. Middle- 
ton ſeel the reſentment of great churchmen (for 
that of little ones he would not have regarded) 
from 


„ ae 
from any apprehenſion that the demolition of Pa- 
pery might alfe& their own ſyllem? This I think | 
could hardly be. Did they then apprehend that 
the contequences to be drawn from Dr. Middle- 
ton's particular premiſſes, were untriendly to ſome 
parts cf the eſtabliſhed inititutions of the church of 
England? Sorry ſhould I be to ſuppole, even for 
a moment, that this was the caſe; as on the one 
hand, the opponents of popery mult either incur” 
the diipieature of their fathers and brethren; or, 
on the other, deſert the defence of one of their 
ſtrongeſt ſorts. I ſhould be glad, Mr. Baldwin, 
to ſee this matter explained by ſome of your very 
able correſpondents, the rather as I find a notion 
is got abroad that our leading churchmen are not 
very ſanguine in this wariare vith the papilts, and 
that all this {tir is occaſioned by the forwardnel;z 
cf a few poor curates, who have nothing to do 
but to mind their clerical calling, and nothing to 
hope for but a better birth in another world, 
than they have reaſon to look for here. I recollect 
indeed a great divine* who attacked Dr. Middleton's 
Derivation of Popiſh Idolatry from that of Pag:n- 
_ 1m; which, however, the Doctor ſtrenuouſly de- 
fended. His learned adverſary declined a formal 
rejoinder, not, as he aſſured us, for want of arms 
or abilities, but out of a friendly diſpolition to the 
reputation of his antagoniſt; which I think was 
droll enough, after he bad told the world that his 
argument was nat worth a ſtraw. However, I 
ſhould think proteſtants CH the church of England 
have a right to know fron their teachers, from 
what Romiſh idolatory is derived, if not from pa- 
Sauiſin; eſpecially as the learned divine above - 


mens 
bn Bi hop Var burton. 
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ernu! VS OT the ori- 


mentioned, hath left us no u 


get ropich idelatrx, Dit the primmise fimplicity 


ot the antient church or Rome. In ore word, Nr. 
B.Idwin, we live in the days of myflery, with re- 
rect to alairs both in canrca and laute. We are 
told with great teimality that they have entered 
into a Hiri alliance, which, by the yearly ineren- 
flag bulk ol the record, mould ſeem to have a 
nu: . rat ſecret and ſeparate articles, relative 20 
ſome object witien is kep! out of light. I remem- 
ber, in the days of our ſimpl'ci! + hen ſuch an 
alliance was talked of, under the lets ſcientific idea 
of tue conſtitution of Great Britain, was grand ob- 
ject of it was to keep out popery and arbitrary 
power, which the church on one fie, and the 
ſtate on the other, watched over, and occafonally 
ſkirmillied with every day. For my part, I am 
inclined to think, our civil and ceulefiaitical policy 
might begin to vary about the time Dr. Middleton 
male his complaint, and that the new Alliance 
might then be in projection. But this is only my 
crude conje dure, and I wait with impatience for 
ſomethi:.x more ſatisfactory from your correſpon- 


| dents, I am, 


SIP, 
Yours, &*r 


SPECULATOR, 


— 


To the PRINTER. 


SIR, Dec. 26, 175655. 
S the cafe of parliamentary boroughs ſeem to 
employ ſome part of the public attention, I 
hope you will, at ſome convenient time, fad a 
little room for the following obſervations on that 
very intereſting ſubject. I take it for granted that 
if all the boroughs in England which fend mem— 
bers to parliament, were ſtill to elect their repre- 
ſentatives according to the crivinal u,, ſettled 
when they firſt became intituled to that privilege, 
not one in ten of them could be engroſſed by any 
opulent commoner, or titled nobleman, without 
abſolutely reducing the borough itſelf to a ſtate of 
depopulation. But the members of corporation 
towns, and the borough-holders, having by length 
of time, and corruption and careleſſneſs of differ- 
ent kinds, become ignorant of their original rights, 
it became an eaſy matter for Recorders, Town» 
elerks, and other wickedly artful men, to preſcrive 
new modes of election, and to exclude all from 
giving their votes, who were not qualified with a 
fulficient ſtock of partiality towards the party en- 
£17ed, to pay the public officers, or private agents, 
who undertcok the management of the eledtion. 
The caſe of the Ayleſbury men, and that of Bewd- 
ley, in 1708, are initances how feafible ſuch at- 
tempts have been, and one might bring twenty 
more, where ſuch attempts have had better ſucce:s, 


Ience 
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Hence it appears, that the leading officers of bo- 
roughs and corporation towns, (who generally 


eicher are themiclves, or have connections with 


half-hred lawyers, under the name of Recorders, 
or Fame attorneys, in quality of Town- 
torts, and of mijrepreſentin's by paſt tranſactions, 
have ſound it an ealy matter to obtain a dation, 
eſtabliſhing a new model of eledion for all time 
to come, Mhichreſelutiau, being aiterwards con- 


firmed by the act to prevent bribery at elections, 


has barred up all acceſs to ancient privileges, in a 
number of inſtances, where ſuch privileges would, 
even yet, be otherwite recoverable, I remember 
a cale about thirty gears ago, where the returning 
_ officer of the borough, having returned two mem- 


bers upon a majority of freemen's votes upon the 
poll, in preicrence to two candidates ſupported by 


owners of borough houſes, the latter petitioned, 


and the Town-clerk and Recorder being gained by | 


the petitioners, the returned members were ouſted 
without much diiiculity. It happened, however, 
that the ſaid Town clerk being obliged occaſion- 


ally, and pending the conteit, to exhibit to an 


eminent Serjeant of thoſe days (retained as counſel 
for the burgage tenure) a truer ſtate of the caſe 
than his brief ſet forth, the conſequence was, that 
the Town-clerl: propoſing to bring an action againſt 
the returning oflicer for ſomething that paſſed at 


the time of election, was told by the ſaid Serjeant, 


that the Mayor had Cone nothing but his daty, 
having ſtricly followed the directions of the char- 
ter, as well as ſome precedents, which it was more 


in the Town clerk's power to ſecrete, The Ser- 


jeant's 
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jeant's opinion I have ſeen under his own hand, as 
well as the muniments on which it was grounded, 
I forbear to give the more modern hiltory ot the 
borough, becauſe it is not fir.gular. But it ever 
that happy day ſhould come when the great council 
of the nation thould be diſpoſed to relieve hardihips 
of this nature, this caſe will be ready for their in- 
formation, with ſuch vouchers as will leave no room 
for a demurr. It may be ſaid, if people will ſuffer 
themſelves to be enſlaved, who can help it? and 
what buſineſs is it of ours, who have no intereſt or 
concern in ſuch boroughs? Suppole this to be the 
caſe, they are your brethren and fellow ſubjects of 
the ſame government, and if their forefathers were 
guilty, their ſuſſering poſterity are innocent: But 
in truth the caſe is yours as much as theirs; and 
the repreſentative of the rotteneſt borough in 
England, has as good a vote in the cauſe where 
you are moſt of all intereſted, as the man whom 
your free voice ſends to repreſent you. Be it 
remembered then by all ranks of electors, that it is 
their intereſt, and the intereſt of the public that ſome 
remedy ſhould be found tor this great, and, as yet, 
increaſing evil. In no long time there will be no 
room for it to increaſe. And if you cannot do all 
you would to relieve it, determine at leait to do all 
you can. If it cannot be procured to ſubſtitute 
modes of election of a more conſtitutional com- 
plexion than thoſe at preſent in uſe withia borough 
towns; prevail, if you can, to have the clauſe in the 
act, under which the rogueries of mercenary pet- 
tifoggers take reſuge, repealed, that gentlemen of 
your own chooſing may have at leaſt a chince to 
make good their return upon the original principles 


of 
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of elefion; I wi in be bold to f. iy, that the repeal 
of that fingle clauſe would be a more valuable 
accefſicn to the liberty of the Britich ſubjeR, than 
the repeal of twenty cyder acts. 

I am, 
8 IR,. 
Tours, Cc. 


A Free Bargeſs in Felters. 


LONDON CHRONICLE, Dec. 26, 1765 
7 te PRINTER. 
SIR, 


W HILE I was in vain ſearching after the letters 
which pafied between the foreign miniſters 


and his late Majeſty's Secretaries of State in 1745, 
mentioned in one of your advertiſements, I found 
them very opportunely publiſhed in your Chronicle. 
I doubt not but ſome of thoſe who openly abet, or 


with a ſhew of md:ratizn would ſcreen the cauſe of 


popery, may aſk how the caſe there ſtated applies 
to the preſent times? which I think may be eaſily 


anſwered. It is true, there is now no pen rebellion 


in the kingdom in favour of a popith Pretender ; 
bit are there no ſymptoms of a lurking diſtemper 
O! Ut kind, ready to break out upon the frſt voc- 
cation? For is it not true that popich prieſis ſu arm 
more than cver in this city? Is it not true that 
they are irreccnslieable enemies to his NMajeſty's 
govera:ment ? Is it not true they utter uu⁰Bs dife 
courſes 


n 

cares and even feats? Do they not, even in the 
public prints, put us in mind of Sir Edwmundbury 
Cidfrey, Daggers, &e. as in a morning paper, of 
Dec. 6 and 7? Is it not true that theſe popith 
prieſts and their emifaries make daily converſions 
of his Majeily's proteſlant tnbje&ts to the Reman 
catholic faith? Is it not true that open chape!s 
are maintained under colour of public protedtion, 
with an erormgus number of prieſts, out of the 
houſes of foreign miniſlers? Is ic not true that maſs 
is celebrated in theſe chapels from morning to 
night? Is it not true that thele chapels are rather 
jor the ſake of ſurniſhing his Majeſty's caaterted 
ſubjects with opportunities of being preſent at maſs 
againſt Jaw, than ſor — any other purpoſe ? And 
can there be ſurer indications of the ſecret yl, 
of theſe popiſh ꝓrieſts againſt the King's govern- 
ment? His Excellency the 1/ex Secretary of State 
aſks, — © Is there any Roman catholic country 
« where ſuch an extenſion of their privileges is al- 
« lowed to proteſtant miniſters? Is there any ſuch 
« thing praiſed at J ienua, Poris, or at Medrig *” 
Wonld his Excellency have put ſuch qusſtions as 
theſe, without being certain they could not be an- 
ſwered in the affirmative? Put here a Preteſlaut 
Liſbsn Derchant ſteps in, and in a morning paper 
for Decemler 7, informs us of the liberty proteſtants 
have at Lyon of going as publicly to our Envoy's 
chapel, as people in Lenden go to St. Pa s. I 
make no doubt but this Gentleman is what he pre- 
tends to be, a reteſtaut. He ſeems to be a man 
of ſenſe, and I ſhonld have paid more reipet to 
his letter, but for ſome cheleric expreſſions in the 
beginning of it chat ſavour not of chat [iteneſe, 

which, 
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which, by his own contietion, he might have learned 
in P;rtugal. I do not love ra or ißt epreſone 
741%, even in deſence of the beit caule in the 
world; but miſtakes which are 4 maticicus ſhould 
be more gently corrected, For my part, I cannot 
think his repretentation of the cate at Lien, comes 
up to the extenden mentioned in the Secretary of 
State's letter, nor indced to a /z'/ corfutation of 
the perſon, with whom he thinks he hath ſo much 
realon to be out of temper, In the firſt place, 
there is, I ſuppole, but ce chapel kept open at 
Lin, and that without brct-do9rs to it, or ſecret 
avenues to accommodaie his Fertugtuiſe Niajeily's 
fro! eftart ſubjects, it any {uch there are: Add to 
this, that the Englith protellants at Len are not 
ſo li::tted to thele weorſhip as the papilts are at 
| L:ornidon., For, according to this Gentleman, they 
admit of an inter community of religious ceremonies 
with the Pertgusſe papilts, to a degree of prlite- 
nei, which ſome proteſtants at home, do not think 
extremely ediiving, Vith reipect to our ſailors, it 
is allowed by this Gentleman, that they do net g2 
en to the Envoy's chapel, and ] will for the pre- 
ent give him credit for the truth of the reaſons he 
a{livns, I will only remind him of the point from 
which tlie debate wherein ke hath taken a part, 
firit began, <2, whether from the diſtant ſituation 
ot ioreigu {ſhipping in the river, it is not i7:c9rveniont 
for foreign Reman catholic ſailors to attead the 
chapels of foreign Embaſſadors? Is there no ſuch 
encenvernience with reſpect to the ſituation of the 
Engliſh mipping in the Tags? Or does the Por- 
tugueſe government lh or connive at one or 
more proteitant chapels under the protection of his 


Bri» 


„ 
Britannie Majeſiy's Envoy, more oommodiouſiy 
ſtuated ſor the the attendance of Pritiſh ſailors ? 
It act, and if the irconioniences are ſimilar in both 
cates, the plea ſor tolerating popiſh ckapels out of | 
miniſters houſes, for the accommodation of foreign 


Fuilors, falls to the ground, Let us thew as 8 


lenity and ſorbearance as potlible to all religious 
opinions freperl; ſuch. But popery is not of this 
innocent complexion. It is, under the matk of re- 
ligion, the genuine engine of tyranny and arbitrary 
power, Let us not then he duped by its artigces, 
bullied by its menaces, cr ſneered by its impudent 
buToonery, out of cvery tain; dear to Britith pro- 
tellants under the ſree government 0: the illuilrious 
Hovie of Ilaucter. I am, 
SIR; Ec 
A LONDON Cu RATE. 


Sr. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, Jun, 1, 1766. 


An afF:Ticnate Aadroſs 19 Britifh Proteſtant Diſen- 
ters from the eftobliſbed Chu urch of E ngland, of all 


 Denomination-. 


BRETHREN, FRIENDS, COUNTRYMEN, 
FELLOW -CURISTLANS. 


Cry that popery is Once more rearing z her hor- 
A rible head in this land of liberty, is gone 


forth, and hath been ſeconded by prooſs which 


will admit of no diſpute, The papilts and their 
| abet - 
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abettors, avov the ſuct, plead for it, and even in- 
ſvlt us with their ſuccelis in the pubilc prints, as 
appears by a ſet of audacious querics publithed | in 
one of them of December 14. Whence is it that 
your paltors and Jeaders are fo fil:nt on this inter- 
eſting occaſion? Is it out of all memory what your 
worthy ſorefathers have ſuffered from the iron 
claws of intolerance ? Are all records lotit of the 
noble and undaunted teſtimony they bore againſt 
religious and civil oppreſſicn under every ditad- 


vartage, danger, and indignity, that could inti- 


nüdate the human ſpizit? And are the compara- 
tive eaic and advantages vou now enjoy indifferent 
to you? But am checked in the midſt of my ex- 
poltulations, and hear yon rejoin : * Why ail this 
«+ to us? Have we the leading religious intercit 
« of the kingdom in our hands ? Why do you not 
« apply to your own great churchmen, who ſhould 
« naturally take the fore front in this warſare? 
« Are not we, notwithitanding the toleration law, 
« the objects of ſcandal and contempt with every 
« orthoJox ſon of the church? And if vou be 
« afraid for the members of your own flock, can 
% you bel'eve that our productions would make 
« halt ſo much impretion upon them, as thoſe of 
« the common enemy? permit us then to content 
66 ourtelves with admonithing our own people in 
« cur tolerated department, "had rouſe your own 
e {lumbering watchmen to lead us the way at leaſt, 
if we are to engage in public operations.” 
Patience, my beloved brethren! bear, with a man, 
who, though a ſon of the eftubliſhed church, 
deſires not to ſet himſelf above the level of the 


meaneſt among you, and whoſe complaints upon 
this 


| (- 39S 3 
this or any other topic of reſermation, would be 
heard by our great churchmen, with as little re- 
gard as yours, It is the caute of the proteitant, 
and even of the chriitan religion, and not any 
paltry excluſive interett, tor which your 1d is to- 
| livited. There are men, nay, I will be bold to ſay, 
minitters in our church, who value their temporal 
emoluments as little, and their bibles and chrittan 
liberty, as much as any of you. Think not that 
you lie under any reproachtul imputation with 
thee, and trust there are thouiands of them in 
the lind. Preſbyterian, Independent, Anabaptilt, 
are no longer terms of reproach with us, except 
when we les here and there a man of thete dedo— 
Famnations, w rought upon by bate Jucrative vi21vs, 
and time-terving motives, %%% iu, his fit lyues 
and attaching himſelf to a church or a mimſtry tor 
the loaves and ſiſhes. Such a one, into whatever 
height of power, or dignity of office he may wrig- 
vie himſelf by his zig-Zag principles and motions, 
i juſt as contemptible in our eyes, as in yours. 
Eiteem and reproach (thanx Gol for better times) 
have long lince ceaſed to be joined to names and 
protethons, and are now, as "my _ t be, 
transferred to actions and principles. Even the 
name of Anker is no longer a name 4 {corn, bog. 
the popular appellation of a reſpectable jet of chri- 
ſtiuns, whoſe benevolent, innocent, and edifying 
principles every one mult admire, who hath peruſed 
thoſe excellent rules ct diſcipline (et forth by Dr. 
Rutty) by which the aTairs of chat laudable ſociety 
are conducted. You fee then, worthy brethren, 
you muy now intcrpoſe your endeavours aguinſt the 
common enemy, with more advantage thas vou 


Vol. I. CG are 
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are aware of, and there is one conſideration which 
makes me with for your alliance on this eccation 
with more than common carneſtneſs. It is this, 

lou can puch popery to the utinoil extremity, with- 
out the leaſt appretention of recrimination. It is | 
underſtood, that, with reſpect to forms, all amongſt 
you 1s plain and ſimple, pure and evangelical, 
undefiled and unadulterated with any dregs of ſu— 
perſtition, relting only on the ſolid haiis of the 
goſpel. With what ſuperior force might you at- 
| tack this mother of harlots and abominations, and 
thew, by exemplifiying the ſimplicity of primi— 
tive times, the ſufliciency of tcripture for ail the 
purpoſes of talvation ? It is not to be difſembled | 
that our church bath not this full advantage. The 
papiils themſelves remind us of too many particu- 
lars, which they tell us are ſtriking reſemblances, 
if not exact copies of their originals. Theie you | | 
can effectually difclaim, and may leave us to de- 
fend them as we can, which, to fay the truth, is 
not, in ſome cates, caiily to be done. The time was 
when your picus and learned forefathers held up a | | 
mirror to the eſtabliſhed church of England: 4 
magniſying mirror, perhaps, in ſome reſpects; but, 
in others, a faithful mirror, truly repreſenting | | 
ſpots and wrinkles, which though we did not wil- | | 
lingly contemplate, put us upon our guard, and | ; 
made us careful to keep them out of ſight, and pre- 
vent them from overſpreading the face of our vene- | , 


rable and reſpected mother. Of late we have not | 

often heard from you on this ſubje&t ; hardly ever | 

but when ſome rath headſtrong churchman hath | , 

called forth your champions with no credit to him- 

{It in the event, Some cf us even with you had | 
; re” 
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repeated theſe admonitions, at ihorter intervals, 
with decency and temper; and I much queition 
whether your ſilence, and our repoſę in conſequence 
of it, have heen edifying to either party. Is not the. 
late increaſe of poper) y. One proof at leaſt that they 
have not? An epitcopal hierarchy upon any plan, 
will bear watching. Spiritual power is extremely 
intoxicating even in thoſe heads which laid in their 
firſt religious erndition with very low notions of it. 


| There are members among ouriclves, who fee with 


concern, where things are not right, and where 
they are going (ti; farther wrong. But to cvery 
ſuggeſtion in favour of reformation from ns, a thort 
reproof is ever ready, viz, , u the efial liſh- 
ment that maintains gu. I need not teil you wha 

mir be made of this among the mob, You are out 
of the reach of ſuch impertinent urmanly repre- 
heuſion. Be prevailed with then, worthy fellow— 
proteſtants, to exert yourſelves on this important 
o-cution; and fear not that you will be left to 


maintain the conflict alone. If our princip:!s mould 


be flack and backward in the ſervice, there are 
others in inferior {tations equally able, who will 
join you with alacrity, without apprehenving that 
the church of England can be effeniiatiy hurt 
through the ſides of popery. The great, me re- 
nowned Chillingworth was of the church of Eng- 
land, and numbers of us arc ready to eſpouie and 
alſert his principle, that © the BIBLE only is the 
„religion of proteſtants,“ without being anxious 
ſor the ſate of human inventions. And let none of 
us, thus united, ſuffer ourſelves to be amuted and 
enſnared with outward ſhews of civility, and the 
midlimed cant of moderation which amount to no- 

G 2 __ thing 
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thing. and mean nothing, but to ſupply the place 
of opintes, that when we are fufliciently doſed, the 
lurking aſti.lin may execute his murderous purpoſe 
with the greater ſecurity. I am, 
Highly efteciced folliw-frecefftants, 
Mur jincerely af efiinate brotier, 
A COUNTRY CURATE 
Jan. 1, 1766. Mile Ejradliſhed Church 


— — 


To» the PRINT E R. 


SIR, TE Jau. 21, 1766. 
O trace the progreſs of tory iſm in church and 
1 ſtate from the year 1746 to the preſent times, 
would require a volume of no ſmall ſize, I mean 
to trace it through thoſe ſucceſſive publications 
wherein it hath appeared ſometimes with open 
front, and ſometimes half maſked, down from cer- 
tain complete hiſtories, reviews, &c. to Brooke's 
defence of the Iriſh papiſts, and Phillips's life of 
Cardinal Pole. For the more ſecret combinutions | 
of thoſe under whote patronage aud encouragement 
it hath attained to its preſent near approach to 
maturity, muſt be left for the deteQion of poſterity, 
if any patriotic hand ſhould ſurvive the pretent pe- 
rilous criſis to which toryiſm hath reduced us, tut- 
ſiciently in{truted, and ſufficiently hardy to expoie 
the darkſome machinations of the Junto, with the 
Caledonian Chief at their head, which time and | 
accidents will perhaps gradually uncover, There is 
good reaſon to believe, that beſides the lighter and 
| more 
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more popular performances in ſavour of toryiſm, 
calculated to take in the million, grave and ſolemn 
writers have been tatked to promote the cauſe, by 
way of theory and demonſtration. Among others 
&! this Ramp, the late Biſhop Ellvs is noticed for 
one in your Chronicle, who ſeems in ſome puſſages 
of his treatiſes to have been deſirous to carry us 
back a good round trot towards another ſchiſin 
bill; I well remember to have heard, about the 
time when this divine was dignified with the mitre, 
that a leading, and at the ſame time a Jed church- 
man being aitked, Why he would lend his hin to 
the promotion of a man of known tory prine pls; 
replied, The fiict has veon bent tis mach the etior 
aui. If any one wants a comment upon thete words, 
he may find a; very learned one in the dedication to 
the ſecond volume of a noted work, publithed in 
1758, where the writer tells his patron, that the 
friends of the acceſſion which happened in the year 
1714, © had, in taking up the pen againſt the jaco- 
„ Lite clergy, gone much too far.“ How, I be- 
ſeech you? „Why, by confuting and decrying the 
« uſurpations of a popiſh hierarchy, they virtually 
« Jeprived the church of every power and privilege 
„ which, as 4 ſimple ſocicty, ſhe might claim.“ 
But who could poſlibly help this, if it appeared by 
the molt legitimate concluſions, drawn from che 
cleareſt and moſt evident premiſſes, that this ſame 
_ ſimple ſociety claimed every power and privilege, 
and under the ſame title that popith hierarchy had 
ever done? And why the popilh hierarchy? Were 
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® Fee the dedication of the Divine Legation of Moſes, es . 
to Lord Nausfield, 1753. 
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the adverſaries of Biſhop Iloadley priei's of ihe 
R omith church? Were Potter, Snape, Sherlock, 
Atterhury, Hare, and Nicholſon, members of the 
Poplit hierarchy? Were all of them jacobite cler- 
ramen? In the mean time be it remarked, that 


. « '- 


this our cool moderator Jiidains not to uſe one of 
the tile arts of the popiſh controvertilts, againſt 
thete friends of the | Hanover} acceſſion, by repre- 
tenting them as receiving aſſitance from, it not in 
cOnmne i on with inſidels, and enemies of revelation ; 
il; conſtant cant of all papal polemics, as often 
«5 they are pinched by the proteſtants on the arti— 
cle of church uſurpations. Well then, theſe cham- 
pions of this Hufe ſociety have got the church once 
nore reinſtated in her claim of ancient powers and 
privileges. And what has been the conſequence? 
While theſe friends of the acceſſion were counte- 
nanced and encouraged, little was heard of popiſh 
or jacohitical inſolence. It was confined to holes 
and corners, and left to curſe the ſucceſs of the 
proteſtant cauſe in the depths of obſcurity. Papiſts 
and nonjurors in thoſe days very ſeldom ſhewed 
their ignominious heads in poiſonous reſcripts from 
the preſs, or in other attempts to debauch the 
Joyal ſubjects of Great Britain. But ſince Alliances, 
treatiſes on ſpiritual and eſſays upon civil liberty 
came into faſhion, popery and arbitrary principles 
ot government have been releaſed from their re- 
ſtraint. Papiſts ſet up to be the beſt ſubjects of a 
proteſtant government upon the merit of their im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion to the uſurpations of the popiſh 
| hierarchy. In one of the late popiſh pamphlets the 
church of Rome is ready to thake hands with the 
church of England, and even to claim kindred with 
| her 
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her by reckoning up the degrees of aitinity between 
them. Whilit on the other hand, à partizan of the 
eltabliſhed church, not to be behind the other in 
mutual civility, exults over a protzilant diſſenter in 
the contemplation that, “ popilh Bithops go about, 
and exe cite every part of their function without 
«© offence, and without obſervation;' and does ſo 
much honour to the fact, as to make it a precedent 
ter the ſubmiſlion of the Americans to prelatical 
church govern:nent, which puts me in mind of a 
writer in your Chronicle, Mr. Baldwin, under the 
name of II [-lcrato, who makes much the ſame 
uſe of the circum{lance, that the late Pope of 
Rome was a very fine Gentleman. It is true the 
late Pope was a fine Gentleman; and fo was a late 
Archbiihop of Canterbury. Put is that a reaſon 
why the proteitants of Great Britain ſhould come 
under the ſpiritual dominion of the preſent Pope? 
And does he ſuppoſe the Americans have not ſenſe 
enough to atk him the ſame queſtion, mutatis mu- 
tandis? Tam, 8 I R, |; 

Your rugs reader, 


An unchangeable Whig. 


ST JAMES'S CHRONICLE, Jan. 28, 1766. 
A FRAGMENT. 

* + * * AT laſt went about it, Shakeſpeare 

ſeems to be the rock on which the leading geniuſes 


of the preſent age are deſtined to ſplit. Critics of 
G 4 all 
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all ſizes and complexions take a ride, ird at 


Sſubeſfeare. He is the butt of the critics, as Fal- 


ſtaſt was of the jokers, But as Falſtaff, though 
Jometimes put diæun by Hal and Poins, was always 
an ovcr-match for ancient Pittcl, fo Shakeſpeare's 
modern critics, whote {tyle and manner is totally 
pili, ſeldom return from their conflicts with 
the old bard, without ſhame and loſs, One abſur- 


dity is common to them all; namely, that whereas 


they proclaim Shakeſpeare /e pret of nature, they 
molt commonly attempt, where the expreilion is 
obſcure, ambiguous, or apparently corrupt, to fix 
his meaning by the rules of ſome art;#cial theory, 
This is notorioully the cafe with Upton, Hanmer, 
Warburton, Johnſon, and a certain pericdicz:l{ eri— 
tic, who hath taken Dr. Johnſon to taſ in a 
monthly pamphlet for November 1765; and who, 
molt inconſiſtently reproaches Theobald for grævel- 
ing, at the ſame time that he is recommending to 
fix Shakeſpeare's ſenſe, where it is doubtful, by 
the vulgar idioms of Yorkſhire and Scotland. It 


is, indeed, highly entertaining to ſee theſe two 


old friends, heretofore engaged (and, as ſome peo- 
ple pretend, penſioned) in the ſame political cauſe, 
committed together in a literary one, not without 
ſome little regret on the part of the aſſailant, ſome 


little ſtruggle between a predilection for his own 


critical talents, and a ſolicitude to manage the 


reputation of ſo utctul a partizan as the definer of 


_ abdicaticn. That Dr. Johnſon, in his late under- 
taking, hath diſappointed the expectations of the 
public, is highly probable. But that the periodi- 
cal critic is the man to ſupply his detects, will 
hardly be granted by thoſe who have obſerved him 

ro 
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to infil, that © Nr. Warburton underſtood Shake- 

© ypcare better than all his editors put together, 
„that Sir J. Hanmer enriched himiclt with Dr. 
« VWarkurion's ſpoils, —and that the late Nr. Ed- 
« wards had not any great knowledge of his au- 
& thor.” Had the caz2275 f critic „0% laid as lum 
ber in ne [eiiers WarCenloults, or had the poor penis 
6:7 tio ſtill ſuppreiſed the cr frations of Sir T. 
H wmer's letter to Dr. Smith, this might have 
pied with the weak and the eredulous. But 
thote documents being now in the hands of 'the 
public,” 2 jndment fo contrary to the Cates of 
common ſente, as well as matter of fit, cannot 
be :{vr1; »ed to any thing elle [tor doubtiets the pee 
„ „ critic does not want diſcernment when he 
chatte, to employ it) than the ob{uications of cli 
b. e blen. The truth is, the ingenious and 
ami ſchle Mr, Edwards was a whiz of the revolution 
ſtump. That alone was faikeione to jullity Dr |, 
to himſelf for undervaluing the cart in his 
preſ.ce, and profiting by him in the progreſs of 
his work without the lea't acknowledoment, 1 
rouid not fay that tie pericuicat writer hath the 
lame quarrel with kin, if I had ever known the 
ſaid writer to have once done judice to the literary 
G5 1 merit 


* One Ph Ep Nis, formerly of Trinity Hall in Cam- 
bridoc. who, upon an accuſation of piltferl za hos, [rt the 
vnivertity, and, having acuired an inter t ta tice 2 % 
B:{t 5,404, tarned evident e ag nit forne or his Mother pile 
forers, called crete; and ontertiined the public with tome 
ot their pranks in a quato pamyhict intituled, IIe „ed 
L {7 5f Sir 'Vhomas lanmer s the Hxth z, Hog. 2 
Britannica, wicrein is foorered the fire ive (10oeat . of 
Gloucelter's quarrel With A, £areuet abut lis titign tf dt 
rares Plays, &c. ee | 
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merit of any one man of Mr. Edwards's political 
principles that ever came in his way, Poor Theo— 
bal ſuflers en the ſame ſcore, and, to jay the 
truth, has ſuilered by others, belides theſe two, as 
appears by certain anzedotes concerning the i- 
ances of the Dunciad, of which the public will, 
provably, one of thete days be in poſition. But 
to proceed with thele ſatellites of Shakeſpeare. Of 
the three congenial critics, the Dogors W. und f. 
and the perizdical writer, the acrimony of the ſe- 
cond is, by far, the molt under government. The 
moſt obvious, and the mott deſerving object of his 
critical ſpleen, was his immediate predecsſſor in 
the province of an editor of Svakeſpeure, Yet this 
rival he treats with much civility, apo! ogi- ing for 
the ſtrictures he makes upon him, paying ian C21» 
pliments, taking him occiiionally under his ws 
and even adopting fore ol his viſionary notes and 
corrections, to the maniteit detriment of * OWN 
edition. Dr. Johnſon provibiy ſoreſauw (what has 
ſince been revealed to the public) that a critic ad- 
vanced in vears, and of an indolent diſpoſition, 
72101 nit, ate long run, have reaſin io applaud 
his /ituation, ihould be venture to imjare this for- 
ni able a in literature; and what was meant 
the word ite in the preſent caſe, the I 
mwirht Jearn from the delicacy , friend if, 
nach more certainty and precition than from wes 
cen didticnary, The periodical Arilarchus hath 
not an equal degree of complaitance for Dr. John- 
fon, Whoſe known vine helance eaſed him of all up- 
prehenſions of repritals from that quarter. But 
he could not fo well depend upon the tameneſs of 


the Other without a little ſtroa! ing, which he ac- 
rord - 
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cudingle practiſes, not by covering the nakedneſs 
G the vid Colotics, (for that he had ſenſe enough 
to lee was impracticuble) but by abuſing the man 
v ho had w:covered it. At length a little tender- 
re for his old comrade in the Hatcan warfare re— 
currin,y, he contrives to put both theſe worfhipful 
editors into the fame halt' compliment; intimating 
that as Newton's Principia, and Napicr's Loga- 
rithms, ſitfered nothing in the eftimacion of the 
learned, from the eircumſtance thut their reſpec» 
tive authors had written upon the Apocalypſe; io 
neicher would the Divine Legation, Or 4 certain 
D'\& onary be the laſs eftzewed, or fare the worle 
for two miſer.ihle editions of Shakeſpeare by the 
ſame hands. Put this, to make free- w an ex- 
preſtion of one of theſe editors, is à clit 77 
„ n. dir J. Newton's book on the 3 
is in better elteem than this critic thinks of. On 
the other hand, had Dr. . e n kept his fin- 
gers Of Shakeſpeare's hallowed page, his naked- 
ness in the D L. might have remained under its 
ſi -leaves to this ood hour, But when his licen- 
lieus treatment of an anthor, in the hands of eveiy 
polite fchojar, came 1c. be fezn, and afterwards 
to be expoſed, by Edwards, to the diverſion even 
of ſchool boys and women, it began to be more 
than ſuſp-Qel that he might have taken liber- 
ties with the ſrered writings upon eqnally finder 
grounds. This, upon examination, was fannd to 
be actually the cate ; ti] at length, aſter gradual 
detections of one reverie after another, a lerrned 
profeſſor found it equally neceſſary, and eounlly 
caſy to do the fame fervice for Job, that Mr. Ed- 
wards had don for Shake!peare, Dr, Jobuſen 

ſeeius 


1 
ſeems to be upon the brink of the ſame precivice, 
Whispers have gone abroad, that he was not the 
propereſt perſon in the world to conpile a diction- 
ary of the Engliſh language; and he will have 
great good luck, if what has been hitherto ſpoken 
of mm fecret, his edition of Shakeſpeare does not a 
proctaim aloud : On another hand, the por: Jical 
rie 18 very likely to be mortitied by hearing from 
he tilt rate judges in the republic of letters, that 
Theobald's edition of Shakeipeare of 1740, is the 
moſt corre, and conſequently the moſt valuable 
of any ret extent. This peri: ical avriter, hows 
ever, will always find the means of making hiuaſelt 
amends for all his difgraces, fuflerings, and ſelf— 
denials, as long as a certain monthly production is 
ſaleable, If for reaſons of late he is obliged to 
ſpare Dr. Johnſon, and the other editor for reaſons 
of church, he takes occaſion to relieve his con- 
ſtraint in the tail of the ſame pamphlet, by letting 
himſelf looſe with all glee and wantonneſs upon 
{ſome innocent encomiums, proſaic and poetical on 
the ever to be lamented Duke of CUMBER- 
LAND. But not to dwell on circumitances 
which do hon******,——The reft is tern of. 


7 th PRINTER. 


S IR, a $0, 3766. 
O, Mr. Baldwin! we are got paled up in a 
park it ſeems, like ſo many horned ſtags. 
Herued tags! Think of that, Mr. Baldwin. Hor- 
nitied, perhaps, by ths park-keepers themſelves: 
OE For 


4 7 1 
For theſe park-keepers, let me tell vou, are dear 
lovers of veniion, and of Qoe-veuiion particularly, 
So that between mule and female veniſon, and a 
I'ttle clarst among hands, the elders are ſome- 
times laid up in the gout, and obliged to delegate 
the province of the quarter flatf to the juniors in 
training, Br the by. tits metaphor ot a park and 
deer, is not inconvruous, The pretence of the 
park-keepers is to carry us to heaven, towards 
which, kornification, it taken patiently, hath, wce 
cording to the old proverb, a wonderful etc, 
This II Meder, thould . by his name, to be 
an Italian parx- keeper, a retainer 1 ſuppote, to a 
certain very ſine old gentleman at Rome; wich ql 
dcj mation in his pocket, to Leep the parks +» /7orins 
Crhii, of this other world, including America. 
Did I not tell you, Mr, Baldwin, we itould pre- 
ſently have the true picture of an American Pre- 
late ? I did not expect, however, that the Centle- 
man would be {o indiicreet, as 0 draw it hiigſelf. 


Well, [et who will truſt himſelf and hi doe with 


ſuch park-keopers, I am reſolved to keep on the 
outſide of the pals, and to browze, as well as I. 
can, upon the common; and if I am deſtined to 
have horns, they ſhall not be of Mr, Mederato's ' 
planting, for J like none of kis breed, Commend 
me, however, to the man who ſpeaks out, and 
tells us at once what we are to expect, viz, that 
we are not to takt a walk in the park, even 
though we go in at the wicket that is opened on 
purpoſe for us, on the pain of being treated as 
rogues and deer-ſtealers. There is brother Cato 
too, in the ſame paper; another Roman park- 
keeper ſorſooth ! who is rather in more hake * 

| 8 
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the gentle Moderato. Te is all in a hurry For a 
returatic n, and will not allow, that he who does 
not wer a fin ot oak on the twenty-n:nth of May, 
either deres er CS0.crves tO —— wear a White role 
on the tenth of June, C. S. the ſuture emblem of 
tne church triumphant, though unhappiiy as yet, 
i: 5 . it the toben 4% gie O the church militant, 
Fzcellent creatures! Your hearts ire good, and 
fi;w you to be of the true-blue 3 But be 
a Jviied. alitele more caution will do you no harm: 
A word in your cc. Will not the vid pars-keeper 
at the Manour-houte Le upon the frump with you, 
for {tansins to argue with the „ in this 
open ungu ar led way: That vcrs fine old Centle- 
man won! 10, I beliere, be a little more wary, and 
not begin to call the ceinmoners theſe naughty 
names, till he had got them within the length of 
his quarter-llaf, or the point Liank of his gun; 
which foe people ſay, is not yet the caſc, what» 
ever it may be in a little time. I am, 
SIR, | 
Jour corflant reader, © 
And bali 72 c, 
PICTOR.*® 
= 


The lizh chuchmen have atravs been fond of repre» 
ſenting the diftentcrs under the character of the ze 5:7, 
Ii? enteth down the fences of the L 14's vinererd: Bat this 
rica becoming itale, and kaving lixeviſe a Jewiſh afpeR, the 
vineyard was turned mito a park, aud the cllibiilled celery 
into paik-Kecpers. 1 Nercrite was ſuppoicd to be the hg- 
nature of Arclibithop Seer, who was perieAly infatuated 
wit't the idea of an American prclacy. This and the folfor- 
ing Free-Chacer, written by diifcrent hands, ſnew what the 
attemp's of ov great charchmen were underſtocd to aim at, 
at that peried. 


© e PRINT E R. 


SIR, | Feb. 4. 1766. 
ODERATO, in yonr paper of Jan. 16. miſ- 
M takes and mi:reprejients the caije of the park 
he mentions, with what view le bells knows, but 
moſt probably with a view ot jacceeding the pre- 
ſent park-xeeper, The true {tate of the cate is as 
follows ; Ihe paſture ground in queition, was, it 
is true, once incloſed in the manner in fark, by 
the lord cf the ſoil. - But the perions to whom 
the management Oi it had been committed, having 
abuled their truſt, the lord of the ſoil ſent his ton 
and heir to enquire into the particulars, with ſull 
powers to make what alterations the nature of tlie 
caſe night appear to demand, The ion, ſindiug 
the conduct of the park-kcepers wholly oppreſſive 
and unwarrantable, with reſpect both to thoſe win 
lived within and without the pales, thought proper 
to di card the ground formerly wcofc!, to break 
down all partition-walls and pales, and to lay it to 
the adjoining commons, giving Iberty to all who 
had been hitherto excluded to go in and out, and 
to find raſture. And leſt this gracious privilege 
ſhould not be properly notified to the poor people 
who lived at a diſlance, he ccmmiilioned a Coven 
of his own ſervants to diſperſe themſelves over the 
whole country, and to proclaim theſe glad tidings 
from one end of it to the other, After which, 
having provided, and properly authenticated, a 

| re- 


„ 


* . * . 
record of his proceedings, for the perpetual uſe of 


al future clatmants of a right of paiturigez he e- 


. 


turne J to his father, leaving behind him the atore- 
menticned twelve ſervants, to crder matters for the 
beuctit of the new grantees, While thete twelve 
fervants lived, the paſture remained free and open, 
to the infinite emolument of many millions who 
had reccurie to it. ut har:!]v were thete twelve 


honeſt ſervants cold in their graves, but a ſet of 


cunning tellows, picking up al the copics of the 
orig; tal record they could ind, pretended, that the 
ancient park-ground was too wood to be made a 
common, and that it gas to be incloſed aan 
and produced a ſham record in the place of the au— 
thentic one, by which it appeared, that power Was 


given them to incloſe the ſid paſture ground, and 


to chute one trum among themſelves, by the name 
and title of the Infollitte Pars-& per, As the poo 
people, for want of their authentic J 5 
no: but it might be ib, they acquiéſced in the meas 
ſure. The pales and purtition-wills were made 
ſtrongly up again, and the park tocked with deer 
as formerly. From this period, for a long ſucecſſion 
of time, the poor people without the pales could 
not get a bite cf graſs for their cattle, or a mcuthe 
Ful of veniſon for themſelves, without paying 2 
exorbitant price to the Park-xceper, At lengih, a 
bold fellow, who lived in one of the lodges of ith 
new park, finding accidentally a copy of the ori- 
ginal record, and having more honeſty than his 
ſcliows, gave notice to the ad joining country; ap- 
prized them from the record of their right s and 
privileges, and by this means once more opened a 


part of the park- ground to the free enjoyment of 
2 
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all thoſe who were willing to pay their homage to 
the lord of the foil. In proceſs of time, this honeſt 
and courageous man, having ſirſt obliged the uſurp- 
ing park-keeper, and his myrmidons, to coop theme | 
ſelves up in narrower compaſs, departed this lite, 
And now come Mr. Moderato's clients upon the 
ſtage to act their parts. They began with calling 
the deceaſed a raſh hot-hcaded man, and perceiving 
the ſweets of the proits ariſing from the graſs, and 

the veniton, they determined once more to make 
up the fence of their own part of the park, to flock 
it as before, and pronounced all who pretended to 
come into the paiture without their pajjport (for 
which they had always a fee) to be deer-ſtealers, 
thieves, and treſpaſſers. It is true, the record was 
got into ſo many hands, that theſe new park-keepers 
could not ſuppreſs it, and on that account the peo- 
ple came at firit into the propotal of a new inclo- 
lure with great reluctance, which obliged the new. 
park-keepers to act warily ; but finding an old wri- 
ting, called the primitive code, for which the infal- 
ible park-keeper had no longer any ule, they 
tacked this to the original record, afirming that it 
Was a part of it, and having got the country 
jultices on their ſide, the poor people, for the moſt 
part, were obliged to ſubmit; and they who did 
not, but ſtuck to the original unadulterated record, 
were branded with the name of deer-ſtealers, &c. 
Having now reGitied Moderats's ſtate of the caſe, 
I ſhould proceed to his ſat and reaſonings; but 
fearing to take up too much of your paper at this 
bu:y time, I muſt poſtpone the conſideration of 
theſe to another opportunity; obſerving only for 
the preſent, what I have often heard Gentlemen. 
| w ¹ð⏑ 
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who hare parks aflirn, vi-. That they always 
make the belt park-keepers, who have formerly 
been deer-Realers themſelves“. I am, 
S 1-R;- 
Tours, Ge... 


A FREE CHACER, 


— — 


T the PRINTER. 


IR. Feb. 6, 1766. 

T OOKING the other day into Profeſſor Black- 
DT ttonc's Commentaries, I found the following 
paiſuge at page 97. 2. Whatever elſe may be 


„ deemed /urdlimcental and efential conditions [of 


© the union] the preſerving the two churches of 
«© Evgland and Scotl nd in the ſame tate that 


© they were in at the time of the union, and the 


© maintenance of the acts of uniformity which eſta- 
« blith our common prayer, are expreisly declared 
« ſo to be. 3. Therefore any alteration in the 
« conſtitution of thoſe churches, or in the liturgy 
of the church of England, would be an infringe- 
«© ment of thoſe fundamental and efential condi- 
tions, and greatly endanger the union.” —I muſt 
confeſs, that I could hardly believe my own eyes, 
when I read this in a book which has, as I hear, 
obtained ſome reputation in the world. Was the 


preſervation of the two churches of England and 
Scotland iz the fame tate thy were then, the prime 


object of the union, that chis ſhould be an eferti. 


and 


Mt ale was ſuppoſcd to lave been a diſſenter himſelf. 
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( 203 } 
and fundamental condition, in preference and fu- 
periority to any other article in it? This I ſaid to 
myſelf. But was immediately cured of my aflo- 


nithment, when I recollefted that the doctrine 


mult have been hatched in ſome keen atmoſphere 
| which has always been famous for keeping the 
church in ſpirits and vigour, though ſharp enough 
to wear our civil conſtitution into a contumption, 
but, however, it is a comfortable hearing, that 
alterations in che church would only erdazger the 
union. Where any thing of this ſort is only en- 
| cangered, [ ihould conclude that the ſupreme ju- 
dicature of Gre:t Britain would eafily retrieve it, 
as it is compoſed of both the contracting parties. 
And had it fallen to my lot to read lectures up- 
on the laws and conſtitution of my country, I 
ſhould have thought myſelf bound to have told my 
audience as much, Indeed, it ſhould ſeem by the 
rules of logie, that an infringement of tial and 
| fundamental conditions, mult go beyond a ſtate of 
| danger, even ſo tar as to be fatal to the thing of 
which ſuch conditions are infringed. But the learn- 
ed profeſſor probably had his reaſons for ſtopping 
thort, as it would not yet be quite ſeaſonable to 
own that the church has the whole legiſlature 
of the united kingdoms at this advantage, But 
there is another thing in this caſe, which puzzles 
me extremely. I have read a maxim in more than 
one law book, that individuals are bound to the 
obſervance of all laws which are enacted for the 
good of the whole community. Suppoſe now a 
dcotchman, or a member in communion with the 
Scottiih church (as every Engliſh, as well as Scotch 
preſoyterian is known to be): Suppoſe, I ſay, 
| | ſuch 


( 164 ) 
ſuch a one ſhould come over to the church of 
England; would not the learned profeſſor's argu— 
ment bring luch a convert in guilty of infringing 
this /urdunortid and eiii condition of the uni— 
on? Every law and every contract mult be founded 
on ſeine reaſon; and what reaſon could the church 
of Scotland have for ſich a condition but to keep 
her members out of the claws of epiſcopacy? But 
then what work would the learned profeilor's doc- 
trine make among ſuch individuals? Every one 
knows that ſuch fleps have been taken both by 
Scotch and Englith preſbyterians; and ſteps of 
aſcenſion too, where many of both ſorts are enjoy- 
ing very comfortable fruits of their Conuid:on, 
What would they ſay, or how would they look to 
have it objected to them? „ Gentlemen, you have 
« infringed the fundamental condition of the 
„ union. The church of which you are originally 


„ members, is unalterable. The body is bound by 


* the act of union not to deſert her members, and 
the obligation is undoubtedly, in the intention 
*« of the ſame law, reciprocal, namely, that the 
«© members, ſhould not deſert the body. If you 
« would therefore act the part of obedient ſons 
© and loyal ſubjets, you mult return with all ex- 
« pedition from whence you came, that the fin of 
« endanyering the union, be not laid to your 
« charge.“ What ſtripping weuld there be, if 
this doctrine were to take place? And what burn- 
ing and ſhining lights would the church, (to ſay 
nothing of the civil community) loſe, if the 
worthy profeſſor's law ſhould have its free courſe, 
and full efe&? I do not chuſe to 'examine the 
learned profefior's ſtatute jaw by the law of chri- 
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- | tian liberty; I am aware that my mouth would 
immediately be ſtopped with the old proverb, her 
% ar? at Raue, you muſt ds as they do at Rome. 
| And to this I ſhould readily agree, as I never in- 
tend to go to Rome. All that I am contending 
for is, not to be compelled to do as they do at 
Rome, whilit I remain in Great Britain. What 
may be the caſe in time no body can tell, Some 
a things I own have an aukward aſpect enough; but 
| while we keep as we are, all the profeſſors upon 
f | earth ſhall never perſunde me that a Britith pro- 
teſtant Jegiflature defire to have ſuch an inter- 
pretation put upon any law of theirs, much lets 
any law concerning religion, as would make it 
operate in this country, exactly as the Pope's or the 
church's infallibility operates in Italy or Spain, 
Tam SIR, 
Y:ur old correſpondent, 
And bined ſcroant, | 
MISOMUMPSTIMUS, 
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To tle PRINTER, 
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SIR, Feb. 12, 1766. 
FT Beg the liberty of conveying, through the chan- 
nel of your Chronicle, my beſt compliments to 
| the capital C. (who addreſſed himſelf to me in your 
paper of December 31) and of aſſuring him, that 
> I have very candidly peruſed the late Bithop 
a Ellys's treatiſes on ſpiritnal and temporal liberty, 
1 and find them, in ſeveral paſſages, ſophiltical and 
inſiduous, with reÞect to both ſorts of liberty. 
One inſtance may ſuſlice, ſor the preſent, which I 
the 


BW . . , 


11 
the rather pitch upon, becauſe it may be verined, 
P- 18, of an incomparable jetter to a R. R. Author, 
in every body's hams“. Bilhop Ellxs, after having 
excluded the qua kers from the benefit of toleration, 
makes n general exception (from that beneſit) of 
errors in religion, which naturally tend to di- 


« {Lurt the civil ate, and are hurttul and detri- 
„ mental to it.“ Now, Why are not theſe errors 


d:nctly enumerate? Or, if the polition is to re. 
mM tin in this captions and equivocal tate, who are 
to be judges? Not tuch men, I hope, as Bithop 
J. ys and the capital C. Jadgments on the natural 
terdency of cpinions, prior to viiihl2z effects, are too 
precarious to be truſte i to fach men, having been, 
as the beſt hiſtories inform us, the flimſy tence 


for intolerance and periecution in all popith coun» 


tries by turns, And what the coniequence would 


be of entruſting ſuch judgnents to much men as 


Bihop Ellys, and the capital C. may be perccived 
from 


* The letter here referred to, is Dr. Leut h's to Biſhop War- 


burton, which, {t097porctc as it may be in other retpens, is 
ivſt as exccptionable in the pulage cited, as Bihop Eles's 
dockzins onthe fubiect, For Dr. Lowth nat ouly adopts Bilton 
Eilys's limit.tions of tolerance, heit declines to point out the 
mink to which thev extend; leaving the door open by that 
mens to the Mavittrate, to extend his coercive authyo: ity in 
muters of relipion to an indcünite length. The Noor did 
net remain uumoid of this. Ke was f Laaetly attacked by Buhop 
Wariburton's ingenious Second, and, in the . h all com. 

petent judges. blened; He was bkewih e taken to t:fk in a 
pam: dhlet. intitulcd The Protect 2:21, or the Dine of Un1kcr ut 
Libet cried in opt ſition to Dr. Lowth's repreſentation of if in 
tis celebrated ſetter. Soon after the apocarance of thee oppo- 
nents, the Doctor was made a Biitop, and then—no more 
controverſy. N. B. Ihe capital C. was ſuppoſed to ſtand for 
Canterbury, 


ca Aa 


* 


„ 
from the former's excluding quakers (by a deſerip— 
tion not to he mitaken) from the benefit of tolera— 
tion in maniſeſt diſparagement of a molt wiſe law 
of this country, which, it ſeems, ſaw not natu- 
ral tendencics in the fame light that he did, 
With equal judgment and modeſty does the capita] 
C. inſiſt upon the propriety of a power and autho- 
ri:y in the church, with which the church is not, 
nor, I hope, ever will be intruſted by the Britith 
| loegiflature. The prejudice and attachment I have 


| contracted on this and the like ſubjects, blind and 

| | mean as the capital C. may think them, I freely 

contels to have derived from Mr. Locke's letters on 
toleration, which, in my turn, I recommend to the 

| candid and ferions peruſal of the capgitial C. And 

| till he hath done this, we nerdy ſcem to be upon 

E 8, level, with re:pe& to opening the avenues of our 

. reſpective underitandings. 1 am, 

| Sli R, 

1 Teures, Er. | 
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P * HEN the attention of the public began to be 

90 | turned towards the alarming increule of po- 

„7 | pery, by ſome ſenſible and ſpirited remonitrances 

in | which appeared in the news-papers during the 

o- courſe of laſt year, ſeveral of my acquaintance, 

re | Aruck with the importance of the complaint, the 

or 


un- 


( 1683) 
undeniable facts on which it was founded, and the 
necellity of redreſſing it, made themſelves ſure that 
our great churchmen would be the firit to intereſt 
themſelves both by paitoral warnings to their re- 
jpecuve Rocks, and by a proper application to the 
civil powers, to give a check tO a contagion which 
ſo immediately threatens our happy conſtitution, 
[ own 1 was of a different opinion, not fo much 
from obterving the early appearance of ſuch blinkers 
as Scrat Rilticns® and his mates, as from other 
c:ircumitances Which he more remote from common 
cbervation. But as 1 might be miitaken, 1 for— 
bore to give my reatons tor the judgment I made, 
ti.! time ſhould diicover which of us was in the 
right as tothe tit, The year 1765 is now cloſed, 
and a new one in progrels, and for any information 
I can get to the conmrary, things remain juſt as 
they did when the firſt alarm was given. The 
Papitls go on, and our ſpiritual guides are ſent, 
therefore hope I way now be admitted to aſſign 
thole reaſoas which induced me to differ irom lo 
many of my reipetable and intelligent friends en 
the ſubject under conſideration. The moſt effe&nal 
way of attacxin' popery, is by expoling the uſur— 
pations of her hierarchy, and the rottenne.s of 
thoſe foundations upon which her whole eccle ſiuſti- 
cal editice is built. This was the method taken by 
ſuch of our divines a5 wrote with the greatelt ſuc» 
cels in the popich controverſy from tlie reitcration 
Charles Il. down to the revolution. One would 
have hoped thut their work had en been done, 
But inſtead of that, the jacobite and nonjuring 
clergy, joined by a conſiderable number of the 

ſacred 


® Suppoicd to be the ſignature of a Lambeth Doctor. 
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ſacred order, who kad prevailed with themſelves 
to take the ſtate oaths, took up the cudgels juſt 
where the papiſts had been obliged to drop them, 
alledging, without ſhame or ſcruple, that while the 


champions of the proteſtant cauſe were battering 
the fortreſſes of popiſh tyranny, they had likewiſe 


reduced to rubhith a great part of the foundation 
on which the church of England erected her au- 
thority. Every one knows what trouble this high- 
church combination gave to our glorious deliverer, 
and to thoſe moderate divines, who eſpouſed his 
righteous principles of religious liberty, and how 
unhappily ſucceſsful they were in diſappointing 
every attempt to reform our motley ſyſtem, upon a 
more enlarged, original, and conſiſtent plan. In 
the next reign, Sacheverel, and the church memo- 
rialiſts came into faſhion, who painted the church 
of England with a genuine popiſh countenance, 
under a proteſtant maik indeed, but that ſo thin 
and tranſparent that the Roman features were ſuf- 


ficiently diſtinguiſhable. Inſomuch that upon the 
acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, the friends of 


that auſpicious family ſaw with ſurprize and con- 


| ſternation how pernicious the bolſtering up the 


claims of church power, mult prove in the end to 


the proteſtant ſettlement. Happily for the public, 


at that criſis, a champion was at hand, the excel- 
lent Biſhop Hoadley, who ſhewed, to demonſtration, 


that if the authority claimed for the church of 


England by his opponents ſhould be allowed, the 


church of Rome might make it appear that ſhe had 


a prior right to it; and upon that ſuppoſition, very 
juſtly ſtigmatize the proteſtant reformation as 


ſchiſmatical and rebellions. This, and the like 


Vol. I. H con” 
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conſiderations, urged by this incomparable writer, 
opened the eyes of the whole nation, After a fhort 
conflict, the claims of church power were ſilenced. 


Popery and eceleſiaſtical jacobitiſm were diſgraced 


and intimidated, Our church leaders were, for 
the moſt part ſatisfied, or appeared ſo to be, with 


the province allotted them in the ſcriptures. And 


we went on, for {ome years, in peace, and, as we 
thought, in ſecurity from any farther demands of 
church authority, at leaſt within our own pale, 
But alas! it was in vain to think of keeping to this 
golden mean, while the ſweets of eceleſiaſtical do- 
mination met with one liquoriſh palate among the 
ſacred order. Accordingly, when men's jealouſies 


were ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently laid aſleep, the 


claim was once more revived, not with the old 
alarming appearances, but, in the language of the 


craſts-maſter, in & ew fſturc of defence, where 


the contrivance was to ſlip in the old pretenſions 
under the colour of a new alliance between church 
and ſtate. The old high-church ſtagers, indeed, 
ſtared a little at this project at the firſt, and ſeemed 
by no means to like it. But a proper cue being 
given them, they ſoon acquieſced. They were 

 xnade to underſtand, it was the ſame rope which 


had been of ſuch ſervice to their forefathers, only 
that it was now twilling at a different end : And 


was equally intended for the ſuſſocation of ſuch re- 


probates as had carried things /o much 105 far, in 


the days of their late humiliation. Matters being 
in this hopeful way, and the benefit of the project 
having been experimentally proved by repeated 
trials, and introduced by gradual practice, no won- 


der the Roman catholics thould take freſh courage, 
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in proportion as they ſaw high-church principles 
recovering ſtrength, which they well knew, not- 
withilanding the nncouth guiſe in which they ap- 
peared, mutt ſtand or fall with their own original 
ſyſlem of church power. It would be a reflection 
upon the ſagacity of our own learned churchmen 
to fuppoſe they did not fee all this, as diſtinctly at 
lenſt as the Roman catholics, Their looking on 
what the papilts are doing without offence, and 
pacing by uit without obſervation (as one of them 
1g2nuutly confeſſes they do) would be otherwiſe 
rnuccountable, Nor, indeed, as far as ever I have 
been able to judge, are our great charchmen at all 
in humour with thoſe who ſtand to contemplate 
this phrnamenon of daring popery, and il ets 
with thoſe who take ofſence at it. Theſe were my 
reafons, Mr. Baldwin, for not expecting any vigo— 
rous attack upon popery from our dignified paſtors, 
r, indeed, from clerks in any ſtation, 1 know 
many among the inferior clergy, who perceive 
plainly enough how the intereits of the chriſtian 
religion, as well as thoſe of our civil eſtabliſnment, 
are affected by popery and a popiſh ſpirit. Bur 
they are moll of them men of ſenſe, and cannot 
avoid ſeeing, at the ſame time, the track of their 
own interelts, and are accordingly ſenſible, that an 
erpectant would make but an aukward figure, who, 
in the warmth of his purſuit of an object in the 
likeneſs of the Roman Pontiff, ſnould happen to 
treal upon the train of a Prelate of ſome other 
country, and thereby retard his Eminence's pro- 
greſſion, when, in the magnification of his office, 
he was marching in ſtate to communicate the 
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 bleflings of it to the remoteſt corners of the 
habitable globe. I am, 
S IR, 
Tour:, Oc. 
An Unchangeable Mig. 


— 
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Sr. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, Feb. 18, 1766, 


A \AACBETH. Aa IV. Scene n 
M witches, 

Ræund about the cauldron go, 

In the poiſau d entrails throw, 

« Every thing thrown into the cauldron is par- 
6 ticularly enumerated, and yet we find no poi- 
« {;n'd entrails amongſt them; or if we did, why 
% were they to be thus diſtinguithed from the reſt? 
6« I believe Shakeſpeare wrote, 

| % poiſon d ENTREMES, 

* an old word for ingredients, which the editors 

6 not * what to make of, turned to en- 
66 trails.” WAKkBURTON. 

This hypercriticiſm Mr. Edwards hath properly 
expoſed; but appears to have ſuſpected that the 
critic coined the word entremes, whereas he only 
coined the interpretation of it ; knowing, indeed, 
no more the meaning of the word than the editors 
he cenſures, who probably never ſaw it in their 
lives. 


The 
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The caſe was this. The R. R. editor had read 
Andrew Marvels Rehearſal Tranſproſed. And tho' 
he has ſomewhere a fling at Marvel's Malignity, 
yet has he condeſcended to enrich the Divine Le- 


gation with ſome ſprinklings of it; witneſs his 


diſrientiug the Divinity Profeſſor at Cambridge. — 
In this book our critic met with the following pe- 
riod : “ I hope, Mr. Bayes, that we ſhall not ſee, 
«© when you have a mind to junket with your com- 
« fortable importance, that the entremeſ+s ſhall be 
« of a fanatick's giblets.” P. 130, 2d Edit, 
Theſe enireme/es the critic took for the ingre- 
dients of Mr. Bayes's collation ; utterly unconſci- 
ous that as Marvel wrote the word, entremes mult 
not only be of the ſingular number, but likewiſe a 
trihllable, and incapable of ſtanding in the metre, 
« Entre-mets, Lor entre-meſes] certain choice diſhes, 
« ſays Cotgrave, ſerved in between the courſes at 
« a feaſt or a banquet.” Hence entre- met and 


entre mes in the ſingular number. But the critie 


taking the word en-tremes for the plural of en- 
treme (a word, indeed, of his own coining) put 
himſelf out of the poſſibility of finding out his miſ- 
take. Tis happy for certain critics, commenta- 
tors, and divines, that the race of Marvels is 
ſo nearly extindt. After all, it is poſſible, that the 
word entrails might be uſed by the poet, figura- 
tively, for the . i. e. the contents of the 

cauldron. | 


- 
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Sr. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, Feb. 20, 1766. 
ANECDOTE. 


OUR correſpondent from Rome, Mr. Bald. 
win, is certainly miſtaken concerning the 
warming-pan. If my information is right, che o- 
riginal baſfinoire de lit was brought into Scotland 
along with its gaord. contents, in the year 1715: | 
And being forgot in the hurry of decampment, 


was picked up by an officer, called the Steward of | 
the Mount, who honoured it with a place in his | 


collection of verta, having firſt adorned it with an 
inſcription, viz. Sclis inſtar, calefacio ſimul et fruc- 
tifica, It is ſaid to be yet in the poſſeſſion of a 
deſcendant of the family, and as bright as ever, 
deing wrapt up in the fandem- flag to preſerve it 
from duſt and damp. Upon reading the article 
from Rome, I was going to cry out atter Mr, 
Bayle, O! the pyrrhoniſin of hiſtory! but have 
ſince recollected the improbability that there ſhould 
not de duplicates of ſo precious a relic, 


7 the PRINTER. 


SIR, Feb. 20, 1766. 
Cannot handſomely omit expreſſing my obliga- 
tions to the capital C for his ſecond admonition, 
and particularly for the very good prayer at the 
| end 


E 
end of it. Methinks we are acting the ſeveral parts 
of Hothead and Teſtimony in the comedy. But if 
he has not a greater ſhare of hypocriſy in the ex- 
hibition of his part, than I had of boiling wrath 
upon the occaſion he mentions, we ſhall certainly 
both of us perform very ill. But as he has now 
made his exit, his manner mult be left with the au- 
dience. I foreſee, however, that he will have no 
great ſucceſs in cajoling the diſſenters, whether in 
the garb of Teltimony or otherwiſe, upon any fu- 
ture occaſion, while he licks to Biſhop Ellys, and 
an authority to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
to decide controverſies of faith, My advice to him, 
therefore, ſhould be to quit the ſtage for good and 
all, and to authorize ſome other tool to play his 
parts, who can wear the maſk with a better grace, 
And if Il Moderato had not repreſented the diſſen- 
ters under the figure of rogues and deer-ſtealers, 


he is the very man I would have recommended tor 
his fabſiitute, I am, 


SIR, 
Yours, c&c. 


PLEBEIUS. 


To the PRINTER, 


us ſemel 15 imBU Ta recen: ſervabit odorem 
Teſt 4iu.—— 


SIR, March 1, 1766. 
N a late literary conteſt it was extremely ill ta- 
ken, and, what 1 is remarkable, it was ill taken 
H 4 by 
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by both fides, that a caſual expreſſion, viz. The 


deen atmeſphere of wheleſame ſeveritics, ſhould be 
applied to a famous ſeminary, whoſe venerable 
name ſhould never be mentioned without liſting 


the hat, For my own part, I am not able to con- | 
ceive why either plaintiff or defendant ſhould con- 


ſider this appellation in the light of a reproach. 
The names of Laud, Sheldon, Jane, King, &c. &c, 
may ſerve to remind the molt ſuperficial reader of 
Engliſh hiſtory of a multitude of initances where 


wholeſome ſeverities had the happieſt effects, at 
the ſeveral periods when theſe worthies directed 
the academical operations of that illuſtrious body. 
Nor can it be eaſily conjectured what might have 
been the funereal conſequence, if, upon the de- 
miſe of the laſt named worthy, a ſuccedaneum had 


not been almoſt immediately found to ſupply the 


place of that ſalutary ſpirit which was cultivated | 


by the deceaſed Doctor, with ſo much care and 
aſſiduity. As this ſuccedaneous principle was at 
that time totally new, I am afraid I ſhall hardly 
make myſelf intelligible to common readers with- 
out aſſigning it a patronymic ; and that which 
comes the neareſt to my idea of the thing, is the 
word imBUTation, in agreement with the hint in 
my motto. If I am rightly informed, the virtue 


and efficacy of imBUTation was firſt tried upon 


this learned community, and anſwered ſo well in 
che experiment, that all the world ran with as 
much precipitation to be imBUTed, as people did 


ſome time before, to be electrified, or as the Ame- 


ricans will run to be confirmed upon the debark:- 
tion of their firſt Biſhop. ** Whoſoever, ſays a 
% moſt judicious writer, is neglected or condemned 
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« by our univerſities, does but vainly ſtruggle to 
« {ave himſelf from oblivion, while any one they 
« approve, is ſure to riſe ſuperior over envy,” 
This maxim was never more conſpicuoully verified, 
than by the wide ſpreading currency of this noſ- 
trum of imBUTation, This famous ſeminary, hav- 
ing tet the example by taking th: firit doſe, was 
| followed by perſons of all ranks, denominations, 
and ſexes, The pulpit, the bar, the ſtage, the 
tea-table, the *****, the , were all im- 
BUTed. And happy, thrice happy for this poor 
nation, Was it that the taſte of the times was ſo 
unitorm. Had it been otherwiſe, we might till 
have been fighting the French; for, according to 
my intelligence, a certain great commoner, would 
never, from that day to this, ſubmit to be im- 
BU Ted; and had every body been of his mind, 
who knows when we might have had a peace? Or 
had a great financier been as averſe to imBU Ta- 


tion as tha great commoner, who would ever have 


thought of the cyder tax to pay for it? I almoſt 
tremble to think of the miſchief that ſad dog Wilkes 
might have done by his Forty-fives, and his Eſſays 
on Men and Women, if a number of our choicelt 
patriots had not gone through a courſe of in- 
BU Tation by way of precaution, I forbear to 
mention the feats it has done in our coionies, and 
the lucrative returns it has made to thoſe who 
freighted ſo many veſſels with this ſalutary noſ- 
trum. The laſt wonderful cure it wrought, has 
been upon Anti-Sejanus, and his fellow labourers, 
who having taken an overdoſe, which operated in 
the way of an emetic, fell into a kind of a frenzy, 
_ thigking every object they met with was im U Ted; 
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and, under this unhappy deception, were ready to 
diſgorge at every turn, as happeuethi to choſe pa- 
ticuts who have ſurſeited upon any particular food 
or phyſic. But, it ſeems, the drug being admini- 
{tered to them lately, in a more commodious {orm, 
it has not only reitored them to their wits, but 
brought them likewiſe to eat their bread and but- 
ter, without the Jeait ſigns of their former n/a. 
I could enlarge, Mr. Baldwin, on the virtues of 

inBU Tation for a week together, were J not a- 
traid of tiring your readers. I cannot, however, 
Jeave the delectable topic, without exprefling my 
anxious apprehenſions, that, as the moſt whole- 
ſome food, and the moſt ſanative phyſie digeſt off 
in time, ſo without a perennial ſupply of this won- 
der- working compaſition, we may fall into our old 
diſlemper of 88, and begin again to rave about 
our liberties, &c. and drink the glorious and im- 

mortal, as ſome of us remember to have done be- 
fore imBUTation came into faſhion, There is, in- 
deed, one conſolation in my text, which is, that 
both men and things, which have been ſeaſonably 
imB U Ted, retain the ſmack for a long, very long 
time: Which, indeed, is the only foundation of 
the little hope I have, that {ome remnants of this 

capital bleſſing may reach the times of my grand- 
children, I am, 

IN, 
| Yours, Cc. 


A Cutter cut of iVark fer the Coofer, 


„ 
} 
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C18 March 6, 1566. 


\HERF. are no men who run a greater riſque 

of loſing their reputation, than prognoſtica- 

tin g phy ficians, nor was this maxim ever more evi- 
dettly verified than in the cate of Doctor Anti-Se- 
janus, to whom the preſent miniltry have been pa— 
tients for ſome months by pait, Every time he 
came upon the public ſlage he proclaimed to the 
multitude that the fatal infection had ſeized every 
individual of the preſent miniſtry, that they were 
upon the point of expiring, and that ſuch and ſuch 
were ſymptoms which they could not peſſibly ſurvive, 
The mi:chief was that theſe mortal ſymptoms varied 
every day, the old ones diſappeared without doing 


their errand, and new ones ſucceeded, which were 


to bring about the long looked-for diſſolution in a 
trice. At length the chouſed audience began to 
hiſs and groan, the Merry-Andrew laughed in 
his face, and the Doctor ſtalked off, to viſit his 
patients once more, and to find out, or rather to 
gueſs at ſome new appearance which would more 
certainly bring on the cataſtrophe. The laſt ſymp- 
tom which he gave notice of, that threatened 
the immediate expiration of the preſent miniltry, 


was their reviving the long dormant diſtinction of 


Whig and Tory, Whether he has really diſco- 
vered this ſymptom in their caſe, I cannot pretend 
to ſay; but if (as I molt earneſily with it may) 
this token has appeared upon them, I will venture 
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to prognolticate in my tir, hat it is a happy pre- 
ſage of health and long life b3th to them wad the 


public, as it ſhews that they have now diſcovered, and 
are conſequently in a way to r2drets the real grie- 
vances of the people, and to guard againſt a return 
ot them. The quack, indeed, would perſuale us 
that tories and jacobites are mere non exiſtents, 
Phantoms conjured up to ſerve a miniſterial turn, 
and that nothing of the kind has been ſeen or heard 
of in this country ſince the year 1745. To ſuch 


alſertions as theſe one need only oppoſe the ſigns of 


the times, which not long ago appeared wich every 
feature that diſtinguiſhed the molt remarkable days 


of the Stuarts, under the profeſſed patronage of 


this very Anti-Sejanus's malters. Among other 
Phenomena of the kind appeared general warrants, 
an extenſion of the exciſe laws, commercial incum- 
brances upon the colonies of different kinds, &c, &c. 
On another hand (the conſtant attendants upon a 
tory miniſtry from the acceſſion of James I. to that 


of George I. viz.) The increaſe of, and connivance 


at popery, attempts in the high church clergy to 
extend the hierarchial juriſdiction to our foreign 
plantations, their increaſing power and opulence 
at home, and the many late inſtances of abuſe and 


contempt of the proteitant diſſenters, ſuch as the 


appellaticn of deer - flealers, receipts to make a 
 pre/ozterian, with a long ct cetera of efforts to 
bring back the people to a taſte for the civil and 
eceleſiailical government of the diſcarded Stuarts. 
Theſe I mult beg leave to call plain ſcorbutic erup- 
tions of toryiſm, leaving thoſe, whom it may con- 
cern, to judge ta whom the radical cachexy which 
remnant thera | is to be imputed, A ſenſible ob- 

ſerving 
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ſerving man of plain common ſenſe will not eaſily 
be peritaded, that theſe appearances can {ublilt 
with a total abſence of jicobitiim, A Whig Papiſt 
is a black wan which no man ever ſaw, or will 
ſee ; not to mention a Jurking remnant of the non- 
juring tribe, who are, every now and then, ſhooting 
their bolts from the dark receſſes of treaſon and re- 
bellion. I could give many inilances of this, but 
ſhall content myſelf with one. In one of the daily 
papers of February 20, is advertiſed, The True-born 
Eugliſhmau, by Dani] De Foe, adorned with an 
elegart frontiſfiece. This elegant ſrontiſpiece, is the 
fizure of a young perſonage emblematized with the 
$35ie/ti-arms, and every attribute and inſcription 
that may dittinguiſh his connections and family, 
except, perhaps, the warming-fan, which the en- 
graver hath unluckily omitted. The verſes under 
the picture would take up too much room in your 
Paper; but a ſhort explanation of the poiſonous 
intention of this publication may be necefſary to 
undeceive the imple minded, who will not, perhaps, 
readily comprehend the drift of it. Every one 
knows that De Foe's original intention in publiſh- 
ing this ſatyr, was to obviate and ridicule the ja. 
cobitical objeQion to our glorious deliverer William 
III. that he was not an Engliſhman born. The 
Papiſts and Jacobites think they have nowa proper 
opportunity of turning the ſatyr upon the loyal 
adherents to the illuſtrious houſes of Naſſau and 
Hanover, by a moſt wicked malevolent, and trea- 
ſonable application of it, to our moſt gracious ſo- 
vercign George III. whom God long preſerve and 
protect from the attempts of his ſecret and open 
enemies, as well as the ſnares of his falſe n 
t 
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Ft is well remembered that his Mlafeſty mentioned 
at his acceion, that he was Jer 2 us. A eir. 
cumtlance which was not wanted to endear fo ami— 
able a Prince to an affecticnate people, who had 
been ſo happy for a long courſe of years, under the 
government of his two excellent grandfathers. 
This, however, is mo N the circumdance 
which gave occaſion to the wicked deviters of this 
publication to contraſt his molt gracious Majeily's 
perſon and government with thoſe of a daſtardly 
fovitive, of uncertain original, bred up in all the 
bigotry of a blind paganiih ſuperſtition, a mortal 
hatred of public liberty civil and religious, and a 
determined principle of keeping no faith with here- 

tics, of which indeed one of the mottos under the 
picture, hath unwarily given us a very intelligible 
hint. Co now moſt excellent Doctor Anti, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, Proſejanus, and perſuade the good 
people of Britain, that there are no tories or ja- 
cobites among them. Boat among your new-old 

allies, that you have taught them to laugh at all 
notions of prevailing jacobitiſm, that the diſtinctions 
of whig and tory, are the mere produce of minide— 
rial craft, a phrenzy which forebodes their final 
departure, and promiſes an open door for your 
clients to enter in and take poſſeſſion: which, 
whatever may be their latent views, may heaven 
avert, while there is one true-born or true-princi- 
pled Engliſhman, to preſide in his Majeſty's coun- 
cils, and warn him of his danger from the vile 
ſpawn of Loyola, Sacheverel, and Deacon, 

Jam, SIR, 
| Your ebiiged ſervant, 
| "fa Unchangealle zig. 
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T le PRINT ER. 
81 n. A March 25, 1760. 


'T Have evermore been at a lots to what claſs of 


beings one ihould conſign that amphibious ani- 
mal, called, A Tery in church, and a li fig inflate, 
If any man is really in earneſt in aſſerting the civil 
privileges of the people, he is very ill qualified for 
his province, if he does not perceive that the mot 
modified prerovative of our eſtabliſhed epiſcopal 
church, is more unfavourable to public liberty, 
thin the prerogative of the crown, even in ſoine 
in.tances where it may ſeem to encroach on the 
righes and claims of a free people. We have found, 
by woful experience, that whenever civil oppreſſion 
hath riſen in this country to the greateſt extremity, 
it hath ever been abetted, and moſt commonly 
ſupported by the ſanction of church authority. 
Our wileſt and firmeſt patriots have always been 
aware of this, and accordingly have generally be- 
gun their vindication of public liberty with break- 
ing the influence, and reprobating the maxims of 
ambitious and pragmatical churchmen. All our 
hiſtories inform us, that when the people have Leen 
in the moſt abject ſtate of bondage under the iron 
ſceptre of deſpotic power, the church was then in 
her higheſt glory, riding triumphant in her gilded 
car, with all her enſigns of dignity and magnifi- 
cence, diiplayed in the full blaze of hierarchial 
pomp and parade. And till this eccleſiaſtical pride 
was ſome way taken down, the ſons of liberty have 
found 
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found every avenue to redreis and relief blocked 


up, and impregnably fortified àgainſt taeir moſt 
vigorous efforts. In contemplating this cafe, in 
| forme triking inltances ſince the earlier dates of our 
proteſtant reform: tion, | have thought it a great 
overſight in the church to leave En, Zlich Bibles in the 
hands of the lalety, as men of the meaneit capaci- 
ties might learn from thoſe ſacred oracles, that 
this kind of external pageantry had no connexion 
with the real duties of evangelical paſtors. And 
whenever the laicty have had the good fortune to 
humble the churci in their turn, their ſucceſs hath 
always appeared to me, to have been owing to the 
general ſenſe of the nat; on, founded upon a compa- 
riton between what the church then was, and u hat, 
according to the ſcriptures, ſhe ought to be. Far 


be it ſrom me to ſuggeſt invidious parallels between 


former and latter times. All my concern is, that 
my countrymen may not hereafter ſall into thoſe 
dreadſul ſufferings under church-tyranny, which 
our ſoreſathers ſo ſeverely felt, and from which 


they were with ſo much diſficulty delivered; and a 


man may well be allowed to entertain a little jea- 
louſy on this head, who ices no great difference 
be:ween the general maxims of church government 
current in the reign of Archbiſhop Laud, and thoſe 
which are eſpouſed and recommended in the pre- 
tent times, This being the caſe with me, I freely 
own I cannot help ſoreboding that the practice will 
become co- extenſive with the principle, the moment, 
the wealth of the church, which has, ſor ſome 
years, been gradually accumulating, ſhall put her 
into a condition, to demand at as her abſolute 


right, 


l 


1 
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right, which ſhe now receives, not — a viſi- 
ble reluctance, as a largeſs, in ſubordination to 
the civil powers. In one plain word, it is high 
time for our worthy patriots to take this matter 
into their moſt ſerious conſideration, and to pre- 
ſcribe due bounds to the opulence of the church, 
| before public liberty is totally overwhelmed by it. 
The belt and readieſt expedient for the purpoſe 


| ſeems to be a new and effetual Mortmain Jaw. 1 


ſay an eſſectual law, having learned from Dr. Burn 
how artful and dexterous the clergy have been in 
cluding the force of Mortmain ſtatutes, at the ſeve · 
ral periods when it was thought proper to retard 
their advancing towards a dangerous independency, 
dy theſe ſalutary proviſions. By an account which 


| was exhibited in the Houſe of Commons in the year 


1736, while the laſt Mortmain act was before them, 
it appeared that in the ſpace of forty years, the 
lands ſettled in Mortmain, by virtue of licenſes 
from the crown, amounted, within a trifle, to 
ſixty thouſand pounds yearly value, excluſive of the 
purchaſes of many advowſons, How far the laſt 
Mortmain act hath had its intended effect in putting 
a (top to this pernicious church monopoly, may not, 
perhaps, be eaſy to learn, as there 1s no appoint- 
ment in the act for regiſtering, in any proper office, 
the donations of ſuch private grantors as have ſur- 
vived the execution of their conveyances of lands 
to charitable or eccleſiaſtical uſes, twelve calendar 
months. Perhaps, indeed, this omiſſion in the law 
might be ſupplied ſome other way. But on ano- 
ther hand, it is certain, that an accurate account 
might eaſily be obtained of all the lands purchaſed 
by Queen Anne's bounty ſince that judicious and 

bene · 
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beneficial ſcheme of church polity firſt took placey 
as likewiſe an account of the capital now in the 
hands of the reſpectable governors of that royal 
bounty. Theſe helps being obtained, it might not | 
be amiſs to calculate in what number of years the 
whole lands in Great Britain might be purch: ſed 
by this inexhauſtible fund; or at lealt in what 
number of years we might be brought back to that | 
editying ſtate of eecleſi. altical dependence, i in which 
Ring Henry VIII. found us. Theſe, I expe, will 
be called chimærical apprehenſions; and, indeed, 
Cod forbid but the accompliſhment ſhould be at a 
conſiderable diſtance. In the mean time, however, 
let it not be forgot that the evil is in a progreſſive 
ſtate, and that the acceſſion of unalienable landed | 
Property to the church, if it is but of a thouſand 

Pounds a year, is juſt ſo much deducted from the 
ſtrength of the public interelt, and added to that 
of an excluſive corporation which has the lefs rea- 
ſon to care for the public weal, as it is growing 
daily more and more able to ſubſiſt of its ſelf. Let 
thoſe, therefore, whom it may concern, and upon 
whom it is incumbent, look to the public in due 
tine ; otherwiſe it may be in the power of the 


church, ſooner than they expect, to defeat the moſt | 


ſanguine endeavours of thoſe who love their coun- 
try well enough to attempt her reſcue amidſt the 
fire and fury of church artillery, played by the 
hands of the mot obſequious mercenaries who may | 
be forced into that quarter for bread, which their 
impoveriſhe ] country cannot afford them in ano» | 
ther. One word more, Mr Baldwin, by way of | 
hint, and I have done for this time. Without 
looking ſo far back as the days of old Harry the 
VIIIch, 
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VIIlth, let every lover of his country ſeriouſſy and 
impartially judge, how much, and in how many 
reſpects the face of public liberty would be altered 


(for the better or tor the worſe I do not ſay) if every 


county in England were ſpiritualized by church 
leaſes, and church influence thence derived, in the 


ſame proportion as hath fallen to the thare of one, : 


or perhaps two counties to the north ct the river 


Trent. I am, 


| Tour olliged ſervant, 
PLEBEIUS. 


To the PRINTER. 


SIR, April 5, 1766. 

N the excellent Hiſtory of Maſſachuſets Bay, 

lately publiſhed .by Lieutenant Governor Hut- 
chinſon, it is ſaid, That had the deſign of ta- 
« king away the charter of that colony in 1638 
« been carried into execution, the coloniſts would 


. probably have gone to the Dutch at Hudſon's 


% River, who, as the hiſtorian thinks, would have 
"© received them, and granted them thoſe privileges 
«© in matters of government, of which it was the 
« intention of the Englith to deprive them, by ta- 
« king away their charter.“ If they had failed! 
% with the Dutch,” continues this reſpectable wri- 
ter, „ ſuch was their reſolution, that they would 
„have ſought a vacuum domicilian” (a favourite 
expreſſion with them) in ſome parts of the globe, 
© where they would, according to their apprehen- 
„% ions, 
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0 fa have been free from the controul of any 
* European power. Such a ſcheme would have 


« conliſtted very well with their notions of civil 


ſubjection. I do not ſay their notions were 7ſt. 
*« Allegiance, in an Englith-born ſubject, is ſaid to 
de perpetual, and to accompany him wherever 
* he goes.” 

But neither does the jadicions hiſtorian fay the 
notion of theſe coloniſts was unjuſt, And what 
were his real ſentiments, no man has a right to 
know. This indelible character of Engliſh alle- 
giance, has of late been the favourite topic with 
that claſs of lawyers who have appeared in coffce- 
houſes and elſewhere, as advocates for the power 
of taxing the colonies, and has been accordingly 
inſiſted on, as a fundamental and uncontrovertible 


maxim of law. And it muſt be owned, that 8 | 


of theſe fundamental maxims, when ſet off with 
proper decorations, Jook pretty enough in theory, 
But the misfortune is, that when they come to be 
applied in practice, even upon Engliſh ground, 
they become ſubje& to all thoſe limitations and 
diſtinctions, that create the glorious uncertainty 
which has been ſo long, and ſo properly, the cele- 
brated toaſt of the long robe. An inſtance of no 
long ſtanding, will help to explain this matter 
with reſpect to this article of allegiance. 
Doctor Burnet, a native of Scotland, being na · 
turalized in Holland, in order to his marriage with 
a Lady of that country, gave this as a reaſon why, 


during his reſidence in the government of the 1 


States of Holand, he was not bound to appear to 


certain criminal letters, iſſued out againſt him in 


Scotland, by King James IT. alledzing, in a letter 
to 


| „ | 
to the Eurl of Middleton, that, During his ſtay 
ein Holland, his allegiance was tranſlated from 
his Majeſty [James II.] to the ſovereignty of 
that province.” This was enough for James 
and his miniſters. The firſt inditment was imme- 
diately dropped, and another framed, wherein this 
doctrine of tran/lat:d allegiance was charged upon 
Burnet as no leſs than high treaſon, Luckily, for 
the Doctor, he was out af their reach, but was 
not the leſs awanting to himſelf in ſupporting his 
plea, ſome particulars of which may not be with- 
out their uſe of ediſying, even ja the preſent 
times. 5 . 8 . 
« I am told” {ſays the Doctor in another letter 
to the Earl of Middleton) “ that great advantages 
„% have been taken upon an expreſſion in my firſt 
letter, in which I writ, that by my naturaliza- 
tion during my ſtay here, my allegiance was 
t tranſlated to the ſovereignty of this province, as 
„if this alone was crime enough, and, I hear, 
* that ſome, who have been of the profeſſion of 
e the law, are of this mind. I, indeed, thought 
te that none who pretended to ſtudy the law, or 
5 the general notions of entercourſe among na- 
* tions, could miltake in fo clear a point. I cau- 
«« tioned my words, ſo as to ſhew that I conſidered 
„ this tranſlation of my allegiance only as a tem- 
« porary thing, during my ſtay here. And can 
« any man be ſo ignorant as to doubt of this? Al- 
« Jegiance and protection, are things, by their na- 
« tures, reciprocal, Since then naturalization 
1 gives a legal protection, there muſt be a return 
&« of allegiance due upon it, I do not deny but 
te the root of natural allegiance remains, but it is 
Wh... cc Cere 


. 
de certainly under a ſuſpenſion while the naturali- 
« zed perſon enjoys the protection of the Prince or 
« [late that has to received him.“ 

Common tenſe tells ns, that Dr. Burnet had rea- 
ſon on his ſide; and I ſhould be glad to know 
wherein the acuteſt lawyer in the kingdom would 
make the caſe of thele coloniits (ſuppoſing their 
intended migration to have taken place) to differ 
ſrom that of Dr. Burnet? Both confidered theme 
ſelves as out of the protection of the mather-coun- 
try, upon account of the infringement of their ſe- 
veral rights and privileges ſtipulated to them by 
the conitiintion of the government. In both caſes 
therefore the t.ansfer of allegiance would have 
gone to their protetors, whether theſe were the 
States of Tolland, or the rulers in a new govern- 
ment ereded i cacus d:micilio, In the maxim 
quoted from Mr. Hutchinſon's hiſtory, this glu- 
tinons property of allegiance ſcems to be attached 
only to Engliſh-born ſubjects. But as the maxim 
is a part of the law of nations, it mult be equally 
true, and operate equally with reſpet to French, 
Spanith, or CGerman-born ſubjeRs, as well as Eng- 
ith. And this being the cafe, the doctrine never 
was, never could be more eſlectually over-thrown, 
than it was by the practice of Charles II. The 
Earl of Feverſham was originally a ſubject of France, 
but being naturalized in England, the King had 
ſo little ſcruple of his having a right to the Earl's 
ſervice, that he employed him to command thoſe 
troops, that were to be ſent into Flanders in 1678, 
againſt his natural Prince, with whom, according 
to Doctor Burnet, the root of his natural allegi- 
ance ſtill remained. In one word, the reciproca- 

tion 
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tion of allegiance and protection, is 2 principle ſo 
well eſtabliſhed both in the Jaw of nature and of 
nations, that wherever pads intervene between the 
Prince and Subject, it is a jeſt to telk of an allegi— 
ance Which is perpetual, and accompanies a man 


wherever he goes. Such an allegiance can belong 
to no Prince or State, but thoſe who derive their 
title to govern Faure diane, from which every op- 
preſſed fubject will certainly withdraw himſelf even 
without aſking leave, whenever he ſiads an oppor- 
tunity to put himſelſ into a ſtate where his protec- 
tion may be better ſecured and aſcertained, And 
] apprehend, all that is meant by the root cf natu- 
ral allegiance remaining, is, that a ſubject, who 
| hath been incorporated into any forcign ſtate, may 
return to his own country, and claim his native 
rights, without going through the forms of a frei 
naturalization, except in the caſe of optlawry, 
which ſome great Jawyers have not ſcrupled to 
ſay, ſtrikes at the root of allegiance by the ſame 
blow which hews down protection. 

3 am, 


SIX. 
Your humble ſervant, 
 LIBERIUS. 


To the PRINTER. 
SIR, April 8, 1766. 


R. N. R. is extremely unfortunate in bringing 
Lord Ilay's doctrine concerning the repeal 

ol the act againſt eccaſional conformity, and the act 
19 
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fo prevent the growth of ſchiſm, in ſupport of the 
Oxford Profeſſor's Jaw, viz. That the conſtitu- 
„tion of the church of England, is unalterably 
« fixed and ſettled by the act of union.” The 


very repeal of thoſe aQs, thews, that the legiſlature | 


of Great Britain paid not the leaſt regard to the 


Earl of Iſlay's inference from the Pada Contenta | 
of the treaty of union. Yes, ſays N. R. this | 


% method of arguing had its effect on the Houſe, 
« for though the bill paſſed for the repealing thoſe 
© acts, which had taken place ſince the union; yet 
„% the clauſes, which were derogatory to the teſt 


« and corporation acts, (which were in force be- 


© fore the union) were agreed to be left cut.“ 


Indeed! But if Mr. N. R. had looked into the ſta- 
tute book, he would have ſeen, that the very next 
act but one to that which repealed the ſchiſm- bill, 


intituled, An A for guieting and eſtabliſbing cor- 
poraticut, contains clauſes ſufficiently derogatory to 


the Corporation and Teſt Acts, one of which clauſes 
repeals a part of the former, and another not only 


takes out the ſting of the ſacramental teſt with re · 
ſpect to by-paſt omiſſions in corporation officers, 
but limits the operation of it for all time to come. 


Here then we have an inſtance where the legiſlature | 
controuled the laws for the greater ſecurity of the | 


church of England, enacted before the union, un- 
leſs he will ſay the ſecurity of the church of Eng- 


land was never underſtood to have any connexion + 


with the conformity of the civil magiſtrate, in 
which caſe I ſhall beg leave to refer him to the Vi- 
nerian Profeſſor ſor better information. The truth 
of the matter is, the Earl of Ilay's method of ar- 
guing, made no diſtinction between acts paſſed be- 


fore | 
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fore and after the union. He plainly thought (or 


rather perhaps, pretended to think, for he had been 


turned out ot all his employments, and was now 
an anti- courtier) that the repeal of the Schiſm Bill 
would as eſſectually break the Paca Conventa, as 
the repeal of the Teſt. Earl Cowper was the per- 
ſon, who objected to the clauſes relating to the Teſt 


and Corporation Acts. But he was a better lawyer 
chan to mention the repeal of them as a contra- 


vention of the union. He knew better the extent 
of tie authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, compoſed, 

as it was, of the parties to the Pac Conventa of 
that treaty, He was, molt probably, aware, that 


| the act; againſt occaſional conformity, and that to 


prevent the growth of ſchiſm, were juſt as much 
breaches of the Union Act, as a repeal of the Tet 
and Corporation Acts would be; in as much as 


the two ſormer acts unfixed and unſettled the 


bounds of the church of England with a witneſs, 
by giving her ſo much more power over the diſ- 
ſenters, than ſhe had before the union. Lord 
Cowper therefore prudently mentioned the Teſt 
and Corporation acts, „as the main bulwark of 


* our coaltitution,” and reſted it there, without 
concerning himſelf with the effect the deciſions of 


the Britiſh legiſlature might have upon Pats, 


which they had the power of correcting or modiiy- 


ing, as new exigencies might give them occaſion, 

I am always tender, Mr. Baldwin, of taking up 
room in your Chronicle, which exhibits ſo many 
entertaining reſcripts from better hands. I muſt 


beg leave, however, to be indulged in aſking, what 


idea a man of liberal and. evangelical ſentiments in 
religion, will naturally form of a writer whotriumphs 
Vol. I. | 1 and 


. 
and exults in the thought, that a therough refor. 
mation in the church, to con!litutel as the preſent 
church of England is, muit now be defſpaired of? 
I know ſome very orthodox members of the church 
of England, attached with great zeal to the pre- 
tent eltabliſhment, only with a fund of better ſenſe, 
and more condone than the common herd of zex- 
lots, who irecly acknowledge many inconvenient, 
and even incongruous, not to {ay incon:utent forms 


and doctrines in our church, which they with (as 


well as they who ſee more of them) might be re- 
moved and exchanged ior ſomething more edi{ying 
and unexceptionable. And I ſuppoie the reaſon- 
able part of the world will be of opinion, that 
a man who does not only 27 join in this wilb, 
but is capable of rejoicing in the proſpect that 
al! future reformation in the church of England, 
is ellectually precluded, is fit only to be a mem- 
ber (if he is not one already) of a papiſtical 
| hicrarchy, in the literal ſenſe of that expreſſion, 
I would, however, adviſe Mr. N. R. to be cau- 
tious not to puſh the Vinerian Profeſſor's doctrine 
too far. I know ſoine great Clerks of the church 
of England, and I have heard of more, not 
in the loweſt ſtations of the church, who think 
the Engliſh hierarchy not ſufficiently papilical 
(which by the way, Mr. Baldwin, was none of 
my word in my former letter) I mean not ſuffict 
ently endowed with power and authority to cur» 
thè impertinence of laymen and difienters. An! as 
this ſect of orthodox brethren ſeems to be on the 
increaſing hand, who knows but they may find the 
Pata . of the union, as much in ther 
Way, w he: the time coraes to make their ſpring ia 


Pr. 
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P—rl!-m—t, as other reformers, are, it ſeems, 


ke to find it in theſe days? Would it not be 


ſtrang2 in that caſe, to find N. R. and Co. changing 
their tone, and preaching the doctrine of the he- 
retical Miſomumpſimus himſelf? Has N. R. conſi- 
cred what effect the ſending Biſhops to America 
would have upon the Pata Con venta of the union? 
I have been told, by a very eminent lawyer, that 
the articles of the union are in full force in all our 
Britith colonies, And of this perhaps more here- 
after. In the mean time let not N. R. be diſcou- 
rage with the proſpect of being obliged to change 
bi, principles with the varying countenance of the 
times. He may, I dare ſay, find very reſpectable 
examples of the practice among his own friends. 


In the mean time, it would be beſt for him to fit 
(il and look on, let (as hath happened to ſome _ 


ot his fellow-labourers) he thould be told by his 
tuperiors, that he is likely, by his ill management, 
:9 do more harm than good. I am, 


S I R, Tours, e. 
MISOMUMPSIMUS. 


— 
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ms into a coTee-houſe the other day, I 


found two Gentlemen in a warm diſpute, oc- 
caſioned by a paragraph in the public prints an- 
nouncing the declaration of a certain Pr, tha: 


he would never more act as a Miniſter of State in 


this kingdom; and a benevolent with, that ſome 
able perſons might be found to extricate us out of 
I 2 our 


1 

our difficulties, &, One of the diſputants frenu— 
ouſly inſiſted, “that a ſtronger inſtance could not 
„ be given of his L—dti—p's good-will to his 
te country, and afſfeion to his Prince, than this 


« piece of ſelf-denial, and that whatever his L-d. | 


« (—p's political ſentiments might have been for. 
„ merly, it was now plain that he is a thorough 
convert, and that nothing could be more unjuſt 
ee than any inſinuation, that he had a rem: aining 


« penchant towards any min bu: the illudlrious 


% one upon the Britiſh throne.” The other Gen- 
tleman, who was much the calmer of the two, 
took upon him to doubt, firſt, if any ſuch declara- 
tion was ever made, and next concerning the ma- 


ker of it. [f, ſays he, it was made by the man 


« at whom you ſeem to point, there are ſacs, not 
« yet conſigned to oblivion, which would admit 
tc of a different conſtruction upon the aforeſaid de- 
e claration, Some people might ſay, that the laſt 
© miniſtry were dragged through a horſepond or 
«© common-ſewer, till being ſuſliciently bemired, 
they were turned off, and delivered over to the 
laughter and contempt of the people. That a 
like attempt had been made upon the Treſent 
ce miniſtry, and, had it ſucceeded, would proba- 
te bly have been made upon a third ſet; and ſo 
on, till all the friends of liberty, and the Houſe 


« of Hanover, being made odious and unpopular, 
&« a ſet of truſty confidents might have been intro- 
e duced, who would have finiſned the plan with 


« little oppoſition. But the ſcheme being detected, 
ec and the artiſicers outwitted by the preſent mini- 
« ſters, and their able coudjutor, the great com- 
% moner, nothing was now left but a little cant - 


« ing, by way et currying reconciliation with the 
M in 


k 
« indignant people; and perhaps covering a march 
«to a certain point, till a proper opportunity of- 
« ſered of reaping the ripe fruits of the peace of 


Fontainebleau. —But the other diſputant ſtill 


inſiſting, with increaſed energy of voice and ac- 
tion, upon the ſincerity of the converſion, an el- 
derly North-Britain, who had hitherto ſat poring 
upon a news-paper, rouſed himſelf, and as foon as 
he could catch a pauſe ſuſſicient to admit of a hear- 
ing, delivered himſelf as follows: “ Gentlemen, I 
« have lived in Scotland upwards of thirty years, 


and never knew more than two parties in that 


„country; the one attached to the Houſe of Ha- 
% nover, upon the principles of the revolution; 
« the other equally zealous for the abdicated fa- 


* mily of the Stuarts, and their title to dominion 


1 ure divins: Nor did Jever knowa Scotchman, let 
e him ſet out upon which of theſe principles he would, 
% whoever became a real convert, by changing 
« his climate. The way I have always taken to. 
judge of my countrymen in power, is to obſerve 
© the complexion and tendency of their meaſures, 
„If you underſtand each other with reſpect to any 
particular object of your conteſt,. you are more 
e likely to know how the caſe hath ſtood, than 1 
„do who am but lately come amongſt you. But 
« this I know, that ſuch of my countrymen as 
te were lifced into power, at a certain period, were 
e not ſuſpected in Scotland, of an enthuſiaſtic at - 
* tachment to revolution principles; and if you 
* made any obſervations upon the men of your 


*« own country, who aroſe to honour and influ» 


* ence at the ſame time, it is not impoſſible that a 
* ſhorter end may be put to your controverſy, 


» + « than 
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* than by deſcanting upon declarations, which all. 
powerful neceſſity may force from the human 
tongue upon critical occaſions.” Having thus | 
ſaid, this honeſt, ſenſible Caledonian made his bow | 
and retired, and was immediately followed by, 
SIR, 
Tour humble ſorcant, 
An EVESDROPPER, 


To tie PRINTER. 


S 1 R, NOW 23 3266: * 
Tanke it for granted, that if ſuch of our Fngliſh 
1 boroughs as are intituled to ſend members to 

_ parliament had been in the ſame ſlate we now find 
them, at the revolution in 1688, the patriots of 
| thoſe days would have fallen upon ſome methods 
Not only of taking off all reſtraints upon their free- | 
dom in matters of election, but of effectually pro- 
viding chat no ſuch reſtraints ſhould be put upon 
them for the time to come. I ground this pre- 
ſumption upon a paſſage in the then Prince of 
Orange's declaration, aſſerting that, According 
*« to the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, 
«© and immemorial cuſtom, all elections of Parlia- 
* ment Men ought to be made with AN ENTIRE 
„ LIBERTY, without any ſort of force, or re- 
_ «« quiring the electors to chuſe ſuch perſons as ſhall 
* be named to them.” It is true this clauſe was 
aimed at a particular grievance, namely, the garb- 
ling corporations by Que WWarrantss, new charters, 
& c. But it is equally true, that the general article in 
the Declaration of Rights, confirmed atterwards 
_ 
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in the Convention-Parliament, viz. The Eirctien of 
Porters of Parliament engt to be free, was found- 
ed upon this dodrine. And if the cate of jo many 
cf our boroughs had been in thoſe days, what it 
has been ſince, it could hardly have eſcaped the 
penetration of thoſe able men, who compoſed that 
memorable and auſpicious aſſembly, that the inha- 
bitants and reſidents in borough towns, were 
equally abridged of their entire liberty, whether 
the perſons required to be choſen were named to 
them by the King, or by a Nobleman or opulent 
Commoner, who ſhould get their franchiſes into 
their kands by ſome cther means than thoſe prac- 
tifed by James IT. I will not pretend to ſpeik to 
the tate of every borcugh in the kingdom at the 
time of the revolution, but as far as I have been 
able to learn, there were very few, if any, among 
the whole number of Engliſh boroughs at that 
time, which had nct their entire liberty in matters 
of election. It is within my own memory that a 
very conſiderable number of boroughs have occa- 
Gonally exerciſed their liberty in very vigorous 
election-conteſts, which would now in vain attempt 
to make an oppoſition to the perſons who ſhould 
be named to them on ſuch occaſions. I acknow-_ 
ledge that the boroughs were called the rotten 
part of our conſtitution very ſoon aſter, if not 
about the very time of the revolution. But that 
mo! probably aroſe ſrom a very natural reflection, 
that the electors in borough towns being few, and 
moſt of them, generally ſpeaking, traffickers by 
profeſuon, they might more eafily be corrupted 
than large and numerous bodies of independent 
frecholders, This however did not hinder but that 

e ol the 
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the Voters in the leaſt of thoſe boroughs, if they 
could refilt the temptations which generally ope- 
rated on ſuch occaſions upon individuals, and only 
ſor the preſent turn, were at liberty to chuie the 
men they liked beſt, and who, in their opinion, 
might molt ſaſcly be truſted with the care of the 
public intereſt. And till I am convinced of the 
contrary by other ſort of evidence than any I have 
vet ſeen, I muſt believe that the wiſeſt nian in the 
Convention-Parliament of 1689 could never have 
turcicen from any appearances of that time, either 
that ſo many Englith boroughs would have been 
monopolized, or that ſuch monopolies would have 
been confirmed by ſuch ſanctions as no man 1s at 
liberty to diſpute. When one conſiders the able 
nnd eminent Engliſh Lords, Gentlemen, Lawyers, 
&c. that were about the perſon of the Prince ct 
Orange when his Declaration was penned, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed they would diQate, approve, or 
ſuſſer any thing to be inſerted in that inſtrument, 
which was not grounded upon the moſt indiiputa- 
ble maxims of law: And it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive that any maxims of our law ſhould be more 
indiſputable than thoſe which have the conſtitution 
of the Englith government, and immemorial cuilom 
for their baſis. A good ſubje& however will ſup- 
poſe, that the determinations of every legiſlature are 
always in perfect agreement with the fundamental 
principles of that conſtitution, of which it is the 
guardian and protector, though he may not be io 
happy as to diſcern the connexion in particular 
caſes. On another hand, hardihips and grievances 
are not ſo ſenſibly felt by any, as thoſe upon whom 
they immediately fall; and experience hath taught 
. us 
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us more than once, that occaſional acts of govern- 
ment, thourh itriakly legal in themſelves, may have 
very unconfitnional eftefts in the exccution of 
them. Ta all or any of theſe cafes, it is the hap- 
pines of te Britiſh Sulyect, that his Right of pe- 
titioning the legiſlature is reſerved to RY which 
be an never emp oy upon a caſe more generally 
inereti.o to all his fellow. ſulijects, than this of 
_ procurin 1 the Conſtitutional Electors in borough- 
towns the entire liberty of exerciſing their privileges 
W:lhout any undue influence or controul vhatſo- 
ever; or elſe procuring ſome alternative in exchange, 
which may autwer the end of the public, as well 
as of the petiticners, much better; and tor ever 
preclude felfith and ambitious men from making 
their terms with a corrupt adminiilration at che 
expence of their much more honeil, virtuous, und 
ui fellow-ſubjects. My own borough-interett, 
be it what it will, either for the . or in ſu- 
ture, any man hall have for ſix-pence, and I am 
now only plenading to increaſe the value of my vote 
as a frecholder in a county. There are boroughs 
in every county, and it is of very little ſignificunce 
that the Frecholders cf a county can ſend two pro- 
per perſons to repreſent them by a free and legal 
14jority, if fix improper pei ſons may be tient upon 
the ſame errand from three boroughs in the fame 
. (not by a free majority, but) by the voice 
Of 4 particular man in each borough, who takes 
upon tim to name them, and to require the electors 
to chute them. The fertility of this ſubjeR, Fir, 
Baldwin, is ſuch as to make it very diſlicult to 
give over writing upon it, when once the i; rtbbling 
ft i is ſet in, But I mult remember the bounds pre— 
, Is | {ſcribed 


Kings and Princes. 
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ſcribed in your paper, and reſerve what T have to 
ſay upon the ſubje& to another time. I am, 
„ + 
Yeurs, Cc. 


 HANSE.\TICUS. 
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To the PRINT E R. 


SIR, | Mar 3, 1706. 


Have read, ſomewhere, that K. Charles II. told 


1 ſomebody, (by way of motive to conformity) 
that “ Preſbytery was not a religion for Gentie- 


* men. TI have likewiſe read ellewhere, that 
' thoſe polite Gentlemen the Jeſuits, who had mit- 


fions in the iſlands of the Archipelago about half a 
century ago, taught the Catholic children to in- 
ſult thoſe of the Greek church with the reproach, 
mat the Greek ritual was a ritual only for ſlaves 

* and beggars, upon account of its ſimplicity, 
„ whereas the magniicent Roman ritual was tor 
Il ſappole ſome ſuch no- 
tions as theſe may have got into the head of your 
correſpondent [rritabilis, who accordingly thinks, 
and calls me illiberal for making ſo free with his 
gentlemanly church. For my part, I cannot for 


my life, think the worſe of a goſpel that was in- 


tended for the poor, when I hear it preached with 


Plebeiau ſimplicity; which ſeemeth likewiſe more 


juitable to the piety of thoſe who worſhip in ſpirit 
aud in truth, than the pomp and parade of cathe- 
e dre. 


1 
dral ſerrice. However, I am apt to believe, I 
might have ſaved the credit of my politeneſs, even 
wien this irritable Gentleman, had T but kept my 
fingers off church revenues and church authority, 
With retpet to the latter, indeed, he tells us 
ſome pre'ty good news, namely, tunt the actual 
power of the church is nat adequate to the autho— 
ricy fae claims, otherwiſe, it ſeems, poor Plebeins 
might expect to be laſhed without merer. Now, 
Nr, Baldwin, it is this ſame lithing that Jam fo 
horrihly afraid of, both for ma (lt and my fellows 
Plebsians, and who can blame us for endeavours 
ine to gnard againk it? Every puny politician 
Knows, that actuil power follows aun property, 
and think [ have broutzht pretty plain prov! that 
the church is improv ing falt in actual and fubſtan— 
tial property; and 1 m Rill of opinion, that 
{ond church property come to faire all over 
Britain, as it does in one, or perhaps two coun- 
tie, hinted at in my lait "Boing Mr. Irrituvilis 
and his brethren miglit almoit as ſafely truſt the 
deeiſion of controvertites, whether of faith or di ei- 
pline, with certain Nobles and Centlemen, (the 
preſent ſet of whom, he, with great libernlity no 
dont, endeavours, by his imphtent bnTocory, to 
N1.ikCc contemp!.' le for their want of j. 0 ment and 
capacity in religious matters) as with me convoea- 
tion, Not to mention the decer.c of ang the 5 
writ de heretico comburends revived rat,, er by civil 
authority, than any that thould be merely ecele- 
ſrutical. | 

But, indeed, he ought to be exenſed. as he 

makes equally ſree voi ith the mo't re!pcIale and 
honeit of his own beloved ecclefialtics. They, wao 

' 1 6 ſhe w 
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ſhew leſs zea! than he approves for the juſt richts 
of the church, he calls, time-ſerving prietts, und 
It leems, by the manner of his introducing the ob— 
ſervation, as if it was one of his mortifteattens, 
that The Archiepiſcopal See had not lately been 
„ diſgraced with many Lauds.“ 

By the way, one would wonder who, or whit 
It is, that ſets fuch writers, as this Tri, to 
work. He can, I ſhould think, have very iew p.- 
trons among the ſuperior claſſes of the eccle!iaiii- 
cal order, few of whom, I would willingly hope, 
are ſo very ignorant as to ſuppole the church, to 
which our Saviour refers the cenſure of a tretpaf- 
ling brother, Mart. xvii, was made up of ecclefi— 
ailics only, On another hand, where muit the 
man have lived, with whom muit he hive cons 
verſed, and with what religious body muit he have 

:fiociated, who is capable of atferting in this get 

proteſtant country, that “ unleis ſomebody mut 
*« decide controverſies of faith that ariſe, nothing 
e hut confuſion muſt enſue.” There was, indeed, 
contuſion enough upon this ſubject, while the 
Stuarts and the Lauds preided among us; but 
Jince the Toleration Act took place, the conſuſion 
jeems to have pretty well ſubſided, and I think is 
not very likely to return, except in the caſe, 
iguinſt which I am endeavouring, all along, to 
Warn my countrymen, namely, an overgrown opus» 
Jence, and conſequently an overgrown power in 
the eſtabliſhed church. In the prefent ſtate of 
things every man, as far as I ſee, may go quietly 
to his c/n judge of controverſies, without ſquab- 
bling with his neighbour for going to another, 
trritahilis and bis tellows have recourſe, it ſeems, 
to 
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to their Convocation-men. The Preſoyterians to 
their Chats and Synois, The Independents to 
their Congre'ratio! nal Elders, The Methodiſts to 
NMceiicurs Weile y, Whitfield, Ingham, &. The 
Quakers to Robert Barclay and George Fox. And 
dere und chere, perhaps, a good chrittian i in a cor— 
ner, vio prolciies himelf of no ſel, may be con- 
tented to quiet his own Counts and dificulties by 
the plain fenie of the chriitian ſcriptures, as far as 
he is mabled by his den rational faculties and 
common jene to underitund them. In all this 
there is no contuſion, nor, indeed, any inconve— 
nience, and, perhaps, upon the whole, ſome edi— 
cations . For Proud matters proceed to written 
co: troveriy, this has its uſes, Readers of com- 
mon ſenſe Gow 1 pretty generally, to make the ne. 
cetiary diſtinstions. They know that pride, paffion, 
INnGrance, and 88 rg are fit only to be de— 
ſpiicd and laughed at. But ferious and ſober 
debate, manag ol with temper and judgment be- 
tween oppoſite Parkes, hardly ever falls to leave 
ſome good behind it: Perhaps ſome uſeſul infor- 
mation, where the reader might not look for it. 
And while matters continue upon this Tooting, what 
mult the patrons and protectors of chriſtian liberty 
think of an injudicious zeaict, who would mono- 
polize the decition of controverſtes into ths hands 
of a convocation, with ſuch men as a Jane or an 
Atterbury at its head? Why not go at once to the 
Pope and his Cardinals? That Popery has in- 
creaſed, both in numbers and intelence, is too 
melancholy a truth to be lightly and Judicroutly 
treated, and too vilible to be denied. That cur 
leading paſtors take little notice of this alarn. ing 
danger, is matter of frequent and loud complaint, 
with 


* 


1 
with what reaſun and juſlice let thoſe conſider, 
who are ch: _ concerned to note it. But turely 
it is to jnfalt the common tenie cl the public, to 
pretend that this is oving to the circuinitince 


— 
* 


*« tt. Biſhops are obltioed to grant licences bop 

% religious werlkup,”” to men v ho are xt par tics. 
For tue reit, there mizht be tome colour for re- 
Viviag the old ſtale caluinny of popilh pries and 


Jetty harocuring among MENOS : md Citſenters, 


it popery had occalion at ttlits day for auy luch ſub- 
terſuges. But it is well Known it has not, It ap- 
Pears barefaced in chance of the law, and in 
foie places which might be mentioned, makes a 
uch more ſplendid and confpicuous fare than 


many congregations of loyal proteſtants, who, with 


a full toleration from the rizhteous laws of their 
country, have puch lets perional reipett and eſ- 
em Ilie en them by ſome, who would take it ex- 
tremely ill not to be recxoned among the p'ilars 

and bulwarks of the proteſtant church of [ ngland. 


3 mould be ſorry to have it thought that I have 


treated Irritalilis with diſreſpect, becauſe I think 


mr really obliged to him. Nothing could more 


exidently prove the ſeaſonableneſs of my admeni- 

tions and warnings to the public, than fo much 

ſpleen and bitterne!'s againft protellant diffenters ; 

2 much tenderneſs towarss the papiſts, and fo 

reat an impatience to be ſcaring on the wings of 

a © ale hierarchy, as are exhibited in this and 

ſome other attacks on my lucubrations, which have 

occaſionally appeared in your Chronicle, as woll 
as in ſome other prints of the day, or the week. 

, 1K, Fan, Cc: 
PLEBEIUS. 
To 


* 


Te tie PRINTER. 


1K, Mays, 1946, 
\RA AT is the force of truth, ar A it prevaiccth : 
A maxim never more 1 exempliiyed, 
than ia a letter ſigned Te ig, in your Chro- 
miele of Thurtday April 24, where a true Prim- 
ſtone- blue Son of the Church {of v. hat denomination, 
is not hard to guete) attempts to give ſome reaſons 
why the popilu emitfiries convert none of the 
(Proteſtant) Diſlenters. Aiter having made uſe ef 
ſome of the nonſenſecal M of Papills and Ja- 
cobites to abuſe this reſpectable body of his Ma- 
jeily's ſubjects; and after employing the witty ma- 
lice and virulence of the conſcientious Swift to ridi— 
cule them, he moſt unluckily ends his homily wich 
the following ſimile. “ As when a prudent Gene- 
„ ral, with hoſtile arms, invades the territories cf 
« ſome neighbouring ſtate, he firſt tries to corrupt 
and bring over thoſe whom he can imagine to 
debe in the lealt favourably diſpoſed to him, and 
„takes in the leſſer and more diitant ſorts, that 
« he may leave no enemy behind his back, before 
« he ventures to attack the principal citadel: So—“ 
What? Why nothing, but an etcatera. But why 
ſhould he ſuppreſs the other member of the com- 
pariſon? For reaſons, no doubt, of his own ſort, 
by which, however, I have no occaſion to be bound, 
and will, therefore ui his work for him, for 
vrhich, 


1 

which, if it is not done to his mind, he has no- 
body to blame but himſcelt, —+* S0 the prudent 
* popiih General finds it expegien, to W with 

the church eltablihed, of whote corruptibily and 
& javonr ine diipoliciou towards his cauſe, he hs 
e the leſ, reaſon to doubt, is lhe is fo turd of rites 
„and ulnges which both churches agree to call 
„Primitive; as likewiſe of the abtolute etientiality 
« of Epucopacy to a chrittian church, in witch 
ether both agree; and to perſeR his ſcheme, he 
„ takes in, flir the leiſer and more dittant forts, 
% namely, coanry pariſnes, many of which are 
„% ſonle 1 put under the care ct one Governor, 
« v;ho, belies his inclination to fivour the adrer- 
© fart, is {cldor to Le found at his pod, but 
leaves the care cf the garriton to ſome poor un— 
6 L2iliul þ Aft pay Lieut wens it, while he lumſelf, is 
taking his diverſion, or perhaps ſoliciting another 
« additional government; and by this means the 
„ fſorts and the gariuons full an eaiy prey to the 
politic General, who well knows, that the rene— 
« pado troops, thus gained over, will fight, Wich 
as much fury, as his own orinaal regiments a- 
gain the diſſenters, whom he here co: npi; ments 
with the title cf the princip.ai Citadel, z. e. in other 
words, the chief buiwaik of the reformation, 
Surely the church of Ergland is mot highly 
obliged to this teller of truth, and will, no doubt, 
reward him with ſome half-dozen of theſe 1orts, 
which, as appears by this ſpecimen of his talents, 
he is { able to defend. i am, 

 o1R, 


1 car ! ume e reaut, 


ITHURIEL, 
To 


To tie PRINTER. 


S IX. M, 1766: 
IGHT glad was I, Mr. Baldwin, to fee my 
eld acquaintance II Mederats once more in 

your Chronicle of April 22, and waat added to 
my pleaſure was to ſee him in an employment o 
much more creditable, than that of paling up and 
hornifying the reaſonable and free inhabitants of 
this chriſtian country in an eccleſiaſtical park, 
The objects of his cenſure are, on the preſent oc- 
caſion, two of the Park-keepers*, who it ſeems, 
have fallen out, and the office which J NMederats 
hath taken upon him, is that of ſtaving and tailing 
between the combatants. I borrow the metaphor 
from Hudibras, leaving it to the reader's conſide- 
ration how far it may be properly applied. The 
office of peacemaker is on ſome eccaſions extremely 
laudable, but when, as I ſuſpe& the caſe may be 
at preſent, they who pretend to labour for peace, 
are under that diſguiſe, making themſelves and 


| others ready for battle, I cannot but withhold my 
commendations till I ſee more of events. The 


mierits of the debate between the ingenious Prelate 
and the learned Profeſſor, do not ſeem to lie within 
fo ſinall a compaſs as II Maderate may imagine, 


Be that as it may, It appears in the progeſs of it, 
| that 


8 This i is ſuppoſed to allude to a certain Profelior' > letter 
vs a certain Liſhop. 
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that the one is charged with being extremely ten- 
der on the head of idolatry, and the other on the 
article of intolerance, and theſe, I zpprehend, are 
the only two points of this controverſy in which 
the public can have any great concern. As both 
theie Geniuſes therefore, ſcem to be pretty tenaci— 
ous of their ſeveral opinions, the beſt eſſects I can 
toreſce from their reconciliation, are, on the one 
hand, more favour ſhewn to papilts, and, on the 
other, leis to proteſtant diſſenters: An event, which, 
if I miſtake not Mr, Moderato's complexion, would 
not be Ciſagreeable to him. I heartily agree with 
him in reſenting the uſage of the great Bentley, 
in the letter of the learned, and, on other occaſions, 
neither injudicious nor uncandid Profeſſor. Ifl 
am rightly informed, the ſaid Bentley has been 
ſometimes in the good, and ſometimes in the bad 
graces of the other, as the particular buſineſs of 
flagellation in hand ſeemed to require. However, 
1 thall never think either of them diſparaged by 
the critic, who ſhould ſay, That Bentley was as 
great a man as either of them; not particularly for 
his cor ſatation of Spinoziſm, but equally at leaſt 
for expoſing the huckſters of the Word of God, of 
all profeſſions, in his excellent ſermon againit po- 
pery. Upon the whole, though // 17:4. rat; may, 
perhaps, like the Profeſſor's limited notions of tole- 
ration wel! enough, yet he ſeems to me to think 
the alliance the more ſubſtantial ſervice of the two, 
as doing the buſineſs of the church more eJecually, 
and on that account, I dare fay, is diſpoſed to tilt 
the balance, as he does, on that ſile, Happily, 
however for tlie Profeffor, there are ſome ſorts of 
cent rovertiſts againſt whom any man may write, in 
vrhat 
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what ſtyle, and in what manner he pleaſes, without 
loſing any reputation ; eſpecialiy as the laws of re- 
talliation are current enough in the land of contro- 
verſy, to exculpate the worthy Profeſſor in every 
tittle of his letter while he ſticks to his object, and 
there I am obliged to leave him. 1 have amuſed 
my fe!f above, with ſome of the diſagreeable effects 
of the reconciliation propoſed by 1/ M:deratz. Put 
there are ſome others at which I am almolt tempted 
to ſmile. Should the treaty go forwards, What 
muſt become of the great Ruſſian Legiſlator, Cap- 
tain Merdaiile*? Who, it is likely would not te 
comprehended in it, as neither fide probably would 
think him worth owning, As for Manuail and 
Spadaſhinf, terms muſt be made for them, becauſe 
however quiet, and peaceable all things might be 
on the part of the Profeſſor, it is not impoſſible 


but ſome thick-and-thin work may ariſe from ano- 
ther quarter where their ſort of parts and indultry 


cannot be ſpared, It is hoped, by myſelf at leaſt, 
that we ſhall have ſome farther revelations on this 
lead from the pious and peaceable II Moderato, 
til when I ſuſpend my be. and remain, 
Mr Baldwin, 
Your obliged feruant, 
A FREE CHACER. 
To 


* The late Dr. Browne is ſaid to have applied this abufive 
name to himſclf, nor did the author of the letter cleverly ac- 


quit himſelf of the charge of pointing at the Doctor as one 
of his correſpondent's beadles. | 


+ The world applied theſe names to two Gentlemen of 
diſtinguithed literary merit, one ot whom took his ſatisfaction 
like a man of ſenſe and a feliolar, iu an excellent aniwecr to 
the Profeſſor's letter. 


To tie PRINTER. 


SIR, Mayr 19, 1766. 
LEASE to inſert at your leiſure, and when 
vou have room, the following anſwers to the 
queries ia the St, James's Chronicle of April 26. 

1. The circumſtance which renders the word 
hierarchy approbrious, when applied to any church- 
eſtabliſument, is the ſpecific epithet prelatical. 

2. A preſoyterial government may be termed an 
hizrarchy, and when governing preſoyters act up- 
on prelatical maxims, is then to termed — 
briouſly. 

3. The inconveniences and l ariſing from 
the over · grown revenues of the church, are a pro- 
per object of the conſideration of the legiſlature, 
who, if they conſider them properly, will not leave 
it at the option either of prelates, or preſbyters, to 
accept or refuſe the preciſe portion of lands and 
demeſnes, hitherto belonging to * church of 
England, 

4. Whether preſbyters would accept of the dig- 
nities annexed to miniſterial offices in the church 
of England or no, is not material, A wile legiſ- 
lature will never lay them under the temptation, 

5. Preſbyters, I ſuppoſe, have ſome methods of 
providing for the maintenance of their miniders 
already. The ſuppoſition in this query, that mi- 
niſters cannot be provided ſor otherwiſe than by 
the ſorin of church government, exerciſed by our 

pre- 
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preſent prelatical hicrarchy, is falſe and fallaci- 
ous. . | 
6. Many poor clergy of the church of England 


want bread, or have only a bare neceſſary pittance 
of it, while the footmen and poſtillions of their ſu- 
periors have bread enough, and to ſpare, And 
the grievance is, that our churchmen are follicit- 
ing the laity to provide for theſe miſerables, while 
they themſelves have engroſſed the portions that 
mould (and would more than ſufficiently) maintain 
them. If the revenues cf the church were to be 
ditributed in proportion to the ſubſtantial duties 
required to be done by chriſtian miniſters, to the 
real edification of a chriſtian people, they would 
be found ſufficient to maintain all the epiſcopal 
and all the preſbyterian miniſters in the kingdom 
of England. „„ | 
7. I ſhould think that preſbyterial polity is not 
ſounded on a republican ſyſtem, as prelbytcrial 
church government is exerciſed in Scotland in per- 
{et conſiſtency with the monarchical ſyſtem. Is 
not the queriſt here playing an empty hypotheſis 
againſt the plaineſt matter of fact? 
8. Monarchy may very well conſiſt in England, 
or any where ele, with any truly chriſtian form 
of church government, by whatever denomination 
the paſtors of ſuch chriſtian churches are diſlin- 
guiſhed. N 

9. The legiſlature of Creat Britain, conſiſting of 
the contracting parties at the union, may change 
and alter the mode of church government in Eng- 
land, or Scotland, in whatſoever manner they hall 
judge to be better upon the whole for the ſubjects 
of the united iſland, without the leaſt violation 2 
1 
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the treaty of union. The legitlature hath made 
remarkable alterations with reipect to the certain 
articles ſuppoſed to be meant by the queritt, and 
hit is perhaps a ſecret to the ſaid queriit, made 
theſe alterations when a tory church- ministry was 
at ine helm ot affairs. 

10. Toleration, and inlulgence, whenever an! 
whatever alterations may hereufter be made in our 
church-polity, will, we truit, always be in the 
hands of a righteous truly proteſtant Pritich legit» 
lature, and extended equally to all proteflants, 
and to all religions whole principles are not de— 
ſtructive to our proteſtant ſettlement, or inconſi.t- 
ent with the welſare and ſafety of civil ſociety, 
and never trulted either to the diſcretion or the 
Principles of political churchmen of any denomina-— 
tion whatever, The impertinence of the queriil's 
citations from hiitory, proceeding upon the igno— 
rant or milevolent ſuppoticion that the Scots of 
the preſent age are the ſame narrow-ſpirited peo- 
pie with their forefathers, needs no other ence 
tation than the lealt acquaintance with the mo.: 
worthy, ſenſible, and conſiderable inhabitants of 
that part of the united xingdom, What ſuſpicions 
of a Laudzan intolerance are left by theſe queries 
upon the preſent church cf England, it behove; 
this queriſt to conlider, I am perſuaded that the 
moſt rational and chriſtian part of his fellow-mem- 
bers will utterly diſown him. 

Jam, 
SIR, 
 Teurs, &c. 


Alain mnfwerer, 
7. 


7 the PRINTER. 


SIR, Mar 13. 1766. 
mm cenſors of the preſent adminiilration ſæem 
to be more particularly exaſperated again 
Ar Pitt, and exprets their animeſtty with a remari:- 
able virulence. Mr Pitt's Advocates, on the other 
hand, call this ingratitude, and put theſe gentle— 
men in mind of. the glorious ſucceiles, for which 
the nation in genera! ſtands indebted to their client 
while he was at the helm. But, for my part, I 
cannot help thinking this way of anſwering Mr 
Pitt's adverſarizs to have ſomething in it of imp ro- 
priety. Ingratitude is a term relative to obligations 
ſuppoſed to be conferred on the ungrateful party; 
and l do not think it would be eaſy io ſhew that thetz 
writers, and their patrons, are at all obliged to 
Mr Pitt on account of the ſervices above-men- 
tioned, If I millake not their complexion, it could 
by no means be agreeabie to them to have the 
poor Frenchmen ſo miſerably drubbed by ſea an! 
land, and in a way to be reduced {as molt probably 
they would have been) to an utter incapacity of 
lending their aid for one half-century, at leaſt, to- 
wards the accompliſhment cf a certain prozeO, 
which honelt ſtaunch tories always keep in view. 

Ir Pitt's reſignation, would be conſidered by ther 
as a deliverence from the brink of deſpair; and 
the pacific operations of his ſucceſſors, as à return 


of che Utrecht - Jubilee after the uſual * 
fty 
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Bity years, And here it is we are to look for the 


demands upon tory gratitude 5 which indeed have 
been duly diſcharged by Auditors, Britons, Anti- 
Sd janules, and others in the pay of the party. In 
one word, the pacification, if one may judge from 
their writings at that time, was looked upon by 
them as an happy re-adjuitment of their affairs, 
under the auſpices oft a chief, whoſe country, 
principles, and connexions, conſpired to afford 
them ample ſecurity, as they thought, that neither 
time nor accidents could diiconcert their plan; 


which preſently began to develop itlelf in various 


ads of power and oppreſlion, for which toryiim 
never wanted a juliificiticn, even amidit the mot 
affecting remoultrances of an injured and irritated 
people. The preciſe provocation therefore, that 
Mr Pitt hath given to this party more lately, con- 
fits in his breaking its influence at a time, when 
not a Tory among them had any conception that it 
<could be broken. Accordingly we find in their 
diurnal and hebdomadal ſquibs, evident marks or 
aſtoniſhment and conteraation, as well as of rage 
and diſappointment. And what wonder? The molt 
ſanguine Whig in Britain, who had caſt his eye, 


a-while ago, over the liit of their effective men, 


could hardly have hop2.1 that fo formidable a 
combination would have been diſſolved without a 
miracle, In the department of the ſtate, they had 
their Sejanules, Gentle Shepherds. Twitchers, Wea- 
vers, with a long et c.e/era of political Pedlars, and 
the whole proceſſion ol retainers to the cocoa tree. 


In the law-quarter, ſtriking exemplars of the great 
antitypes Perkeley, Noy, Jefferies, Makenzie, and 


aher adepis in crown and prerogative lore, Nor 
were 
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were they without their Mufties, Legates, Eſtima- 
tors, Detectors, &c. in the Church, not to mention 
a long liſt of ſupples, who, in the full vigour of ex- 
pectaney, were ready to undergo all the perils of 
poetry and proſe, which threaten time-ſerving pe- 
dants of the order with the ignominy of proſtitu- 
tion, in caſe their pilots ſhould be waſhed over- 
board, or otherwiſe ſuperſeded in the ſteerage. And 
let ir not be imagined, that this inundation of to- 
rriſm broke in upon us at ones. Channels had long 
been opening for it, by a variety of adventures in 
the republic of letters, and that in times when we 
had no apprehenſion of the ſequel, and when the 
ſecret of its progreis and deſtination was only in the 
conclave ofa few choice ſpirits, whom their emerging 
from inferiority to ſublimer ſtations hath ſince 
pointed out. Theſe implements occupied the ſe- 
veral departments of authorſhip, according as their 
reſpective talents might be turned to che account 
of their leaders. Soine of them commenced hiſto- 
rians, Whoſe taſk was to varniſh the Stuart Race, 
and to qualify the prejudices which had been im- 
| preſſed by writers of more veracity. One of theſe, 
fearing to be too late for events, began a hiſtory 
olf Great Britain at the acceſſion of the Stuarts: 
but ſinding afterwards that he had time upon his 
hands, he went back to the Tudors, with the more 
alacrity, as an account of their times afforded him 
ample occaſion of abuſing the firſt proteſtant re- 
| formers. Another, who, at his firſt ſetting out, 
was but in indifferent bread, finding his ſtory-book 
went off heavily, bethought himſelf of publiſhing 
| by piecemeal], and of ſelling cheap, gaining by this 
method, the ſeveral advantages of quicker returns, 
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and of retailing his drugs to a greater rumber of 
individuals, Beſides theſe fingle hands, there were 
groupes of romancers, why as occation ſerve., 
took various opportunities of ltiymatizing the cha- 
raters of the moit eminent and renowned friends 
of public liberty, and of blanching the reputation 


of the patrons and promoters of bigotry, intolerance, 


_ tyranny, and arbitrary power, Nor muſt the merit 
of a famous Dictionary-maker be forgot, who 
taſked himſeif to coin ſuch ſiguifications of Engliſh 
words, as might brand the principles of the whizs 
with every odious idea, and give a ſterling currency 
to the deſpicable cant of torviim. The time would 
fail me to enumerate the motiey verſatile train of 
reviewers, magaziners, and other periodical critics 
and politicians, who exerted themſelves in this ware 
fare, and who, when the ſun of toryiſm had ai- 
cended to its meridian, were placed, penſioned, and 
promiſed, in proportion, not ſo much to their by- 


paſt ſervices, as to the miſchicf they might do 
ſhould they be ſtarved into recantations. Who that 


contemplated this complicated engine of tory deſ- 
potiſm a year ago, durſt have preſaged its ſo ſud- 
den ſubverſion, and that by the ſteadineſs of a few 
_ patriots, whom their averſaries, in the plenitude 


of their contempt for them, dignified with the 
name of old women and children? Who would 


havethought that the perſonal abilities and probity of 
one man, without any external aid, but the happy 
cCoincidence of his own noble ſentiments, with the 
ſpirit and feelings of a ſenſible people, would have 
given the cozp de grace to this powerſul cabal, and 
have deprived them, ſupported as they were, of the 
preſent means, at lealt, of doing more miſchief? 


1 
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7 ſay of the preſent means; for it is not impoſibiæ 
that tory influence may once more prevail; and 
that the hope of that event is not extinguiſhed, the 
repeated abuſe and malevolence againſt our great 
patriot, thrown out in daily tquibs and in different 
ſorms, is more than a thouſand ſworn witneſles. 
It behoves my countrymen to he upon their guard, 
to keep their eve ſteady upon the Great Commoner, 
as the perſon who is, moſt viſibly at leaſt, em- 
played to cultivate that harmony between a gract- 
ous King and a loyal people, which only can derive 
upon us the ſruits of thoſe ſtruggles, that our ſore- 


ſathers fy chearſully and reſolutely went through, 


to place the imperial Crown of Great Britain on 
the heads of the illuſtrions houſe of Brunſwick. 
Depend upon it, every railer at this great man, 
has in his exe ſome thing mere than the revival of 
General Warrants and Stamp Ads, which were but 
preludes to other deſigns, that ever yet may be 
in agitation, though enſconced for the preſent un- 


der the ſhade of a double curtain. I am, 


SIR, 
Yeurs, Ec. 
An Unchanzeadle Waig.t 
K 2 72 


When the hopes of this ſanguine writer were ſoon after 
his delivering theſe ſcntiments, ſo unexpectediy diſappointed, 
auc of the fraternity gave him a ſly hint, that he had been a 
little premature in his prognoſtications : He anſwered, © You 


| © may ſce, however, in the end of my n the ſpirit of 
prophecy had not quite left me.“ 


To te PRINTER, 


SIR, May 17, 1766. 
WW HAT, Mr. Baldwin! fend the very flower | 
o our ſnipwrights to the dock-yards of the | 
Baltic, when our American brethren are in the ut- 
mot diſtreſs for thoſe artificers, and when the 


enemy is in full ſail to take advantage of their na- 


kednets? What are the Conſtitutionaliſt and his 
coad;ators doing to let this ſoleciſm in politics flip | 
without any wholeſome animadverſion? Of what 
importance to their country is their drenching their 
throats with porter, in compariſon of their open- 
ing them to roar againlt this abſurdity ? But be | 
not too much alarmed, honeſt reader; all this is 
but by way of ſimile, a kind of parallel caſe to | 
another piece of falſe policy, which, however, 
ſome ſerious men think of equal detriment to the 
public weal. In cne melancholy word, the public | 
prints announce the exportation of our capital 
Theoriſt in Legiſlation, to the Ruſſian Court, and 
that too at the very inſtant when the old Fox of 
the Vatican (if the ſame prints are to be credited) | 
| hath obtained leave to ſhip one of his Biſhops for | 
Canada on board his own gallies, with all the va- 
luables belonging to his profeſſion. The next in- 
telligence we have in the very ſame paper is of an 


« handſome beneſaction lately left by a Gentleman | 


« towards the eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy in our 
& colonies and ſettlements abroad, accompanied 
«yith] 


6 
«© with an hint, how ſtrongiy recommended this 
* meature has been by many well-wichers to the 
church of England.” This handiome benefac- 
tion muſt be a decent proviſion for hali a ſcore 
American Bithops at leaſt, But what occaſion for | 
parting with ſo many of our domeſtic luminaries 
at once, when we Tuve one at hand ar emntum, 
who with his code of legiſlation in his baggage, 
weuld be able not only to counterwork the Canada 
mitre, but to drive all America before him, I mean 
ſuch parts of it as ſhould not ſubmit to be quietly 


Jed, I do not think that the Britons of the pre- 


ſent hour will make a worſe ſigure in any part 


of their ſuture hiſtory, than in the page where it 


{hall be told, how inſenſible they have been to the 


accompliſhments of this Demi-Colofſus, while even 
the tardy Muſcovite hath diſcovered, properly eſti- 


mated, and is ſo ready to do them full juſtice. 
But what ſigniſy remontlrances ſo far out of ſea- 
ſon ? I very much queition whether, if, in the way 
of temptation, an American Rochet were to be 
expanded, with the addition of a triple crown, 
held up by the hands of thoſe who are all vigilance 
and anzicty for the ſpiritual welfare of New Eng- 


Jand, even this ſplendid plumage would not be 


looked upon by the flighted worthy, with the in- 
dignant, diſdainful eye of diſguited merit, What 
a Pity it is that the puny make of ſuch of us mor- 
tals as are endowed with gigantic intellects, will 
not permit us to be/tride the narrow world literally? 
What an immenſe bleſſing to two quarters of the 
globe would this legiſlator be, with one foot fixed 
in Peter{burgh, and the other in Boſton ; dictating 
by turns to the political Liliputians in theſe ſeveral 
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departments, and civilizing the ſavages in the one, 
ted the very bears in the other! Pur as this is 
too tar our of the reach of ſo diminutive a frame, 
all the confolation we can have, is to anticipate ia 
onr revsries, the glorious fruits her Czarith Ma- 
jetly, and her ſubjects will reap from this rich ac- 
quilltion. I have fuſfered myſelf, in a doubting 
hour, to quedion, whether this accomplithed un- 


dertaler, would be as happy in taking meature of 


the principles and manners of the Rulllans, as he 
was 12 eſtimating thoſe of his own country. Elle- 


minacy in thoſe days was our charaQeriilic, which 


this Gentleman to effecually diſeredited in the 
nick of time, that it is io this hour a problem, 
with hiqmſelf at leaſt, whether our ſucceſſes in the 
lalt war were owiny to Mr. Pitt's meaſures, or to 
his ſcaſonable and auimating remonſtrances. The 
charac. er of the Ruttians vergeth, J am told, to— 
wirds ancther extreme; and though the late Czar 
Peter, had tolerable ſucceſs in ſhaving and cur- 
tailing them, yer, it ſeems, there are certain aſ⸗ 
perities and ſuperfluities left in their manners, 


which may ſeem to require the niceſt and moſt 


inalerly touches of civilization to poliſh off, with- 


cut ſtirring up the impatience of thofe who are 
deſtined to undergo the operation, I have ſo little 


LnowleJge of Ruſſia, and fo little connexion with 


thoſe who have more, that I have not been able to 


learn, whether her Imperial Majeſty has yet been 
Jet into the ſecret of grey- powder. Perhaps the 
receipt may be among the valuables of the code, 
and one of the recommendatory articles which 
| procured the invitation. Be that as it will, I 
would not be the man who ſhould. undertake to 
pul- 
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pulverize the wives and daughters of the citizens 


and burghers of Peterſburgh, even vader the pro— 
tection of tne Cyarina herſelf. For aught I know, 
they may have heard the ſtory of the Beavers and 
long Clokes at Madrid, and were J in the legiſla- 
tor's ſhocs, I ſhould have a mertal averſion to be 
/qtilfcced, But theſe apprehenſions, I own, are 
rich below both the talents and courage of our 
alventurer, However, the wileſt men are com- 
monly the molt cautious. And as we learned from 
your Chronicle, Mr. Baldwin, a ſew days ago, by 
v-hat ſtratagem the Italian Marquis made his eſ- 
cape from Spain, I would humbly adviſe the hero 
o my tale, to lay in an expedient of the like kind 
2;rant a cloudy day: And if that arch lad, who, 
ſome tew years ago, came to ſeek his maſter upon 
the Nlage, is to be had for love or money, I cer- 
tainly would, if bound to Ruiha upon a like ad- 
venture, ſecure him to ſtand between me and dan- 
ger, in caſe of any untoward accident upon the 
derclopement of the code. I am, 
8 1R, 

Tours, Tc 


A N ewcaftle Fit iter.“ 
K 4 To 
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s 'The unfortunate and much injured Dr. Browne was amu- 
{d with a propoſal of his going to Ruſſia with a bountiful 
ſtipend, as a public Proſeſſor in an Academy to he founded 
by the Sovereign of that country. Some, to whom the Doc- 
tor's talents were an eye-ſore, encouraged him in the project. 
ut the Doctor finding in che event, that neither the poſt in- 
tended for him was a poſt of honour, nor the emolument 
adequate to the drudgery of it, he delined it with a generous 
acicytment, which vabappily had a fatal effect. See a paper 

| In 


To the PRINTER 


SIR, May 20, 1766. 
1 is abſolutely no dealing with theſe 
| Oxford Wags, (and particularly the faceticus 
_ Gratus, in your Chronicle of the 8th inftant) who 
are ſo arch on the writers againſt popery, and 
to clever at pelting them with clatlical ſcraps. 
However, they ſhould take care not to overſhoot 
the mark, leſt they ſhould break the heads of ſome 
of their beſt friends. The maxim, that every 
„ man cannot afford to go a whoring to Corinth,“ 
which Gratus, I dare ſay, aimed at the members of 
preſbyterian academies, is capable of a very per- 
verſe interpretation, if Corinth ſtands, as he ſeems 
to have intended it, for a certain ſeminary, where 
it is to be underſtood, according to this proverb, 
that the meretricious learning there to be acquired, 
is 


in this collection, ſigned EA Cs, October 16, 1766. The 
DoRor's foi ble was vanity; and the gratification of it tempted 
him into connections with ſome who were enemics to civil 
and eccleſiaſtical liberty. He joined them in the cry of, f- 
1 and Fentiouſneſs! and thereby purchaſed the reproof 
in this letter at a time when the iniquitous conſpiracy of his 
quondam patrons, and ſtil] pretended friends was very little 
known, though long ſuſpected by fome of the Doctor's cal 
 well-wiſhers; and it is ſaid, that an expreſhon ar two in this 
very letter, gave the Doctor the firſt ide: of his being duped 
in this Ruſhan bufinefs by ove to whom he had been © little 
too profuſe in his devoits, at his entrance into the ſtate of 
- authorſhip. = 


(. „„ | 

i: not adequate to the exorbitant price to be paid 
for it, A circumſtance which hath of old been 
matter of ſerious complaivt, However, I do nor 
ce way a joker, who thinks proper to laugh upon 
a grave Ihe, lhould not keep to truth. lone 
«tore verum guid vetut? Now unleſs fome Oxford 
Ciltic his ſungeited to Gratus, that inſtead of dicere 
esa, we fhould read mertiri, he ſhould have ſaid, 
chat (not the abilities, but) the willingneſs of 
church cf Eagland-men to write againſt popery, 
was the thing ſuppoicd to be wanting, by Mo- 
mumpfimus and his fellows. It ſeems, that the 
{cur able writers againſt Phiips, the biographer of 
Cardinal Pole, were bred at Oxford. Wherever 
they were bred, they ought to be highly honoured 
for that ſcaſonable ſervice to the proteſtant religion; 
and not the leſs for that incident in their hidory. 

Jocke was bred at Oxford as well as they, and 
ſome good things may be learned every where. 
Neither Locke, nor, as far as I can find, theſe four 
kcellent writers were Gremials of Oxtord, when 
they publiſhed their reſpective works fo friendly to 
liberty and the proteſtant reformation; and it has 
often been known, that men of good ſenſe and 
hberal minds, after having been emancipated {rom 
the atmo here of their early education for ſome con- 
ſ.lerable time, have totally thrown off the narrow 
prejudices of their firſt inſtitution, Has Gratu; 
never heard of ſuch, who imbibed their firſt rudi. 
ments in academies of preſbyters ? But if theſe Gur 
warthies are to be placed in the column cf creditor | 
ia the account; let us look at the balance on the 
dchtor-ſide: Where was Philips' Life of Cardinal 
Pole printed? Where were two late Profeſlors 
K 5 neu- 
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nouriſhed, one of whom has been openly charged 
with holding principles of intolerance, and the 
other with a doctrine concerning proteſtant church 
eſtabliſhments, which can have no foundation, but 
where popiſh inſallibility is acknowledged? The 
Cambridge men are, I ſuppoſe, to hold themſelves 
obliged to this writer, that he will not ſuſpect the:r 
zeal, though they write nothing agunit popery ; 
that is their affair, not mine. It may not, however, 
be amiſs ſor them to proſit by the ſneer of a back- 
friend: Not that, in my opinion, it would be 
much to their diſparagement, ſhould Gratus here- | 
after aſſert, that going to Cambridge, and going 
10 Corinth are two different things. With reſpe& 
to prelbyterial academies, it is certain, that the ſirſt 
public attack upon Pole's biographer, appeared in 
ſome ſpirited and very home ſtriftures iu the Criti- 
cal Review for the month of June, 1964. And if 
I am not greatly miſled by falſe information, the 
ingenious compiler of that article never ſtudied a 
fiagle hour in a Corinthian academy. Indeed, un- 
leſs this be one inſtance, I cannot find that theſe 
academies have written much of late, either againſt 
Popery, or the church of England (for ſuch of them 
as have appeared in your paper, Mr. Baldwin, are 
not in his account it ſeems to be ſtiled, Writers 
_ againſt popery) but then, the reaſon of their rete- 
nue, commonly aſſigned, is ſuch a one as would 
totally ruin the propriety of aſſimilating them to 
the Geele of the Capitol. The Geeſe of the Capitol 
had their cibus e publics, as a reward tor their 
cackling, the others are ſaid to have it as a valua- 
dle conſideration for their not cackling. I am, 
Neuingtan, S IR, Tours, &c. 

HT! ay 10, Ne Traczell:r ts Corinth, 


77 de PRINTER. 


S IR, Mai, 2760. 
„ ES hath done very well to diſtinguiſh 
A himſelf in Roman letters. Theſe are pro- 
bably the letters in which he had read the contro- 
veriy between the Anglo-Roman church and the 
Ditfenters, and, not improbably, in one of thoſe 
reipetable ſeminaries mentioned in the third and 
tourth columns of the firſt page of the ſame Chro- 
nicle wherein he figures. A. K. was therefore to 
blame to tax him with a total ignorance in that 
part of learning. He was only ignorant of thote 
controverſies as managed among proteſtants, who 
ſet ont with certain common principles; namely, 
the ſufficiency of the ſcriptures in all points rela- 
ting to ſalvation, and the ſupreme authority of 
thoſe ſacred writings to decide controverſies of 
ſaith, Of the iſſue of /ic5 a controverſy, Alethes 
can have no conception. For he pretty openly 
conſeſſes, that 4% God, and 4is Goſpel, are diſſer- 
ent from the Cod and the Goſpel of Cromwell. 
But nobody, I dare ſay, ever heard that Cromwell 
ever quoted any other goſpel beſides that revealed 
in the New Teſtament, or worſhipped any other 
God, but the one living and true God, the on! 
object of worſhip ſet forth in thoſe ſacred eracles, 
Whercas the Roman hath Gods many, and Cod- 
deſſes many, of whom Alethes may have his choice, 
and be directed in his worſhip of them by the goſ- 
K6 "> nl 
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pel of Trent, and the goſpel- roſaries of many emi- 
nent ſaints and ſain:eſſes too tedious to enumerate. 
In a word, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Alethes appears to 
be no other than one of thoſe underitrappers to 
the reverent fathers the Jeſuits, who are at this 
time ſo laudably employed, under various ſigna- 
tures and diſguiſes, both in our news-papers and 
other writings, to widen the breach and foment 
the diſſenſion between the members of the prote- 
ſtant eſtabliſhed church of England, and the le- 
gally tolerated proteſtant diſſenters. But as, I hope, 
the wiſeſt and beſt of each of thele are equally 
triends to the proteitant ſettlement of the crown. 
of Great Britain in the Honſe of Hanover, they 
will be equally careful not to be ſurprized, or irri- 
tated one againſt the other, by ſo ſtale and miſera- 
ile an artifice, to which their common cnemy hath 
Jo often had recourſe, | | 
| 1 am, 


SIR, 


To the PRINTER. 


SIR, | May 24, 1766 
IN peruſing the hiſtorical and critical account of 
L the life of Charles II. written by Dr. I/i/l;am 
Harris, and lately publiſbed, I found (in vol. 2d. 
p. 195) a quotation from a charge of Bp. Butler 
to the clergy of the diocele of Darlam in the year 
731 
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1751, wherein, the eliication to be reaped from 
the external forms of the Roma ebe religion, is 
ſpoken of in terms, which would by no means ſound 
well from the mouth of a proteitant Biſhop, not 
without ſomething very like ay inſmuntion, that 
our reſyrmers had reduced the form «f rv0.i0i9n t5 too 
great /imþlicity, I had juſt before, rea the article 
of Biſhop Butler in the laſt volume of the Bi 
Britannica, (publiſhed much about the ſame time 
with Dr. Harris's hiſtory) where not the leaſt no- 
tice is taken of this charge, though the compilers of 
that work tet out wich declaring, that, © They had 
made it their ſudy to repreſent the characters of 
« men of letters, Airy and fully, and to gratily 
the reader with carrect catalogues of their works.“ 
Hence I concluded Dr. Harris muſt have made 
ſome miſtake, and that he ſhould either have 
_ aſcribed this charge to /cme other Biſhop, or that 
it was a ſpurions compoſition, contrived to leſſen 
the character of this eminen: Prelate. Recollecting 
however an old acquaintance, now in town, who 
had long reſided in the county of Durham, I im- 
mediately repaired to him for better information. 
My friend ſoon convinced me that Dr. Harris had 
made a faithful report, by ſhewing me the printed 
charge, and pointing out the very paſſage cited by 
the worthy hiltorian of Charles II. But this was 
not all. My author aſſured me, this charge had 
given great offence, at the time of its publication, 
to many ſerious proteſtants, and that it had been 
ſeverely cenſured Ly à poor country curate in a 
ſpirited tract addrefſed to the Biſhop himielf, in- 
tituled, A ſerious enquiry into the uſe and importance 
cf external religian, printed for Bladin, 1752, 

wherein 
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wherein the ſaid curate h as given it as the motive 
of his writing that letter, that “ this very charge 
« had been ſtrenuouſly recommended by a zealous 
and bigotted papiit to a worthy proteitant Gen- 
* tleman in his neighbour hood,” 

Theſe are curious particulars, Mr. Printer, and 
ſuch as the public had a right to know from ſuch 
undlertakers as our Biagratli Brita nici, and the 
omiimion of them muit of conrſe tix an imputation 
upon them, from which it will behove them to 
cxculpate themſelves in the molt explicit manner. 
It is not indeed, caſy to conceive what they can 
hive to ſay tor this breach .ot faith towards the 
public. It will be in vain for them to alledge, 
that they neither knew, nor had the means of 
knowing theſe particulars, The reſpetable au- 
thorities they have cited in the margin of Biſhop 
Butler's article for the reſt of their intelligence, 
mult diſable at once all pretences of this ſort ; not 
to mention, that, as I have been informed, both 
the clarge and the ſerivus enquiry were canvalled in 
the Mon :thly Renew. There 1s one conſideration 
which above all others, renders their ſilence oa 
this head highly blameable. They have taken 
great care to wath Biſhop Purler clean from the 
ſinking fin of preſbyteri aniſin (as one of your high. 
mettled correſpondents holds it to be) and have 
Jilewile vindicated the orthodox of his Lordſhip 
and one of his chaplains, at the expence of an 
eminent diffenter, who (notwithſtanding their ma - 
levolent brand of fci11.2n:7/2) better deſerved a ſe- 
rarate article in a truly candid and impartial 
Biographical Dictionary, than many an inſi gnificant 
celebrated by them, for no other merit, in ſome 

caſes, 
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eaſes, than his zealous conformity, But their do- 
ing this piece or juſtice to his Lordihip's character, 
was but doing him juilice by halves. In his Lord- 
ſhip's cafe, it was equally neceſſary to acquit him 
of all fenchart towards the ther extreme, to the 
reproach of which, this epiſcopal charge (to men- 
tion nothing elle} had, as it now appears, expoſed 
him. And though I aud ſome others, had it not been 
ſor Dr, Harris's citation, night have gone to our 
graves in utter ignorance that ſuch a pertormance 
as this charge had ever ſeen the light, yet upon en- 
quiry it appears, that Dr. Batler's attachment to 
eternal forms, was no ſecret to the world, nor the 
ferverſe interpretations that had been put upon it 
a/ter this charge appeared. I dere, Mr. Printer, 
to ſtand in this application to you, in no other 
light, chan as an advocate for the public, which 
certainly hath a right to a fair and candid afage in 
every book that is offered to its acceptance; but 
more eſpecially in ſo voluminous and expenſive a 
work as this of the Hera. To me it appears 
that the omiſſion in queſtion, could hardly be an 
involuntary error. But whatever the compilers of 
that work may have to offer in their own behalf, 
I dare ſay your Chronicle will be as open to them, 
as to me or any other man, I beg leave farther to 
declare, that I have that veneration for ſcme part 
of Biſhop Yeutler's character, that I ſhould be as 
unwilling to believe him to have had any tincture 
of the /pirit of popery, as I am to believe it cf 
other perſons in his ſtation ; and I make no doubt 
but he may be as eaſily acquitted of it. In the 
mean time appearances are unfavourable ; and the 
ſilence of his Biographical Hiſtorians upon a point 

| | of | 


of to great unnortance, does by no means contri- 


bute to allay the prejudices. 


Bur atter all, this oauiion may be a fign of grace 
in our compilers, It is pothble their ercumitances 
and connections may be ſuch, as net to admic of 
their mentioning Biſnop Bulbler's charge without 
fm: high encomium; and having made ſo free 


v.ith the charaQers of Locke, Rullel, Sidney, and 
other champions of- civil and religious tberty, and 
having at the ſame time, taken tv much paizs to 
Fr and <v/iten ſome of the moſt determined ene— 
mies of it, till all the honeſt and moderate fort ct 
their readers began to be ditguſted with their par- 
tiality; they at length, bethought them of tryin-y 
to recover : little — with 'the jullly-offended 
friends of true patriotiſm, by ihtewing them, on the 
occaſion of Bilkop Butler's article, that they could 
be aitamed of SOMETHING, 

I am, 


5 No Srirr es, 
Fenchurch-Nreet. | 


T- the PRINTER, 


SIR, May 27, 1766. 
S I am a member of the church of England, 
7 A I cannot help being mortifed when I meet 
with any thing (as I often do) to her diſadvantage 
in print. But thongh ſuch things diſturb me, my 
reaſon 
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reaſon and conſcience will not allow me to think, 


that moſt of them are not juſt and true; nay, I 


even think it undeniable, that if the church were 
to be reformed according to ſome hints thrown 
out by thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be none of her 
friends, the would be, not only more defenſible up} 
on the whole, but would c@ne much nearer to the 
original idea of a truly chriſtian church, However, 
I am not half ſo much provoked at ſecing her na- 
kedneſs uncovered, in the eſſays above-mentioned, 
as to ſee her ſo miſerably defended by thoſe who 
undertake to anſwer them, and who ſeem to me to 
have no. other arms (at leaſt to make uſe of no 
other) than the pointleſs and edgeleſs ones which 
have been ſo often battered and blunted in the ſer- 
vice of popery, Nothing, for example, can be 
more abſurd than to mix, as moſt of thoſe deſenders 
do, the cauſe of the Stuarts, with the cauſe of the 
church of England, It may be affirmed, with great 
truth, that the church of England never had worſe 
enemies than the Princes of that family. The two 
frit of them, under the pretence of taking her into 
their protection, made her appear in the eyes of all 


other proteſtant churches, as an abettor of almoſt 


as cruel perſecutions as were ever practiſed by the 
church of Rome, for which church, perhaps, both 
of them, at the bottom, had at lealt as much re- 
ſpect, as for the church of England. It was owing 
to the Stuarts, that the church of England pro- 
feiſed and avowed the doctrine of the abſolute power 
of Kings, of unlimited paſſive obedience, and of 
the unpardonable fin of reſiſtence; doctrines which, 


to her great ſhame and ſcandal, the was oblige ] to 


recant, when the neceilLty of her at. urs forced her 
| to 
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to look after her own preſervation ; and when het 
ſreehorn ſons would other wiſe have had no option 
before them, but either the abſolrte deſtrution of 
their liberties, properties, and pertonal ſafety, cr 
the guilt of dance rebellion, Nothing need 
be ſaid of the friend{lnp of the tao ſuccceding 
Sluurts, Charles II. and James II. for the church 
of 2 but that they were both papils, and 
made the church of England their dupe, in their 
attempts to ruin the proteſtant intereſt. With 
thele facts and circumſtances in view, I own, that 
as 2 church-oi-England-man, I can never think of 
theſe ſame Stuarts without horror and deteſtation, 
and cannot help pitying from my heart the weak- 
neſs of my venerable, and, as it ſhould ſeem, ſu- 
Perannuated mother, that now, in her old age, and 
when ſhe is flouriſhing under the n of a 
race of illuſtrious Princes, Who have ever been fo 
attentive to her free honour and intereſt, ſhe ſhou!l 
retain, among the reſt of her forms, two ſuch re- 
proachful ſervices as thoſe for the zoth of January, 
and the 29th of May. Concerning the ſirſt of theſe, 
1 thall ſay no more, after ſo much has been already 
ſaid on the ſubject, than that if I could cordially 
join in it, I could, with as little ſcruple of conſci- 
ence, ſay an Or. fro nobis upon my knees, before the 
picture of St. Charles the Martyr. The other ſer- 
vice, indeed, is not quite ſo indecent in its expreſ- 
tons, but is equally exceptionable on other ac- 
counts, as importing a moſt ſtrange inconſiſtency 
between the principles and the practice of the ſub- 
jects of the preſent Royal Family on the Throne. 
I (hall explain my meaning, Mr. Baldwin, by a lit- 
the anecdote, which, Lapprehend, may have eſcaped 
the 
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the notice of the major part of your readers. When, 
upon the re!toration of King Charles II. this office 


ot thankſgiving was firſt compoſed, the ſervice, + 


upon the whole, was not unſuitable to the reaſon- 
ale ſentiments of thoſe, who thought monarchy 
preferable to the various fluctuating ſyitems which 
had prevaile for ſome years before. The running 
titie of the ofice then was, The King's Birth and 


| Neturn, That, it ſeems, was precitely the object of 
public thankſgiving. For though the Duke of York 


returned with the King, yer all the world knew he 
was a papiſt, and it was ſufſiciently underſtood, by 
the compilers of the office, that the people of Eng- 
lard would not think themſelves bound to thank 
God for the retura of a Prince among them, whoſe 
religious and political principles were at utter en- 


mity with their rights and liberties. On the other 


hand, it was not known that Charles was à papilt 
as well as James, and there might be good hope 
that he would be a righteous King, and his reſto- 


ration prove a blciling to his people. But upon 


King Charles's deceaſe, King James thought proper 
to have the ſervice altered, and public thanks given 


for the return of the Rozal Family, as well as of 


the late King, And then likewiſe was the running 
title altered to The Refleration of the Real Family. 
And thus both the ſervice and the title ſtand in our 
Common Prayer Books to this hour. Methinks it 
would not be an impertinent queſtion to aſk, what 
reaſon the good people of England can have in the 
year 1766, to give God thanks for the reſtoration 
of a King an hundred years ago, who, with his 
good will, would have delivered up our forefathers, 
bound hand aud foot, to Fraace, for the valuable 

con- 


„ 

conſideration of a penſion—of a King, who by his 
profligate example, did all he could to corrupt the 
morals of his people—of a King, who occaſionally 


made a jeit of all religion; who did :what in him 


lay to ruin public credit at home and abroad, who 
baſely diſſembled the real principles of the religion 
he private!y eſpouſed, and who having, under the 
malx of a proteſtant, done all he durit for the ſer- 


vice of popery for twenty-four years, died in the 


end a ſuperititious devotee to the idolatrous church 
of Rome? And, if theſe are not impertinent queſ- 
tions, which of our venerable paſtors will undertake 
to ſatisfy the man who ſhould aſk, what reaſon have 
the loyal ſubjects of King George III. to comme- 


morate, by a ſolemn religious thankſgiving, the 


return of a bigotted popith Prince, whom our vir- 
tuous proteſtant anceſtors found it neceſſary to de- 
_ throne, for his acts of tyranny againſt the laws and 


liberties of this free country ? —For the reſtoration. 
of a Prince, whoſe poſterity, or, if you pleaſe, 


whoſe Royal Family, are for ever excluded from the 


government of theſe kingdoms, on account of their 


bearing, by principle, rhe ſame rancorous malice to 
the public liberty of Great Britain, that their ill- 


ſtarred father did? What a delicious contraſt is 


this to our thankſgivings for the Revolution, on 
the fiith of November, and for the ſucceſſive com- 
memorations of the Acceſſion of three gracious and 
good Princes of the Houſe of Hanover, fathers of 


their people, and faſt friends to, and protectors of, 


tlie civil and religious liberties of this happy coun- 
try. Does our liturgic ſervice want no reforma- 
tion in this article? Can an abſurd inconſitency 


like this be Cefended, or varnithed, by the moit 
dex - 
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dextrous clerical quibbler of the cſlabliſhment ? 
No—lI chooſe not to ſay what I think upon the oc- 
caſion, in terms which ſo ſtrange a ſoleciſm, both 
in religion and politics, calls ſor. Let ſacts ſpeak 


for themſelves. Whence have we had, within 


theſe very ſew years, fo much more attention paid 
to the 29th of May, than ſor ſeveral years before ? 
Whence ſo much gilded oak worn on that feſtival 


for two years by-paſt, with inſcriptions plainly 


pointing the wilhes of the wearer to another re{to- 
ration? If theſe things are authorited, or encou- 


raged, by the real principles cf the epiſcopal 
church of England, I care not if I turn preſbyterian 


to-morrow, nor ſhould I be ſorry, if every pro- 
teſtant in Great Britain would follow my example. 
But I tru, matters are not yet come to that paſs, 


Had this letter appeared in your Chronicle the laſt 
' Fear about this time, I could not have anſwered 


for what might have happencd to you tor printing 
it, or to me for writing it. But we have now the 
ſatisfaction of being quite ſafe under an admini- 
ration, who have as warm hearts towards the 
welfare of our proteſtant government, as either of 
us; and from whom every loyal ſubject of our g1a- 
cious and amiable King, has not only nothing to 
ſear for publiſhing memorials of this kind, but 


much to hope, that due attention will be paid to 


them, and proper meaſures taken, in due time, 
(whoever may oppoſe them) to deliver our church 
and conſtitution from the reproach of ſo glaring 
and opprobrious an incongruity. I am, 

SIR, 


Yours, Cc. 


The Country Curate of Jarzary the Firſt. 
To 


TT „e PRINT EE K: 


SIN, Nay 29, 1706. 
NE ſtory is good till another is told. Mr. 
Moder:to's long tale in your Chronicle of 
&nturday Jail is all wrong. And I will tell you all 
how and abcut it. Lord, Sir, it is no ſuch thing 
as a farmer he means, and I am that very ſame. 
Betty that he pretends he mide the ſpeech to. 
Well, Sir, this Mr, Moderato pretended he had 
got the llewardihip, though he never would ſhew 
any of us his commiſſion 3 and the firſt thing he 
did was to tell ns all, that my old maſter's written 
direQions for the government of the family were 
not ſufficient, and that we mull all ſign ſome arti- 
cles that he pulled out of his pocket, I forget 
many of them, but one I remember was, that we 
mult wear ſhirts and ſmocks above our clothes as 
well as under them, Lord, thought I, what a 
range man is this! Well, Sir, ſome ſigned theſe 
new articles; others wauld not; and thoſe who 
refuſed, he pulled by the ear, tweaked their noſes, 
and kicked their ſhins till they were black and 
blue. If they ran away, he followed them about 
the houſe, till he ſound them, and if they proved 
too hard for him at talking againſt his articles, 
away ran he for the conſtable, and ordered them 
to be carried to the juſtice, from thence ſome to 
the ſtocks, ſome to the whipping poſt, and ſome 
he branded with old Peter Stumperoſs's marking 
iron. 
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iron. Indeed, Sir, che whole houſe was like Bed- 
Jam, and he foaming and raging with the articles 
in one hand, a horſe-whip in the other, and a pea 
and ink in his button-hole, crying. Sign, ſign, 
« or I'll trim you.” At times he had the ſtrangeſt 
freaks imaginable. The ſtory of the tale ke hints 
at is truly this. One night he would needs thruſt 
the ſide of the long tabie up cloſe to the wall, and 
when ſupper was ready, would not let a ſoul of 
us ſit down, as my old maſter uſed to do with his 
family; but declared, that not one of us ſhould 
have a mouthſul, unleſs we would kneel down, 
and let him put it into our months, At other 
times we were not to have a bite till we made a 
bow to the table under the window. Sometimes 
ne would take a ſancy that we ſhould not ſay our 
prayers but as he directed, and then he told us, 
that we were to kneel with our faces all one way, 
and have a fidler playing to us. And what was 
the belt of it, he called all theſe indiferent 1hings, 
at the ſame time that he clenched his fiit, and 
threatened every mother's ſon and daughter of us 
with the pillory, if we did not comply. Thoſe 
poor creatures, who were willing to ſign his arti- 
cles, and do as he did, got good pickings, but 
the duce x crumb was there for any of us that diſ- 
obeyed him, and would not. One morning he 
would needs drive us all into a park, but you have 
told that ſtory already, Mr. Baldwin, wherever 
you got it, exactly as it fell ont, and fo I will ſay 
no more of it. Well, after living a dog's life with 
this whimſical ſteward, honeſt John and I agreed 
that we would be married: But he ſaid we ſhould 
not unleſs John would buy me a gold ring, and 

pro- 
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promiſe to ſtoop down and kiſs my ſhoe-ſtring. 


Poor John, Mr. Baldwin, was in love, and ſo he 


agreed, and ſo a'nt pleaſe you he is my huſband. 
But Mr. Moderator was ready to ſwear, that with- 
out this ring, and this circumſtance of the ſhoe- 
ſtring, we ſhould have been no better than rogue 
and whore. Well, Sir, nat to tire yon, this was 
the life we led for ſeveral years, till a good-na- 
tured juſlice came into the neighbourhood, who 
would give no ear to Mr. Moderato's frivolous 
complaints, and would not ſuffer a ſingle ſoul of 


us to be ſet in the ſtocks any more, and gave leave 


to ſuch of us as would not eat our ſuppers, or ſay 
our prayers in Mr. Moderato's new-fangled way, 
to go to eat and pray in another houſe, And ever 


ſince that, we have lived comfortably, and followed 


our old maſter's written directions as well as we 


could, and gave ourſelves no concern about Mode- 


rato's articles, whom, indeed, we now very ſeldom 
ſee. The other day, however, I met him by 
chance, made him a curtſie, and aſked his Honour 


how he did. Oh! Bet, ſays he, is that thee? 


How does John do? What doſt think Bet? Why, 
thou jade, I am going Steward to America, where 
] hope to find the family more tractable about in- 
diflerent things than you peeviſh ſcrubs were in 
the old manour houſe. A good journey to your 
Honour; but pray your Honour, wher do you ſet 
forward? Why, as ſoon as ever I can get my de- 
putation from the juſlice's hand, and“ * * * *. 
He was walking off in the midſt of this laſt ſen- 
tence, and I could not catch the end of it. But, 
however, Mr. Baldwin, I have heard a bird ſing, 
that the American family will no more like Mr. 

Mo- 
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oderato's company than we did in the old ma- 
nour houſe, But that is none of my buſineſs, 
which was only to ſet you and your readers right 
in this affair, which this artful man had fo rauch 
miſrepreſented ; and am, with my own, and honeſt 
John's compliments, | 
ur bumile ſervant, 


EL IZ. VERITY. 


To the PRINTER. 


S[R, Mar 31, 1766. 
O give your readers a juſt idea of the diſpute 
between Cratus and the Ns Traveller to Ce- 

rinth, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſour 
learned Gentlemen, who have animadrerted on 
Phillips's Life of Cardinal Pole, were not brought 
into the debate by the latter. And as ſoon as they 
were mentioned by Gratz, all poſſth!e reſpect was 
paid to their merit by me, and nothing queltioned 
relating either to their ing net or their abilities 
to combat the Roman catholics, but whether they 
could be ſaid to derive either of them from Oxſord. 
For my own part, I ſhould have been very willing 
| to leave that part of the queſtion relating to their 
ahilities, ſub judic?, but muſt ſreely confeſs I am 
not yet diſpoſed to think that they ove their av//- 
lingn:ſs to engage in the controverſy to any in- 
flaence ſrom that quarter. But ſince he hath in- 
troduced them a /eco7@ 11722 it belongs to my own 
juſtincation to reſer him to their ſeveral articles in 
Fol. I; " — * 
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the Critical Review, where, perhaps, he may not 


find ſo much aſcribed to the abilities of ſome of 
them at leait, as I was right ready to allow. | 


have heard it likewiſe obſerved by others, that 


. forne of theſe writers ſeemed more ſolicitons to de- 
fend the church of England againſt the princt- 
| ples and objections of the papiſts, than the prote— 
Rant religion at large, This ſolicitude, indeed, 
they are likely enough to have brought from Ox- 
ford. Bat as the great Chillingworth, in purſuing 
nis vidtory over luis jeinitical adverſary, found it 
neceſſary frankly to diſclaim the defence of any 
part of any particular ſyſtem, which was not im- 


mediately founded upon the Bible, I cannot but 


think there muſt be ſome want of penetration into 
the nature of the ſubject, where the oppoſers of 
popery regulate their anfwers and defences with a 
particular view to the tenets of ſome particular 
body of nominal proteſtants, and more eſpecially, 
where any conſiderable parts of the creed, confeſ- 
ſion, or ritual of ſueh body, have little or nothing 
to ſupport them but mere human authority, If 
this obſervation ſhould happen to affect any part of 
the anſwers given by theſe Jearned and worthy 
writers to Father Phillips's performance, it will 
give me concern, But I hope they will remember, 


that they were not brought upon the carpet by me, 


but by their pretended friend Gratus, who hata 
managed his matters, as if ke was deſirous of ſet- 
ting fornchody a tilting at them. 

With reſpect to Cratus's quotations from Mi- 
mump/imus, a ſhort explanation will ſerve to ſet 
that matter right. A want of abilities in the parc- 
chial clergy, does not imply any want of abilities 
in 


0 * 


letter. 
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in the governing part of our univerſities, who 


ought to have inſtructed them better, or in thote 
whoſe province it is to examine into their fitneſs 
for diſcharging their clerical functions; and every 
reader of //i/yn:umpſinns's letter (of common can- 
dour, I will not ſay, but) of common ſenſe will 
obterve, that a want of «vi/{i:pneſs to oppoſe po- 
pery is atcrived, not to the. parochial clergy, but 
to their ſuperiors ae, in the ſeveral departments 
there mentioned, So that alter all, a little of the 
Critic's eid, to quibble Gratus out of this miſrepre- 
ſentation, is not to be deſpiſed. 

Nothing could be more prudent in Cratus, than 
his ſilence with regard to certain queries in my laſt 
But that he thould not lay to anſwer the 
queſtions he cites from Au, νẽł“s letter, 
was both prudent, and ſingulariy tortunate for 
him. He ſtood, indeed, at that inſtant, upon the 
bripk of a precipice without being aware of his 
danger. Had the temptation taken him to an- 
{wer thoſe queſtions, it is but too probable, that 
oe letter ſrom g ¹νQ clergyman , Cambridge in 
the ſame Chronicle with his own, Jane 19, and 
arnticr, from Au Oxford Speculater, in the Public 
Advertiſer the day before, would have reduced 
him to che neceſſity of having recourſe once more 
to the criticks for a commodious ſolution of his 
parade: 8KV3s 


1 muſt con! ges am one of thoſe who do not 


ſtand much in awe of the inſection of any fort of 


ſanaticiſm, the ſanaticiſm of the church of Rome 
But for the reſt, I moſt cordially join 
in Grat«s's good wiſhes, that proteſtant churchmen 
and protetant dilenters would unite in ſtrenuous 
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endeavours to check the daring advances of ꝓopery. 
But let him truſt me ſor once, when I tell him, 
That they cannot poſſibly join hand and heart in 
this neceſſary work, till each party, laying aſide 
the peculiarities of their reſpective ſyſtems, ſhall a- 
gree to make their common attacks upon the ge- 
nuine principles of the proteſtant reformation, in 
other words of true chriſtian liberty. Which, if 
they could be prevailed with to do on either fide, 
I would venture to forctel, that the downfal of 
popery, in Great Britain, could be at no great 
ai: lance, 1 am, SIR, 

Yeurs, Ge. 

No Traveller te Corinth, 


LONDON CHRONICLE, June 19, 1765. 


To the PRINTER. 


SIR, 

Writer who calls himſelf 4 Friend to Truth, in 
A your Chronicle of June 3, appears to be ex- 
tremely nettled at an excellent and ſeaſonable let- 
ter publiſhed in your paper a while ago, giving an 
account of the popiſh ſeminarics along the coaſts 
of France and Flanders*, But may we not alk, 
What is his quarrel with the author of that narra- 
tive? Does he, as a friend to truth, deny the facts 
related in that letter! By no means. He only 
tells 


This letter appeared ſuſt in the St. Fames's Chronicle, 
Ma y 133 1766. 


„ n 
tells us, that “every one knows them ſ+/Fciertly, 
«© who has but a tolerable acquaintance with the 
* affairs of the continent.” But how few are 
theſe, in compariſon of others who are act ſuſſi- 
ciently acquainted with the aſſairs of the continent, 
to know, that a race of men and women are breed» 
ing up in theſe pernicious ſeminaries, in principles 
at utter enmity with the civil and religious liberty 
of this country, whither they are to return, aud to 
fill tations where they will have but too many op- 
portunities of corrupting the minds of their fellow- 
citizens, and ſome of them perhaps of doing (till 
farther miſchief. In the mean time let not this 
pretended Friend to Truth imagine that the people 
of this happy iſland will allow him and his clan to 
eſtimate their b/e/edneſs for them. It is well known 
that they were far from being ſatisfied with the 
paſtoral care of the late adminiſtration, They 
were indeed heartily tired of them, and were 
juſtly jealons that they were promoting ſomething 
juſt the reverſe of the natural and genuine fruit of 
the glorious revolution, And it now appears (from 
the intelligence given us by this naughty traveller) 
that there was, in this matter, a moſt remarkable 
coincidence in the ſentiments of his Majeſty's well- 


affected ſubjects on this ſide the water, and of the 


al ſalfected on the other. This is a galling truth to 
our intruding critic, the diſcovery of which gives 
him, no doubt, the utmoſt pain, and ſufficiently ac- 
counts for his awkward and impertinent ridicule 
thrown out againſt the letter-writer, to whoſe ve- 
racity on this head, he cannot form the leaſt ob- 

jection. And the credit of the hiſtorian being eſta- 
bliſhed, what is it to thoſe who are concerned to 
N L 3 re- 
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remark theſe intereſting ſudts, in what capacity, or 


with what views the perton travels who relates 
them ? 


If the bank and the reſt of our peil C fands, had 


occation for the money of the eneinies of our con- 
Aitution to ſupport public credit, it was but a 


curft nece/ty (as Shakeipear calls it) which mots 
probably, tte Gentlemen who compijed the admini- 
| f(ratizn of that æra, brought upon themielves, Bus 
ic the fare necetuity [all continues, [ treeily own, ic 


would give me the utmoſt concern; as it is not 


yet forgot by ſome of us, what effects a run upon 
the bank was like to have had in the memorable 
year 1745, or who were the wel- a. 4 contrivera 
Ci it. 


Theſe conſiderations remind us of the young 


Pretender, and will ſerve to introduce a few re- 
marks on the elogium of that magnanimous hero, 
exhibited by this Friend i Truth. And the firit 
which occurs is, that one and the ſame panegyriſt 
mould take under his protection, in one and the 


tame pleading, this unfortunate adventurer, and 


the hynourable Gentlemen who compoſed the late 
adminiſtration. Surely this Friend 10 Truth, can- 
not be Anti-Sejanus himſelf in a ſtate of penitence ? 
But let every man form his own conjecture, whila 
our worthy traveller enjoys his own juſtification 


from the pen of the very man, who ſo weakly at- 
tempts to diſcredit him. 


The traveller had faid, that « the young Preten- 


der was privately viſited by ſeveral perſons from 
« England, in the ſummers 1964 and 1765.” 


What ſays the Friend to Truth to this? Why he 


does not believe it; but however will not venture 


to 


1 
10 
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to contradict it. Hitherto then, we are ſtill ſafe as 
to matters of fact. | 

But he «vi/l venture to deny that his hero is pu - 
 {:1:;m2u5s, and even undertakes to prove the contrary, 
Firlt by referring us to the battles of Preficn Pans 
and Fllirt. But in the former of theſe engage— 
ments, the Adventurer's valour met with ſo little 
reſiſtance, that he could hardly exerciie it, except 
in ſome inhuman a&s of wanton cruelty upon a 
ew ſtraggling and deſerted fugitives, among whom 
(if it is any honour to him) he is indeed ſaid to 
have done ſome execution. Of his exploits at Fal- 
kirk, hiſtory is ſilent, ſave only that it records him 
to have been in the rear, almaſt oppoſite to the cen- 
tre, but more inclining to the right; which was 
| likewiſe his ſtation at Culladen, as this Friend to 
Truth is ſo far from denying, that he apologizes 
for his being ſtationed at ſo ſafe a diſtance. 

Oh! but to queſtion the young Pretender's 
courage, is to detract from the merit of the Duke 
of Cumberland's victory. Hardly that I believe. 
For whatever their General. did, the highlanders 
fought in good earneſt; no one ever queſtioned 
their valour, or ever thought they wanted the 
young Pretender's ſpirit to give them courage up- 
on that or any other occaſion: nor was the rebel 
army on that memorable day, by any means ſo deſ- 
picable as this ſhameleſs writer aſſects to repreſent 
it, Tos | 785 

His laſt reſort is to the public teſtimonies of the 
Pretender's courage to be found in the Gazettes of 
hat time, and in the hiſtories of Voltaire and 
5 t. He muſt mean the Gazettes of Paris 
and £dizburgh, for in no others can any material 

La ac- 
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account cf his courage be found. For the reſt, he 
would do well to reconcile Fc//.iire and 5 t 
on the ſubje& of the Pretender's exploits, before he 
attempts to avail himiclt of their joint - teſtimony. 
Dut to be as liberal to him as we can afford, we 
weill allow the c:mmplete kiftorian of our own iſlund 
to be the more credible witneſs of the two, Now 
1 weuld fain know upon what foundation, our 
Friend te Truth would eſtabliſh the veracity of t 
hiſtorian, IH The Friend 19 Truth has read S t's 
account of the tranſactions at Calleden, he has but 
little reaſon to believe that the hiſtorian's view was 
to do honcur, or even common juſtice to the Duke 
of Cumberland, as a late hittory of that illuttrious 
Prince has made appear to the ſatisfaction of every 
unprejudiced reader. What ſecurity then can we 
have tor the veracity cf ſuch a writer? Uuleſs per- 


haps our Friend to Truth, will appeal to a certain 


penſion, conferred (as is likely enough, when we 
conlider times and circumſtances) for the Dr's 
hiſkerical ſervices ; where, to be ſure, his affedion 
tor the glorious revolution, and for what this 
Gentleman calls the /ruit and conſequence of it, 
{hines out with uncommon luſtre. 

But the pleaſantry of it is, that our Friend to 
Truth ſhould bring the farce played by the young 


Pretender in France, as an inltance of his courage. 


A farce, which ſome of his wiſer and more intelli- 
gent friends have called a clumſy piece of amuſe- 
ment, that impoſed upon no body but a few of the 
meaner catholics and numb-ſcull'd jacobites, who 
were glad of any thing to keep up their ſpirits, at 
that mortifyi ing ſeaſon. 
Upon the wholr, I am of opinion with many 
| others, 
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others, that the hero of this Frierd to Truth is 
tighly obliged to our honeſt and impartial traveller, 
tor diveſting him of the hitherto current characters 
of a fot and a madman, and giving him in exch: unge 
the more innocent and leſs miſchievons qualities of 
cowardice, and ſuperſtitious bigotry, the latter of 
which, our Friend i» Truth, if I miſtake not his 
complexion, eſteems a ſubjec of praiſe, — than 
ot reproach, I am, 
Yours, "IH 
PHILODITES. 


sr. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, June 24, 1760. 


T, e PRINTER. 


7 The clurch (God bleſs it) has but a pror pittance. 
Political Debates. 


SIR, . 
Have obſerved in ſeveral of the public prints, 
an extract from certain Free and (as they are 
miſcalled) canid Remarks on a late celebrated Ora - 
tion, meaning the ſpeech of our illuſtrious patrict 
on a late memorable occaſicn, when both the Bri- 
tith and American ſubje&t had too much at take 
to be inattentive to the efforts either of ikeir friends 
er enemies in the courſe of that important debate. 
Thanks to the operations of common ſenſe, and 
the evidence of undeniable facts, inforced by the 
powerful eloquence of the great commoner, the 
L 5 | per- 
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pernicious meaſure was annihilated with univerfalt 
approbation, which will hardly be diminithed by 
the ex eſt facto cavils of an eccleſiaſtical quill- 
driver, who has forgot the elements of grammar, 
if ever he learned them. I call this Remarker an 
eccleſiaſtic, as he opens the particulars of his caſe 
with a reference to the motto of my paper, which 
brings him within h province, and affords me a 
moſt ſeaſonable, but very unexpected opportunity 
of reſuming my ſpeculations on the accumulating 
revenues of the church. 

From this incidental hint in Mr. P—'s ſpeech, 
our trothy critic begins his tragedy, and with the 
weoeſul grimace of a galled hypocrite, „ laments 
te the ſadneſs of the times, when ſuch breaches of 
« Jecency and decorum are iuffered in a ſolema 
« aſſembly of the nation, and in a ſull and ſolemn 
debate; not without an inſinuation, that if 
© ſuch an inſtance of licentiouſaeſs had eſcaped a 
« man of inferior rank, he would have had the 
„ curb of the civil magiſtrate upon his jaws ;” a 
menace, however, which I cannot but hope, for 
my on ſake, is a little premature. 

Ile calls it, * a ridicule cf the members of that 
religion, Which has ever been conſidered, by the 
+: wiſdom of our forcſathers, as the moſt actuating 
„ influence on the morals of the % rier claſs of 
« mankind.” Nonſenſe, generally ſpeaking, is 
neither true nor ſalſe. One may, however, pick 
gat of this ſpecimen of it, two propoſitions, to 
one of which. ſome good chriſtians will probably 
cenur; and I dare fry the church will hardly 
thank * fer his untimely hinting at the other. 
2, He would have you conceive, that the uence 


or 


* 
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of the eſtabliſhed church, and the influence of the 
chrittian religion, is one and the ſame; and in con 
ſequence, that the pittances of the church ſhould 
be as fate from ridicule, as the precepts of the 
goſpel. But then, 2. All this is quite ſpoiled by 
the other propoſition, which implies, that the ac- 


tuating influence of religion is calculated for the 


morals of the 2% eat of mankind, Which is 
probably enough true of the infinence of the church 
elablithed ; but will by uo means ſuit tha influence 
of the chriſtian religion, which was undoubtzdly 
cilculated to reach the morals of all claſſes of 
mankind. And indeed nothing could be more un- 
lucky than our author's appeal, on this occaſion, 
Ly the wiſdom of our ſoreſathers, many of whom 
had juſt the ſame idea of the influence of popery, 
that the Remarker appears to entertain of the influ- 
ence of the eltabliſhed church. „ 
But to come at length to my motto. I have been 
informed, that no part of Mr. P 's inimitable ſpeech 
guve greater pleaſure to the friends of religious and 


civil liberty, than this curſory hint concerning the 


landed property of the church. A ſecret joy was 
obſerved to enliven the countenances of many of his 
reſpectable audience, who were ſenüble how proper 
ſubje&s of p—l—m—ry deliberation, the ſtate and 
application of church revenues had been for the laſt 
half century. The great commoner's language, 
was not only admiſſible (in the Remarker's phraie) 
but had been actually admitted into many private 


companies, and unanimouſly judged to be the lane 
zaage of true patriotiſm, and erprotive of tho car- 


dial ſentiments of every one who wiſhed to fre tits 


proſperity of this free proteitant country elublitiierl 
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upon the molt ſolid and lating baſis, On theſe oc- 
caſions, it has been obſerved, that there is a large 
landed property ſettled upon the church in perpe- 
tuity; an encreaſing, accumulating property, under 
the notion of promoting true religion, but which, 
in ſome inſtances of its application, hath the ap- 
pearance of obſtructing it, and, in others, hath had 
the actual eſſect of bringing ſeandal upon it; nos 
to mention an increaſe of political power, tarown, 
by the means cf this property, into the hands of a fort 
of men, who have often been known tomake a molt. 
miſchievous uſe of it. It is viſible that the largeſt 
portions of this immenſe eltate fall to the ſhare of 
thoſe who neither do nor can do, 2 tenth part of the 
| butinels, for which the emoluments they enjoy were 
at fr{t zppropriated; and that the ſubſtantial work 
ot religion is performed chiefly by others, who have 
reaton to think themſelves happily dealt with if their 
wages exceed, by one third, the ſalaries which com- 
mendams ani pluralities enable their ſuperiors to 
allow their coachmen and butlers. Still theſe are 
but the reilexions of private parties, and make no 
impreſſions upon thoſe whom they principally con- 
cern. Opulence in a coach and fix, and under the 
protection of a legal eſtabliſnment, will laugh ar 
the diſaſteem and cenſure of individuals, though of 
the beit ſenſe, and the molt unexceptionable cha- 
raters, In the mean time, the language of my 
motto, had never been heard, perhaps ſor more than 
a century, in that publick company, where alone it 
could be heard to any good publick purpole. At 
Ingth the great commoner horn to be a bleſſing 
to his King and ccuntry) hath broke the ice, and 
ve wil Tape, diſſolved the ſpell, which, by ſome 
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unaccountable faſcination, has been laid upon the 
tongues of men of the belt ten!e, the trueſt judge- 
ment, and the mo. unſuipeded aifetion for their 
country, and who did not want to be convinced, 
that this is a ſubject on which they ought to have 
broke filence long ago. The firſt ſurprize is now 
over, The propriety of the language is now ac- 
knowledged on all hands. And there is little doubt, 
but it will become, in due time as familiar to the 
cars of a certain publick company, as it i 8 and has 
— in almoſt every private one. 

Che Remarker's /ay-politicks, I pals by, as out of 
my pang The truth ſeems to be, that they are 
only calculated to cover the bitterneſs of his eccle- 
ſiuitieal reſentment. For the reſt they are probably 
by this time conſigned to the grocer, never more 
to be heard of, unleſs perhaps ia ſome critical ca- 
talogue, where, indeed, they may have one more 
chance to figure along with ſome other varniſhings 
of the Gentle 8 hepherd, er THE Man of THE 
Country, I am, 

—_ 
'- Tourr, Ge. 
PLEBEIUS 


—  ——_ —— PU W — — — 


To the PRINT ER. 


SIR, June 28, 1766. 
Have often wiſhed that thoſe Gentlemen, who 
are ſo very angry with the advocates of reli- 
gious and civil liberty, and who fo frequently vent 
| their 
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their ſpleen in ycur Chronicle, and other periodic: 
papers, would favour their opponents to far as to 
mark their ſeveral PFs ces with ſome {ymbolic 
character, by which we mighit diſtinguiſn to what 
religious communion they belong, as clearly as we 
dijcover, by internal tokens, gt munen of ſpirit 
they are of. The jeſuus, and as I * molt of 
tie popith clergy, mark the letters they write to 
each other, or to their devntecs, with a certain 
number of crofſ:s, or ſome other ſignicant em— 
blems, by which the cerreſpondent certainly knows 
the rect of the writer, whatever may be contained 
in the body of the epictle. For want 7 forme ſuch 
. criterion, it is common to find in the weexly and 
daily papers, ſome high churchman of the eſta- 
blichment, complaining of a broken head from a 
whig cr a fanatic, when the ſtroke was evidently 
aimed at a popith prieſt. On the other hand, we. 
have known a venerable ſaiher of ſome catho- 
lic order, attempt with great zcal and gravity to 
defend the holy Roman church, from an imputation, 
which was meant for the reprocft of ſome red-hot 
bigot of our own eſtablihment. 

Theſe reflections are ſuggeſted at this time, by a 
letter er. Moderato in your Chronicle of June 3, 
which gives exactly the ſame account of ,h du, 
folcration, perſecution, tyranny, liberty, and fepery, 
that an Inquiſitor General might do, without ſcan- 
dalizing the proceedings of the holy office, or him- 
ſelf for preſiding in it. And yet, in the end of 
the ſame letter, there is an infinuaticn as if the 
writer were a member of ſome church, which is 
of all others, the greateſt terror to popery. If 
one ſhould anſwer him, and obſerve, chat the pro- 
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teſtant church of England could not be more effen- 
tially injured, than by palming upon her theſe 
equivocal definitions, it is an hundred to one but 
he would give you to underſtaad, by ſome indirect 
innuends, that the honour of the proteſtant church 
of England was the leut of all his cares, and that 
he leaves her to the patronage of thole whom it 
may concern to detend her. Should we take this 
oblique hint, aud conclude from it that he had 
gone through his courſes of divinity and politics at 
Liege, Bruges, or St. Omer's, he would not fl, 
in the next exhibition of himſelf, to exclaim with 
open throat againſt this mifrepreſentation, declare 
Lis averſion to the apocalyptie whore, and his. 
Trofound revereace for the mitre of the epiſcopal 

church of Eigiani, | 
We are preciiely under the ſame dilemma with 
reſpect to the writings of Meflieurs Crtlodoxus, 
The Glouceſterſhire Carate, Irritavilis, Cato, Cratus, 
Bareb:nes, and twenty more, who figure on the 
de of intolerance in the church, and Selporif i in 
the ſtate. And what can we do, Mr. Baldwin? 
Nothing can be mere deſtructive of public liberty, 
nothing more inauſpicious to the nataral and legal 
rights "of free Britons, than the principles theſe 
men eſpouſe, and the diſpoſitions they diſcover in 
maintaining them. Nothing more evident than 
that they hold t! ſe principles, and indulge theſe 
diſpoſitions in common with the molt rancorous 
papiſts. An inviolable attachment to an enormous 
number of ritual and ceremonial ſuperſtitions; a 
profound veneration for the fathers who welcribs 
them, not only without authority from, but againſt 


the ſenſe of Chriſt and his apoſtles; an enthuſiaſtic 
aafllec- 
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affe tion for the popith family of the Stuarts, and 


an obltinate ailiecence to all the noniente of divine 


right, and 3 obedience, calculated to vlots 
over and excuſe the cruelties and op; peel of 


that infitunted race; an unlimited exalt ation of 


church authority; and an irreconcileable ſpite and 
malignity towards all dillenters from eſtablithed 


ſyſtems; theſe have cver been among the moſt in- 


conteſtable and plain proofs cf a popiih enraity to 
all the ſalutary coercions of civil and eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny, with which we were bleffed at the revolu- 
tion. And where, I would defire to know, thall 
we look for thote CitlinRions in the writings of 
theſe men, which can ITY intitle them to A 
Place in a different claſs? 


It is true, they ſometimes run foal of each other; 


but ſtill without diſconcerting their common plan, 
as it lately happened in the caſe of the two Mo- 
doratis, when one of them found it neceilary to 
diſown the other; though it was evident, that, 
lixe the two Soſias, they were both upon the ſame 
errand; and I defy the moit ſagacious critic in 
Great Britain, who has read their letters, to decide, 
to which of the two we are indebted for this curi- 
ous ſpecimen of a new Did ianaire Philsſathegue. 


And yet, ſome people will have it that they are of 


two different communions. 

On ſome occaſions, in aver to humble the 
whigs and fanatics, and give themſelves conſe- 
quence with the Bridewell boys and others of that 
ſtamp, they inſinuate their connexions with the 
great and the powerful. Thus the jocular Praiſe- 
C Barebones, among his other aſinine gambols, 
takes occaſion to compliment the favourite with 


% 
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his gracious patronage ;| on the preſumption, I 
| ſuppoſe, that the good people of England will pay 
a particular reſpec to writings, which are dedicated 
to the defence and exculpation of ſo popular aud 
beloved a patriot. And in his ſecond letter, which 
| he either would not venture with you, Mr. Bald- 
win, or which you, perhaps, very prudently de- 
clined to publiſh, he makes honourable or rather 

_ diihonourable mention of the favourit?, the tories, 
and the cart party as joint partizans in his cauſe, 
the plain drift of which is to ſtigmatize the pro- 
teſtant diſſenters with every odious and immoral 
imputation, to white-walh the papiſts, and to keep 
np an idolatrous veneration for the abdicated fa- 
mily, with a view, no doubt, to a ſecond adventure 
in the Highlands, or perhaps nearer home. 

--. For the favourite and the tories, we have little 
to ſay. Bareb:nes may know more of them than 
we do. But the cart party, muſt, of courſe, in- 
_ clude the preſent adminiſtration, who have hitherto 
paſſed for friends of public liberty, and unſuſpected, 
as far as I know, of entering into ſuch alliances. 
Hut, Fas eſt et al hefte doceri. If they have been 
too inattentive to the increating ſtrength and inſo- 
lence of popery, and thereby given encouragement 
to anti · revolution maxims and doctrines, which al- 
ways riſe and fall with it: If they have been un- 
adviſedly drawn into the vortex of favouritiſm, and 
by that baneful influence have flipped the precious 
opportunity of fixing themſelves in the confidence 
of the people beyond the power of oppoſition: And 
if by theſe or any other appearances, they have 
given real occaſion to the triumph of this wicked 
ſeribbler and bis abettors ; | thai friends will have 
reaſon 
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reaſon to lament their int: ability in both ſenſes of? 
the term. The body ot the people have not yet 
19 far loit their diſcernment or their feeling as to 
be inſenſible on what baſis their liberties and wel- 
tare will always be eſtabliſhed with the greatelt 
ſecurity. If they find themſelves miſtaken in the 
men with whom they fo lately and fo willingly in- 
truſted this valuable depoſit, their ſormer anxicties 
will return, and they will begin to look for better 
things, from more ſteady, conſiſtent, and diſinte- 
reſted patriots; nor will they be long in finding them, 
as their experience will direct them to one or two, 
perhaps to a third * more lately diſcovered, whom 
neither the overbearing influence of an ambitious 
favourite could ever intimidate, or the allurement 
of honours and emoluments could ever prevail with 
to deſert the true intereſt of an amiable king, as it 
ſtands connected with that of a ſenſible and generous 


people. I am, 
SIR, 
Yours, G c. 
An Un changeable 4 big. 


— 
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SIR, Cambridge, Jos 24. 
MONG other articles of news in the public 


prints, we were lately informed, that“ on 
« Sun- 


All three have ſince been weighed in the 1 and 
found wanting. 
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Sunday the eighth inſtant, a Romiſh prieſt read 
his recantation of the errors of that church, and 
his aſſent to the doQrines of the church of Eng- 
land, at the pariſh church of St. Ethelburga in 
6 Eithopſe Zate-ſtreet, before a numerous andience.” 
I could not help reflecting, on reading this para- 


graph, that if Mr. B r, the hiſtori an of the 
Popes, had taken this public method of renouncing 
the errors of the Romiſh religion, when he firlt 
profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant, he would have eſ- 
caped much of the mortification he hath met with 
from his implacable adverſaries. In that caſe he 
would, it is likely, have put himſelf out of the 
temptation of trafficking with the Jeſuits, even in 
money matters. His duplicity with reſpect to the 

two religions (if that was the caſe) would have 
been leſs praͤicable. And, if he was ſincere, he 
would have had a public and notorious fact to ap- 
peal to, againſt which, the ſort of evidence pro- 
duced by the Jeſuits and their dependants, even 
dreſſed up as it is with ail the artifice and vehe- 
mence of the paſſionate and wordy Detector, would 
have made much leſs impreſſion. At any rate, the 
cauſe would have been brought to a ſhorter iſſue 
by ſuch a public Rep, and matters would not have 
been leit under that ſuſpenſe with reſpect to Mr. 
B.'s true character, in which they are now likely 

to remain, 

For my own part, 1 l confeſs I am incline@ | 
to think more favourably of Mr. B. than ſome 
others, to whoſe judgment I ſhould be very ready 

to ſubmit in other matters. I will not ſay that he 
hath abſolutely acquitted himſelf of the fuſpicion 
of writing the /cozn letters; but prejudice itſelf, 
qua- 


1 

qualified with the loweſt degree of candor, muſt 
allow, that he hath fixed upon his accuſers a good 
deal of calumny in ter articles, and how far ſo- 
ever he may have been really guilty of acting a 
double part, he hath made it ſuſſiciently appear 
that his antagoniſts, who call themſelves prote- 
ſtants, are intituled to no great praiſe, for enga- 
ging ſo deeply in the dirty work of the Jcſuits, 
and making themſeives anſwerable for the credit 
and integrity of {o many individuals of that order. 
In theſe reflexions, I think mylelf well juſtified by 
the printed evidence of Mr. Arn:/d, which, if it 
had been authenticated by the uſual ſolemnities 
before a magiſtrate, (and that it was not, is moſt 
- unaccountable) would have afforded as juſt an oc- 
calion to our government of expelling that perni- 
cious fraternity, and all their retainers, as either 
the French or Portugueſe could alledge for ſo wiſe 

and ſo neceſſary a meaſure, | 
But however it is not for the ſake of Mr. B. 
that I entered into this detail, and I muſt now 
come back to this more ingenuous convert who 
hath io lately borne his public teſtimony againſt 
the errors of popery. I cannot but with he may 
be encouraged and enabled by ſome handſome pro- 
viſion, to be farther ſerviceable to the proteſtant 
caule. Of this Gentleman's former ſituation and 
connexions in the world, or whether he is a native 
of Britain, or a foreigner, the public papers do 
not inform us. His motives, I truſt, are motives 
of conſcience, and if thro' an honeſt conviction of 
what he believes to be the truth, he hath given up 
a certain, though a ſcanty maintenance, it will be 
a reflection upon us to whom he is come over, to 
leave 
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leave him with no better rewards of his ſincerity 
than neglect and indigence, as I fear hath been the 
lot of ſome others in his ſituation, in times paſt, I 
have heard oi ſome very reproachful inſtances of 
this, and of one in particular the laſt winter :—An 
unhappy foreigner, who though he came over, 
with very full credentials of his ſincerity, and am- 
ple atteſtations of his moral character, had the diſ- 
comfort to meet with a very cold reception, where 
he expected to find the higheſt encouragement. I 
forbear to enter into any farther particulars of his 
hiſtory, than juſt to ſay, that the laſt account of 
him left it uncertain, whether he was ſtarving in 
ſome obſcure corner, to keep out of a worſe kind 
of impriſonment for ſome debts he had contracted; 
or whether he kath found it more eligible to ſeek 
his bread in ſome more hoſpitable proteſtant coun- 
try, Surely this negle& of converts ſrom popery, 
can hardly be reconciled with a proper attention 
to the weliare of this proteſtant iſland, I have 
been informed by Gentlemen who have travelled 
for better purpoſes than to pick up French or Ita- 
lian manners, that they have met with many ho- 
neſt and ſenſible men in the cloiſters abroad, who 
frankly declared their ſtrong inclination to renounce 
their popiſh errors, and to betake themſelves to 
this land of liberty, were it not for the fear of 
wanting common ſubſiſtence, and of being deſerted 
on all hands, as had been the fate of ſome of their 
friends who kad made the experiment. In my 
poor opinion, we could not give a more ſtriking 
| inſtance of our national charity, (to ſay nothing of 
our national policy) than in providing and endow- 
ing ſome proper and comfortable aſylum for ſuch | 
con- 
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converted refugees as are inclined to take ſanGuary 


with us, upon a ſull conviction of the errors of 
popery, at leaſt till ſome employment for their re- 
ſpective talents might be fonnd, in which they 
might be enabled to provide in ſome decent and 
_ creditable way ſor their own. maintenance, 

It is not to be told what advantages might be 
derived upon the public, by ſuch an e 
inder a prudent and circumſpet management. If 
one conſiders how many men are ſupported in this 
kingdom by plentiful revenues, appropriated to 
nothing that is viſible about them, but their habit 
and their denomination, one would imagine that 
part of the bread they cat might be ſpared for the 
ſuſtenance of others who would earn it by one ſort 
of more uſeſul ſervice at leaſt, the weuining the 
hands of our inveterate and irreconcileable enemy. 
I will not diſſemble that I have here in my eve, 
among others, certain inhabitants of the places 
from whence I date this letter. We have among 
us (and I am told, the ſame fort of beings may be 
found among our couſins to the ſouth welt of us) 
men who might live upon half the meat and drink 
they conſume, and be in no worſe plight for exer- 
eiſing their intellectual faculties in ſome uſeſul 


ſtud y. - And vet Ido not know but I may be too 


late with my praject: For it is rumoured that 
theſe Fainorits, conſcious, as it ſhould ſeem, thar 
they have nothing to thew for. their laxurious 
keeping „buten graceſal double chin, a ſair round 
8 and perhaps a tune or two on the fiddle, 
are thinking to make the public ſome amends for 
their former Jo!s of time, in the way of p;*1v/rtioe, 
And as in that caſe, they will have wives and 


cuil. 


| 
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children to partake of their dainties; it would be 
abſurd to abridge them of the means of doing that 
particular kind of good in their generation. Let 
us ſee then if we cannot find a ſuccedaneum, with- 


out encroaching on their peculiar, 


The univerſities, beyond all doubt are the pro- 
pereſt places for the reception of ſuch recovered 
brethren 2s came over to us, particularly eccleſi- 
aſtics. But the queſtion will be, how to diſpoſe of 
them when there? Upon ſeveral accounts it might 
be inconvenient to have them diſtributed in different 
colleges. The repoſe of our preſent Gremials 


Xe ould be less diſturbed, and the ends of ſuch a 


charity every way better anſwered by placing 


theſe converts, foreign or domeſtic, in a diſtinct 


ſociety, where, under the government of a ſenſible 
Head, and a few afltaors | taken from among the 
preſent members of our univerſities, and encouraged 
by adequate emoluments, both the bodily neceliitice, 
and the intellectual improvement of theſe new 

gueſts might be moſt happily provided for. But 
where ſhall a fabric be found, whence ſhall an en- 
dowment ariſe ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſes of 
ſuch an inſtitution to the extent in which it may 
be neceſſary to provide ſor them? I anſwer on the 
part of Cambridge, without heſitation—nyowN1NG 
COLLEGE, which has been ſo long a bone of con- 
tention, and the deſignation of which, we are now 
told, muſt alter all depend upon a royal charter. 


Every one who makes ute of his eyes mult fee, that 


we have already more colleges than are filled, Every 
one who reflects en the train we are in, muſt be 
ſenſible we have more than are /:i{c/y to be filled. 
And perhaps, we have already as many as the 

| ne- 
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neceſjiiies of the public would have occaſion for, if 
they were filled, and every member, of every 
ſociety among us, ſhould completely anſwer the 
ends for which a liberal education is ſuppoſed to 
be intended. I am humbly of opinion that no 


public foundation which the munificent ſpirit of 


the preſent age hath carried into execution,. hath 
met with more approbation, than the appropriation 
of DoW NIN COLLEGE ſor the reception and ſub- 
ſiſtence of clerical converts trom the church of 
Rome would deſerve from all true friends of the 
proteſtant religion, and from all who deſire that 
the bleſſings of it ſhould be tranſmitted to our 
lateſt nolterity. 

Yeurs, Ec. 

An Academical Fiſicnary. 


7 he PRINT E R. 


8 I R, 3 July 15, 1766. 
HERE is nothing ſo provoking, becauſe no- 
| thing is fo dreadful to men who are w orking 
iniquity in the dark, as to have the light Jet in 
ſuddenly upon them, and all their machinery as 
well as the operators themſelves expoſed to public 
view. Whatever obſtructions they may meet with 
in their carers, the diſappointment, while the 
| | men 
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mea themſelves are under cover, may, at the worlt, 
be but Fommperary. Perſeverance, and a return of % 
favourable circumſtances, may ſet all right, and 
enable them, at ſome future opportunity, to ſpring 
their mine with the deſired ſucceſs. But when the 


workmen themielves, as well as their employment, 


are known and marked, it is not eaſy to ſay how 
long the vigilance of thoſe concerned to guard 
avaink them may keep their labours in a ſtate of 


ſuſpence; perhaps, retard the fruits of them, for a 


whole generation to come, 

In this molt cruel ſituation is The Friend to Truth 
and his cfew, (—TuE Friend ts Truth, as he now 
calls himſelf, by way of eminence 1 ſuppoſe, and 
in excluſion of all others.) The plain caſe is this. 
Some time ago large cargoes of popiſh emiſſaries 
were imported into this kingdom ſrom the coaſts 
of France and Flanders. This was noted by the 
public, not without ſome extremely probable con- 


jectures concerning the encouragement they had to 
make this migration at that particular juncture, 


Still theſe were but conjectures. Within a while 
their numbers viſibly diminiſhed, and except a 
cho. en band, who were left to watch incidents, 
and to have an eye to the common intereſt, (and 
among them, molt probably, this very Friend 1 


| Truth. the reſt diſappeared, and were no longer 


ſeen upon Britith ground. 
Not long after this retreat, intelligence arrived 


from an honeſt worthy Traveller, a true friend to 
his King and country, which accounted for the 


late motions of theſe zealots, in a manner that left 
no room for doubt or uncertainty, His ſtation 
Vol. I. M ena - 
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enabled him to make the moſt explicit diſcoveries. 
He accordingly laid open the whole myſtery, ex- 
p-ained the motives of their flocking to England at 
que particular period, and of their remigration at 
anther; and, what was ſtill more unlucky for 
their friends in Britain, he gave an authentic lit 
of their forces, ſhewing at the ſame time by what 
particular diſcipline they were kept in practice and 
Prepared to act as occalion ſhould ſerve. 

Id this Gentleman been ſilent, the public 
jealouſy perhaps might have been laid aſleep. The 
enemy was ene to his own quarters, and what 
ne did there, few would have enquired., In the 
mean time, their old friend might find the means 
to reltore his former coadjutors, or to ſupply others 
ſtill better afleded to the cauſe than they; either 
of which events would, of courſe, create a demand 
of more money and a ſecond uiſian. But the 
mine being thus laid open by our faithful and well- 
informed watchman, and the attention of the 
public turned upon the horrid ſcenery of theſe 
Cark-working crafeſmen, it is to be hoped that our 
future caution will be increaſed in proportion to 
the rage and reſentment theſe men expreſs againſt 
the author of this diſcovery, by the pen of this 
moſt able, moſt candid, and molt ſincere Friend 2 
Truth. | 
It hath been obſerved, and ſometimes complained 
of, that the moſt infamous and notorious criminals 
have not only ſomething to alledge for themſelves, 
but that, by the dint of money, they often find 
ſome body of a more reſpectable character to al- 


_ it for them, But I dare anſwer for the 
popes 


1 
papiits « on this occaſion, that they have been at no 
ſuch expence. They have found an advocate in 
this Friend ta Truth in their own body, and that 
too at a pinch, when every other ſort of man 
would have given up their cauſe as deſperate, 

Well then, what has he had to ſay to our friendly 
Traveller? He is at a loſs, it ſeems, to find out 
ꝛuy country; but I am under no difficulty to diſ- 
cover i. He is manifeſtly couſin German to poor 
Teague of Tipperary, who being aſked, upon his 
trial at the d Bailey, what he had to ſay to the 
facts laid to his charge, anſwered, Now upon my 
Halvaſbau, dear honeys, it iſh all a vherry idle ſhtory, 
75 raſh I am a leeving chreſhtian, the evidenſh haſh 
ſaid nothing but what my ſhelf, and my loving 
cou/hin O Crone knew long /hinſh. | 

But being reminded of his blunder, he hath | 
taken leave, in this ſecond eſſay, to amend his an- 
ſwer, and the Traveller's report, inſtead of being, 
as it was in the f, a notorious truth, is now 
The reverſe of truth, ſubſtituted for reaſons of ſlate. 

How happy are the late miniſtry in ſuch a patron, 
whether one conſiders his penetration, his dexterity, 
his talents, or his management of them ! 
I ſhall now proceed to his evidence of the Pre- 
tender's courage, but as the croſs-examination of 
| his witneſſes, will run out into ſome length, I muſt 
reſerve that for another letter, which ſhall not be 
Jong out of your hands, if you will pleaſe to re- 
ceive it. 

I ſhall ſay nothing to his buffoonry. It is a 
commodious cover for the ferment of a diſquieted 
ſpirit, It would indeed be a thouſand pities on 

anos 
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another acccunt to diſrobe him of his fools cap 
and his patch'd coat. If he were not to be in- 

dulged in a little comical horſe-play, which paſſes 
with ſome folks for wit, he would be in the utmoſt 

Aanger of ranking with the NomBscuLLs of his 
party, I am, . 
- PL C6 

PHILODITES, 
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1 - * Rarus cum ferne ſenſus communis in id 
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